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, Of Cities Total 100 Millions 
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Viewed as Cure 


For Mail Frauds 


Post Office’ Department De- 
clares Fraud Orders and 
Prison Sentences Alone 
Are Not Sufficient 


4 Lists of Victims 


* 
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Offered for Sale 


Campaigns by Press and Or- 
_ganizations Are Regarded as 


Effective Methods of Com-, 


bating Swindlers 


Education of the public to heed | 


the warnings against fraudulent pro- 


moters is necessary for the entire} 


elimination of such fraudulent pro- 


moters, according to the Post Office | 


Department. 

The following additional informa- 
tion was made available by the De- 
partment Sept. 15: 


| 

Fraud orders and prison sentences | 
are not going to eliminate the fraud- 
ulent promoter entirely as long as) 
he can find dupes upon~whom to} 


prey} and unless and until the pub- 


lic becomes more educated and pays | 


more heed to warnings such dupes 
will be found aplenty. 

It is really astounding how readily 
R) many persons permit themselves to 
be deceived and give up their hard- 
earned cash for nothing. This applies 
not only to the~ignorant and less in- 
formed but also to some who are sup- 
posed to be liberally educated and expe- 
rienced in such matters.. 

Victims ‘Return for, More 

It is doubtless that burning desire 
to get something for nothing that causes 
such persons to close their eyes and 
invest and then awaken, investigate and, 
to their sorrow, find that they fave got- 
ten nothing for something. * 

Of course, there are laws which em- 
power the Post Office Department to 
act for the protection of the public and 
as much protection as possible is given. 
But, as in the case of doctor and pa- 
tient, best results. are obtained when 
individuals show an inclination to do 
something to help themselves. 

There is an old saying that a “burnt 
child dreads the fire.” Seemingly, that 


“does not apply in the case of investors. 


In fact the unscrupulous promoter rather 
prefers. the “burnt children” to the 
uNnigitiated. He pays big money for their 
names and addresses. One letter which 
came into the hands of Department 
heads, was. sent by a so-called “sucker 
list” seller in this country to certain 
fraudulent operators who had escaped 
to Mexico, offering to sell several thou- 
sand names of clients of a defunct com- 
pany. That concern had sold its clients 
millions of dollars of alleged securities 
of the same fraudulent character the 
fakers in Mexico were selling. 
Classified “Sucker Lists” 

Another communication which came 
into the hands of the department from 
a “sucker list” broker was sent to these 

“same escaped convicts in Mexico offer- 
ing lists of investors in numerous other 
defunct concerns which had operated in 
different sections of this country. These 
lists were made up separately of Amer- 
icans, Italians, Germans, Poles and those 
of other nationalities,. with the nature 
of the investment in the case of each 
batch given. Investigation disclosed that 
a great many of these persons have been 
repeatedly victimized on previous occa- 
sions. 

Those who fatten the purse of the 
medical faker are found to. be consistent 
repeaters. Some are pitiable cases where 
relief for a real disease, such as cancer, 
is sought and the patient is lured, often 
to his death, through fake remedies. , Old 
men seeking youth literally jump from 
one rejuvenation cure to another, until 
they cover the entire field. 

Some fakers when caught have readily 
admitted the fraud but offered as an ex- 

_cuse the assertion that some other char- 
latan in their line would catch the sucker 
anyhow. ss ~ 

The Department looks to organiza- 
tions, in cooperation with the press, for 
campaigns designed to educate the public 
against swindlers. This is an effective 
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Museum Gets Fossil 
_ Of Smallest Tortoise 


Specimen Believed to Be 20,- 


000,000 Years Old 
Gaines 


The smallest land tortoise fossil on 
record has just come to the National 
Museum, it was stated orally Sept. 15 
by the Curator in the Division of Mam- 
mals, Charles W. Gilmore. 4 

“Sr. Gilmore also made public the fol- 
lowing information: | 

In the fossil collection of the land 
tortoise now in the Museum there are 
specimens of this type ranging from 
about three inches in length to about 
three feet. Smaller specimens are 
sought so that the collection will show 
the tortoise from the time it first broke 
its shell. ‘ 

This latest addition is about two and 
one-half inches in length, and was found 
in eastern Wyoming. It is believed to 
be not lesss than 20,000,000 years’ old, 
The tortoise: probably was about one 
year old, although this type probably 
i¥ed to be hundreds of years old. The 


Vavtrage ‘size of this type was about two 


A 


4 


id one-half or three feet. 


in many 


APPROPRIATIONS and, 
cases, expenditures for the im- 


| 
provement and expansion of water 
supply systems in 52 cities, widely | 
scattered throughout the country, since | 
| 


Jan. 1, 1930 approximated $100,000,000, 
it was stated orally Sept. 15 by the 
Chief of the Iron and Steel Division, 
William C. Becker, of the Department 
of Commerce. No comparable figures 
| for previous periods are available, he 
said, but it is believed that the present 
amount is exceptionally large. 

The following information was fur- 
nished by Mr. Becker: 

‘In order to get figures on a specific 
phase of construction work, the De- 
partment of Commerce sent out in- 
formal questionnaires to appropriate 
officials in 52 cities, situated in- all 
parts of the country. This was the 
first time the Department has ever se- 
cured data on this specific work, and 
the returns from these questionnaires 
show that approximately $100,000,000 
has been appropriated, and in many 
instances expended, on the improve- 
ment and expansion of water supply 
| systems. 

These inquiries were sent out at the 
request of many business organiza- 
tions, and since it is the first time it 
has been done, there are no compar- 
able statistics available for previous 
periods. It is thought that the pres- 
ent figure is exceptionally large, how- 
ever; and some cities have reported 
| that their expenditures are the highest 
| on record. The replies indicate that 


Greater Application 
Of Selective Policy | 


In Immigration Urged 





| 
{ 


'Principle Affords Same Pro- | 

tection to Labor That 
Tariff Does to - Industry, 
, Says Commissioner 


Selective immigration has been proved 
a good policy for this country, and its 
principles should now be extended, ac- 
cording to an address. on Sept. 15 by the 
Commissioner of Immigration of the De- 
partment of Labor, Harry E. Hull, 

The object, said Mr. Hull, should be 
to “give special consideration to immi- | 
grants,/to the end that each applicant 
shall be qualified, under economic stand- 
ards based upon the demand and supply 
of our working population, to fit peace- 
fully and progressively into the great 
ranks of our’ gainfully employed 
workers.” 

Selective, immigration, the Commis- 
sioner aitived. “will afford to the labor- 
ing man the same protection we give 
to the industries by a tariff. The se- 
lective immigration law is easy of en- 
actment and administration and can be 
made free from abuse through adminis- 
tration.” - 

The result, he said, “would be a much | 
smaller quantity of immigrants and at 
the same time a much better quality.” 

Mr. Hull spoke by radio through WRC 
and affiliated stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. His address fol- 
lows in full text: 

Immigration is the oldest, most im- 
portant and the least understood of all 
human problems. The migratory habit 
is first found among the animals. In the} 
human race it is the spirit of progress, | 
the call of the wild, the lure of enchanted 
distanees, the search of a great adven-| 
ture that leads people to-migrate. Every 
civilization that exists now or ever has 
existed/was started by the migratjon of 
some wandering tribe. It was made jbet- 
ter or worse by proper or tmproper in- 
filtration of alien stock. In the early 
period of our colonial existence immigra- 
tion was selective but due te competi- 
tion between the colonies for cheap ‘labor 
it became very free and wide open. 

The States inherited this policy from 
the colonies and for’ 100 years of our 
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No Evidence of 
Found in Trade 


about 28,750,000 residents of these cit- 
ies have been affected by this work, 
and that the average expenditure in 
the reporting cities is almost $3.50 per 
citizén. 

Whether or not the drought of this 
Summer will have any efféct upon the 
future plans for improvement and ex- 
pansion of the water supply systems 
throughout the country is not known, 
since the reporting cities did not com- 
ment on this. It is not improbable 
that there wiN be instances where the 
drought has shown that improvements 
were needed, and if the money is avail- 
able, these improvements likely will 
be made. 

A feature of thesé reports was the 
almost universal statement that this 
particular phase of municipal activity 
had been considerably expanded dur- 
ing 1930 and that the work undertaken 
usually had required the services,of a 
much larger number of workmen than 
would have been the case ordinarily. 
Many of the projects reported will not 
be completed during the current calen- 
dar year, and several large projects 


| are reported to be about to get under 


way. 

The appropriations reported include 
not only plans for the extension of 
pipe lines, but also the erection of 
dams, power and pump houses, and 
filtration beds. In addition to directly 
providing labor for many who other- 
wise would be unemployed, this work | 
will indirectly require the services of 
many more in the manufacture of the 
materials needed. 


|New York Contractors Told 


To Employ State’s Citizens 


State of New York: 
Albany, Sept. 15. 


Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, of 
New York State, today wrote Frederick 
Stuart Greene, Superintendent of Public 
Works, ordering a definite warning to 


contractors on State projects {hat they 
must comply with the law giving em- 


|ployment to New York State citizens, 


“ want to ask you once more to re- 
peat this notice. in very defimite, terms,” 
Governor Roosevelt wrote, “as I have 
pointed out before the duty of the State 


/ government is primarily to its own citi- 


zens and while we sympathize with un- 
employment conditions in other parts of 
the country, it is only right that we 
ae take care of our own citizens 
rst.” . 


Sun’s Rays Employed 
To Kill Bark Beetles 


Method Found to Be Better 
Than Burning of | Bark 
From Logs 


Solar heat has proved of economic 
valu@in control of bark beetles and other 
destructive forest tree insects, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced Sept. 
15. The Department says that the bark 
of a lodgepole pine log will “sizzle at 
from 110 to 120 degrees” when the sun 
has warmed the air to only 80 degrees 
and that this heat is fatal to the beetles. 
Bark temperatures as high as 140 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, registered when the 
air temperature was 89 degrees—a. dif- 
ference of 51 degrees—were among re- 
sults of Government experiments. 

_Dr. F. C. Craighead, Chief of the Di- 
vision ‘of Forest Inseets, Bureau of En- 
tomology, said orally that bark beetles, 
which are killed by the sun rays at these 
high temperatures,.are among the most 
destructive of the three or four species 
that attack western pine in Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast States with an ag- 
gregate annual loss, caused by all species, 
of approximately $20,000,000. The States 
in which these bark beetles operate are 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah and Wyoming. 

The Department’s summary, made pub- 
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Incendiarism 
Commission Fire 


Board of Inquiry on Blaze in National Capital’ Recom- 
mends, However, Strict Enforcement of Rule Against 
Smoking in Temporary Buildings 


ALTHOUGH unable to determine the 
“*% cause of the fire which swept 
through the quartersAof the Federal 
Trade Commission Aug. 30, a special 
board of investigation appointed by 
Lt, Col. U. S, Grant 3d, Director of 
Public Buildings anod Public Parks, 
declared in its report, made public 
Sept, 15 that /no-smoking regulations 
should be observed strictly in tempo- 
rary war-time buildings occupied by 
Government departments in Washing- 
ton, D, C. ~ 
The board of investigation, com- | 
priisng Capt. R. C. Montgomery, chief 
of the protective division, United | 
States Park Police, and H. R. Owen, 
assistant chief of the buildings di- 
vision, recommended “that Government 
departments housed in the frame 
buildings of temporary war-time con- 
struction be again emphatically cau- 
tioned in the matter of strict cOmpli- 


, 





» 


ance with existing regulations con- 
cerning smoking in such buildings.” 
The blaze, which caused extensive 
damage not only to the wood and 
stucco building but also to* records 
and files of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Women’s Bureau and the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor, which also were housed in 
the’ structure, apparently started” in 
the stock room of the Trade Commis- 
sion on the first floor, the report dis- 


| closed. 


First evidence of the progress of 
the fire was discovery of the blaze at 
about 1:45 p. m. by two employes of 
the building, testimony shows, and at 
that time the fire’was “beyond control 
of small apparatus.” 

No estimate of the extent of the 


damage has been made public yet, it + 
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of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
‘ Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE.COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FROM ANY ACTION oF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE Bopies ARE IN SESSION oR ADJOURNED 


-' WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1930 


Order Guaranteed 
At Mines in Peru 
American Interests Are to Be 


Safeguarded, Ambassador 
Dearing Advises 


THE Peruvian provisional govern- 

ment has guaranteed order at the 
Cerro de Pasco mine’, owned and op- 
erated by Americans, according to ad- 
vices received by the State Depart- 
ment from the American Ambassador, 
Fred Morris Dearing. 

‘The announcement, which was made_ | 
public Sept. 15 by the Undersecretary 
of State, Joseph P. Cotton, follows in 
full text: 

The Department has received avtele- 

ram from-Fred Morris Dearing, the 

merican Ambassador at Lima, to the 
effect that the ‘provisional government 
guarantees order at the Cerro de Pasco 
mines. Mr. Dearing adds that the 
miners are returning) to work, and that 
the damage to the mines themselves 
due to the-recent disorders there is 
Slight, but that damage above ground 
is considerable. 


Route of Great Circle 


Deemed Best by Navy 


For Flight From Japan | 


Hydrographic Office Tells 
Why Longer Passage Over 
North Pacific Is Regarded 
More Practicable 


Although meteorolofical data over the 
north Pacific is comparatively incom- 
plete, the great circle route from Japan 
to Tacoma, Wash., which was attempted 
by Harold Bromley and Harold Gatty, 
aviators, appears to be the most favor- 
able way to fly the Pacific Ocean, from 
a navigational standpoint, it was stated 
orally Sept. 15 at the Hydrographic 
Office, Department of the Navy. 

Although the great circle route is 
4,257 miles, it is considerably shorter 
than the possible route by way of either 
Guam: or Wake Island and Hawaii, it 
was said, and the winds are more favor- 


able n,over the more southerly route. 
following information was~ made 


‘available by the Hydrographic Office: 

Although upper air charts: for the 
great circle route provide only scanty 
information, there appears to be no doubt 
that strong tail winds would be found 
at medium altitudes. “The prevailing 
winds seem to be northwest and west 
on most of the overwater sections and 
are notably strong - many areas. Such 
winds would be of zreat assistance in 
2 Japan-United States flight. 

While Storms and fog are more fre- 
quent over this route, the greater dis- 
tance and the serious obstacle offered by 
head winds makes the other principal 
alternative, by way of Guam or Wake 
and Honolulu, too difficult an undertaking 
for a nonstop trip. The distance by 
way of Hawaii also is greater by neariy 
1,300 miles. 

‘ Gales, or winds of gale force, and 
storms exist over the northern great 
circle route from 9 to 4 per cent of the 
time, and there are foggy days 40. to 
45 per cent of the time. 

: Northeast and east trade winds over 
the southern route occur at all altitudes 
and would make this route an unwise 
selection for a west to east transpagific 
flight. ’ 

Winds over the north Pacific blow 
clockwise, and the percentage of fog ap- 
parently increases nearer the north. 
Scarcity of radio beacons make it ad- 
visable for planes to follow the northern 
route and keep fairly close to land. o 


Canada to Consider 
Waterway Project 


Temporary ‘Delay Caused by 
Session of Parliament 


Discussion and negotiations with Can- 
ada looking toward development of the 
St. Lawrence waterway project have 
been postponed .until November, accord- 
ing to correspondence from the Cana- 
dian Secretary of External Affairs, R. 
B. Bennett, made public by the Depart- 
ment of State Sept. 15. 

Mr. Bennett, in a letter replying to 
the American Minister, Hanford Mac- 
Nider, s2t November as the earliest pos- 
sible time of dealing with Mr. Mac- 
Nider’s suggestion that commissioners 
be appointed to discuss the project with 
ministers of the United States. This de- 
lay, according to Mr. Bermett, is due to 
the current session of the Canadian Par- 
liament and the | forthcoming Imperial 
Conference, 

The statement of the State Depart- 
ment. making public the, correspondence 
be‘wee:. Minister MacNider and Mr. Ben- 
nett follows i full text: 

_ Following is the text of a communica- 

tion, dated Sept. 2, 1930, addressed by 
the American Minister at Ottawa, Han- 
ford MacNider, to the Canadian Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs, the 
Honorable R. B. Bennett: 

“Sir: I have the honor to\ refer to 
previous correspondence exchanged be- 
tween the Government of Canada and 
the Government of the United ‘States on 
the subject of the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

“In pursuance of instructions from the 
President, I desire to reiterate that the 
Government of thé United States stands | 
ready to proceed with this proposed de- | 
velopment at the eatliest possible date. 
[ have been directed to inquire whether | 
the Canadian Government now finds it- | 
self in a position to appoint commis- 
sioners ‘to discuss jointly with meant 
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State Department 
Of Public Safety 
Urged in Indiana 


Plan Laid Before Committee 


On Law Enforcement Pro-| 


vides Central Control of 
All Police Work 


State Would License 
All Police Appointees 


Clemency Matters and Various| 


‘Activities Now Vested Else- 
where Would Be Handled by 
Board of Four Members 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Sept. 15. 
Licensing of all appointed police offi- 
cers in Indiana, including deputy sheriffs, 
deputy marshals, and deputy constablés, 
would be required under a provision of 
a report by the executive committee of 
the Indiana Committee on Observance 
and Enforcement of Law, submitted on 

Sept. 15 to th. .ull committee. 


The licensing power would be vested} 
in a State Department of Public Safety, | 


which, in addition to conducting schools 
and examinations for police candidates, 
would serve ex-officio as a Board of 
Clemency in place of the existing Board 
of Pardons, 1nd also would take over 
administration of the Bureau of Crim- 
inal Identification, the State motor po- 
lice, the oil inspection department of the 
Board of Health, and the police duties 
of the fire marshal’s office. 

Exceptions from the licensing require- 
ment would include peace officers elected 
by the people, those engaged in the mili- 
tary service of the State or the Federal 
Government, and those called by any 
officer to aid in the execution of his du- 
ties. 

Coordinating Safety Services 

The duties of the proposed new de- 
partment would be performed by a State 
Board of Safety, of four members, who 
would employ a director of safety to 
have general charge of the work. 

‘The portion of the report relating to 
this..subject follows in-full text: ~~ 

For the purpose of better coordinating 
the police and other agencies of the 
State, relating to safety, we recommend 
the creation of a Department of Public 
Safety which shall be administered by 
a board consisting of four members to 
be known as “State Board of Safety,” 
to be-appointed by the Governor, not 
more than two of. whom shall belong to 
any one political party, one to serve for 
one year, one for two, one for three, and 
one for four, or until their successors 
are appointed, and thereafter each ap- 
pcintmeént shall be for the term of four 
years. In case of a vacancy the appoint- 
ment shall be to fill out the unexpired 
term. 

The salary of a member of said Board 
shall not exceed $300 per year, and in 
addition thereto, actual expenses in- 
curred while in “the discharge of his 
duties as such member; said salaries to 
be paid quarterly. They shall hold meet- 
ings regularly, at least monthly. They 
shall have authority to select and em- 
ploy a Director of Safety who shall have 
general charge of the work of the Depart- 
ment and whose salary shall be fixed by 


the Board of Safety subject to the ap-| 


proval of .the Budget Committee, and 
who may be removed only for cause by 
the Board of Safety, after public hear- 
ing on written charges. 

Powers and Duties of Board 

The powers and duties of the’ State 
Board of Safety shall be: 

(1) To set standards for and require 
the licensing of all who do police work 
of any kind or character’in the State of 
Indiana, except peace officers who are 
elected by the people, and those engaged 
in the military service of the State, 
or of the Federal Government, and ex- 
cepting also those called by any officer 
to aid in the execution of any writ or 
process pertaining to his office. 

(2) To take over from the office of 
the Secretary of State and administer 
on and after Oct. 1, 1931, the Bureau 
J 


y 
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deavor to profit, and to see 


that the nation shall: profit; by the 
example and experience of govern- 


ment.” 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Adult Illiteracy 
Reduced in South 


‘ 


Campaign in Four States 
Teaches Many Thousands 
To Read 


Four States—Georgia, Alabama, 

South Carolina and Louisiana—re- 
duced § illiteracy by nearly 250,000 
during the recent campaign to teach 
adults to read and write, the National 
Advisory Commitfeée on Illiteracy an- 
nounced in a statement made public 
Sept. 15. ( 

This accomplishment is described as 
a “tremendous achievement” and “has 
given thé Committee great encourage- 
ment for its campaign following the 
census when every illiterate in the 
United States to the last one will be 
sought and given a chance to learn.” 
The statement follows in full text: 

Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina 
: and Louisiana are the four States 
| which led in the campaign to reduce 

illiteracy before the Federal census 


g 
Election Investigation 
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Telegrams in Chicago 





Senator. Nye Adjourns Hear- 
ing Until September 16 to 
Pérmit Full Attendance of 
Committee Members 


, Chicago, Sept. 15.—Senator Nye 
| (Rep.), of North Dakota, Chairman. of 
the Senate Campaign Fund Investigating 
Committee, recessed the Committee 
hearing Sept. 15 until 10:30 a. m. Sept. 
16. He took this action to permit a full 
attendance of Committee members. 

Previously Senator Nye had obtained 
by subpoena from the Western Union 
Telegraph Company a sheaf of telegrams 
whieh, he said, would be photostated. 
They are supposed to relate to shadow- 
ing of the Committee Chairman by op- 
eratives of the W. C. Dannenberg Private 
| Detective Agency. 

ee, Hanna McCormick, Illinois 
Re my" senatorial nominee, ‘retained 
this agency .after ‘she had reportéd in 
July that her home had been broken into 
in search of campaign expense records. 

The present meeting of the campaign 
investigating group of the Senate is for 
the purpose of delving into further de- 
tails of the activities of the private de- 
tective agency. R. F. Bashford, a Dan- 
nenberg operative who left Fargo, N. 
Dak., on Aug. 30 after being subpoenaed 
by the Senate Committee, was taken into 
custody Sept. 15 by Department of Jus- 
tice operatives. Later he was released 
under bond. 

Mrs. McCormick was on hand for the 
hearing today. She has previously ac- 
cused the agents of the Senate Commit- 
tee of shadowing her and using improper 
methods to obtain information. She gave 
her reason for employing detectives to 
keep on the trail of Senator Nye, as pro- 
tection against the activities of the Sen- 
ate Committee. 





|Decrease of Auto Deaths 
Credited to Public’s Help 


The decrease in the number of deaths 
|from automobile accidents for the four 
weeks ended Sept. 6, compared with the 
i same period of last year, indicates that 
| the people of the country are trying to 
cooperate with the authorities in keeping 
down this rate, it was stated orally on 
| behalf of the Bureau of the Census, 
Sept. 15. 

While the number of deaths during 
this foyr weeks’ period was higher than 
for the preceding period, it was pointed 
out, that the months containing such 
holidays as Labor Day, Fourth of July, 
and others, usually have more accidents 
and deaths than the other months. The 
authorities are pleased with the decrease, 
it was said, for the last two periods re- 
ported, were the first two of this year, 
which were below the corresponding pe- 
riods of last year. 

The statement by the Census 

Bureau will be printed in full text 

in the issue of Sept. 17. 





Progress by Miniature Sets 
To Be Studied in Radio Survey 


Department of Commierce Plans Attempt to Learn How 
Widely They Have Been Adopted by Industry 
And Buying Public 


’ 
A SURVEY of the progress of the 
miniature radio set in the indus- 
try is being planned by the Radio Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce, 
according to an oral statement by the 
Chief of the Electrical Division, Mar- 
shall T. Jones, Sept.-15. This activity 
will be determined by including the 
item, in regard to sales and stocks on 
hand, in the inquiry that is sent to 
dealers four times a year, he said. 

The following information was ob- 
tained from the Division: 

In keeping with the apparent popu- 
larity of things miniature, the minia- 
ture radio set has come in for its share 
of popularity, and to jus’ what extent 
this popularity has gone will be deter- 
mined, if the proposed ‘plan to iclude 
mined, if the proposed plan, tq include 
this inquiry in the questionnaire sent 
to radio dealers, is adopted. We are 
considering including it in the ques- 


tionnaire that will be sent out Oct. 1, | 


but our plans may change, for various 
reasons, before that time, 
F " 4 


| In April of this year, we included 
| for the first tine two questions the 
| answers to which will prove very in- 
teresting when the results are avail- 
able in the near future. The first of 
these is the number of combination 
radio-phonograph sets sold. This 
should give an accurate view of the 
progress that this type set has made 
sinte it was put on the market. The 
number of sales of this type set has 
been ascertained; as well as the num- 
ber of these sets in stock. The other 
question that was included and which 
should be of much interest to every- 
one, particularly the manufacturers 
and others closely associated with the 
industry, concerns the number of sets 
accepted as trade-ins. This trade-in 
question is growing more and more im- 
portant to the industry from every 
standpoint. 
It is therefore thought that informa- 
| tion concerning the miniature sets, if 
ascertained, will be of benefit to all 


concerned in the radio business. 


Obtains Collection of 








—Chester A. Arthur, 


President of the United States, 
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Audience Attire | 


Found to Affect | 


2133 


Sound Reception. 


Voluminous Apparel of 90s 


Required Players to Speak ’ 


Louder in Theaters, Fed- 
eral Specialist Says 


Acoustical Material 
Subjected to Tests 


Noise-absorbing Materials Are 
Declared to Be Used Now in 
Construction of Many Busi- 
ness Buildings re 


Actors and actresses of 25 years 
ago were forced to speak consider- 
ably louder than they do now, 
largely because of the voluminous 
clothing worn by their audiences, it 
was stated orally Sept. 15 by a phys- 
icist with the Sound Section, Bureau 
of Standards, V. L. Chrisler, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Similarly, in modern theatrical 
days, the audience’ absorbs more 
sound in the Winter time than in the 


|Summer time, because people wear 


more and heavier clothing in the 
Winter than in the Summer, he said. 
The quantity of clothing worn by an 
audience is a large factor in deter- 
mining the length of time required 
for sound in a theater to decay, ac- 
cording to the physicist. 

The following information was fur- 
nished by Mr. Christler: 

The Sound Section of the Bureau of 
Standards has for some time been carry- 
ing on experiments with sound rever- 
beration and acoustical materials. These 
experiments have been conducted in ‘a 
specially constructed building housing @ 
large empty room having no sound ab- 
sorption and no acoustical properties. A 
loud speaker is placed in the empty room 
and the length of time required for the 
sound to decay after the source has been 
shut off is measured, “~_ So Pee 
Various ‘Tests Made 

These experiments are carried on in 
the empty room and then with various 
types of materials having acoustic prop- 
erties placed in the room. In this way, 
practically every kind of acoustical ma- 
terial now made has been tested ‘with 
the cooperation of the company manufac- 
turing it. The effects and sound absorp- 
tion qualities of the acoustical materials 
are measured and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards advises the manufacturer on the 
improvement of his product. 


The experiments are conducted both by 
ear and by visual indication. In the 
former method, the length of time re- 
quired for the sound to spend itself is 
timed by individual’s by ear. In the 
second methed, which is thought to be 
more accurate, a microphone is placed 
in the room and the effects of the sound 
are transmitted by electric current 
through an amplifier and into a tube 
volt meter. This gives a visual indica- 
tion of the time required for the sound 
to decay. Success has been’ obtaine 
with both methods. y 

Among the more common substances 
from. which acoustical materials are 
made are plaster and hair felt, sugar 
cane fiber, pumice and rock wool, the 
latter being the result of molten rock 
blown thrown exceedingly fine jets. Some 
of the materials were found to have 
higher coefficients of sound absorption 
than others. In general those of higher 
coefficients seem to be more costly. 

While the use of sound-absorbing mate- 
ri@] has been most. prominent in theatres 


wo 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Problems of Women 


On Pacific Studied 


Organization Perfected at Meet 
ing in Honolulu ‘ 


The Pan Pacific Women’s Association 
is now permanently organized for an im 


terchange of information relative to the ~ 


problems of women in economic,’ educa~ 
tional, and other social activities, the 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, 


Ress Goodykoontz, stated orally at the ™ 


Department of the Interior Sept. 15 upon 
her return, from Honolulu, Hawaii, where 
the association recently convened. 


Miss Goodykoontz, who represented 


the Federal Office of Education, declared 
that the meeting brought about recite? 


cooperation between the Pan Pacific, 
countries in approaching the increasing 
problems of women, 


Delegates from China and Japan pre-" ~ 


sented papers on the attempts in those 
countries to carry education to the) 
masses, Miss  .Goodykoontz ‘tated. 
Throughout the discussions it was ap- 
parent that the aim of education in the 
Pan Pacific nations is 
democratic ideal of extending instructi 

to the general public in so far as sy 
tems can be devised to achieve that end, 
she; said. 

Matters affecting health, labor, and” 
igeneral welfare of women were’ di 
cussed, and a full report of the proceed- 
ings will be published in the near future, 
she eontinued. 

Pointing out that the incréasing i 
portance of women in public life 





‘| pected tuat women will 
solve their new : 


evidenced in the meeting, the Ce 


ganization which will assemble 
cally for general dees it 
able ‘ 
oy pany ae 


to fulfill the! 


; 
nh 


sioner stated that with a permanent re 3 
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mer ee CRT DIBA) 
njury to Lawns 
Cause Reseeding 


gronomist. Asserts Gool el ; | 
~ Weather and Fall Rains; the Federal Farm Board, at a meet-|sibility rests upon his realization that} Situation Remains Severe) \ 
: — D | ing pt. 15, listened to State winners |the benefits of this undertaking are in- 

; May Overcome amage| of essay prizes on the benefits of the| tended for him. Being his organization | 


Especially. 
- Caused by Drought | Agricultural Marketing Act to -cotton|and his law he should endeavor in every 


farmers. It was the first time since the| way to understand the fundamentals ot | Countries 
; | enactment of that anes which created:the | coo Simey' ; He oA ae ae | arsenate ‘ 
ient moisture | Board, that its members in regular meet-| machinery of cooperative marketing an 
a Pape galing sou lawns in- i‘ have heard amateur speakers portray the method ‘of control of the organiza-' 
Fired by the Summer’s extreme drought, | the advantages of’ the act for enforce- | tion, ‘ \ 
saccording to. the Associate» Agronomist, | ment of which Congress already has ap- | 


oie 
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AUTHORIZED" SraTeMeNTs OnLy Are Presenren Hextin, Bene _ 
PusLisHED Without ComMENT BY THE Unitep StaTee DAILY 


Greater Application of Policy ' Cause of Blaze - 
To Select Immigrants~ Urged |p Trade Building | 


Winners of Contests in Two States Present Papers Which Found in Europe Principle Affords Same Protection to Labor That Tariff| Not Determine d 
Were Adjudged Best by American Cotton Sih ~ 7 Does to Industry and Should Be Extended, +e 


Cooperative Association Says Commissioner’ 


+ 


|Federal Farm ‘Board ‘Listens ‘Continued Gain 
To Prize Essays ‘on Its Wark Ty Unemployment 


‘ . 


Board of Inquiry, However, 
Recommepds Strict En- , 
forcement of No-smoking 
Rule in Structures 


\Labor Department Reports| : 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


in Industrial history the settled policy of this ¢oun-|000,000 people in this country gainfully 

| try was. to came Seg Pape = regu- etre at the St time. We 

late immigration. In e Supreme/should at once give direct protection to 

x Court in a very far-reaching decision} American laboring men against aliens 

Unemployment in European countries | took Me SEY eet at tare Daiet Me yd one. ween _ 

|sontinued te pe eevere is the Spring and Seth From that time to the present| there is taber of like "ebaceeter eam: 

He should’exercise his inherent right| Summer of this year, éspecially in the) we have made wonderful progress in re-| ployed in our. own country. 

«Bureau of Plant Industry, C. R. Enlow, | propriated more than $500,000,000 andjand responsibilities to attend meetings|industrially developed countries such as strictive immigration. The first act was| -Why should we permit immigrants to 

in a statement Sept. 15. : ' will be asked to Appropriate more at the for rare of hearing the subjects|Germany and Great Britain, according |the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882. This/come here to swell our army of ynem- 

ii oS ae . coming session, according to members of | discussed and keeping himself fully in-|to data received at the Bureau of Labor | WS followed by various laws restricting| ployment and thereby materially aug- 
Mr. Enlow said that. while the stand , a eaEs ' : 1 t ; 

coer. ) snned. it is | thet Board. formed and"he should pass this infor-| Sa iimmigration by classes. Then followed|ment thé ‘criminal and public charge 

ot grass will be ror no a The presentation of these prize-win- mation on, to his friends and neighbors | 5¢#tistics, Department of Labor. |the literacy test, first vetoed by Presi-|classes of aliens within our country. 

doubtful if many gg ogee on that it |ning essays to the Board was under the | Who are not so well enlightened on the|, Unemployment is about three and a dent Cle d, then by President Taft|Selective immigration would at once 

be found injured to the ex i. K direction of ‘the American Cotton Co- | Subject. Furthermore, he should interest |half. times greater in Finland and Ru-|and then by President Wilson and after-|solve satisfactorily to everybody the 

ee? © —— in 4. i the | Sperative Association whicHoffered med- | himself'in the election of directors and|mania, the statistics reveal. It has al-| wards enacted into law by-Congress over| question of a quota for this hemisphere. 

‘tucky bluegress, he explained, 1s , : _| should assist in the nomination of sych|most trebled in Belgium, is more than) the veto of President Wilson. Then came| Ther itation for 

; f the area where als and cash prizes to those whose pa pen | : ; | d T e would be no further agitation 

common _s a ° aden = pers were adjudged the best in the con-|! en as may be depended upon to give|two and a half times greater in France,|the numerical. restriction or the first|}one as there would be no need for one, 

the drought has been severe. t./test in each State. The two speakers intelligent, and ‘carefully considered di- | and has more than doubled in Germany,/Quota Act of 1921, followed by the sec-|if we had the power td reject those not 

4 dawn erent stone, ~ i; j were Robert W. Evans Jr., of Cameron teat al pee. a ape ee aan a and Poland. It has in-| ond Quota Act of 1924. needed or undesirable. Power to reject, 

temp n the Fall, he po oe is, d Miss Hannah. Heptinstall, of erenda submitted to him.!creased by about 65 per cent in Italy,| The numerical result is that present-|at the source, aliens not needed in our 

* where a shortage at — ” faced |i Sclian Rn nelly NEC. ehamaee i their, Whenever possible he should visit the|Great Britain and Switzerland, by nearly | day immigration is less than onegourtl industrial life would result in a large 

ait would = unwise le e or p ~*~ respective States in the 1930 cooperative | offices and become acquainted with the|60 per cent in Czechoslovakia, by about that of 1907, the total for which year|reduction in the number of aliens. en- 

lawn in order — i reals Sahin ‘cotton marketing essay contest. Cnesneee management. Furthermore,|\) per cent in Hungary and by about 40 was 1,285,349. When it is remembered | tering the country, and at the same time 

His statement follows in 3 ‘ Miss Heptinstall said that this is no = = een sa > a stand | per cent in Austria. There was a slight | that we have on hand today 1,000,000 or| all those coming would be better quali- 

The extreme drought this —_— - sana dor the ebtbon fees Ab become | tem ta on a eecutene an support |increase in the Irish Free State and 2,000,000 unemployed people, we can fied té make good American citizens. A 

resulted in considerable injury to lawns ~. sa oae n loyal aithtully, as a good! Sweden, practically no cHange iff Estonia! readily see that the 1,000,000-a-year rate | net result of selective immigration would |; ings: 

1 ter shas| discouraged and pessimistic and that soldier supports the decisions of his su- a , ae ee ; ; g would | ing findings: 

4in those areas where aa coe i | they should join. hands with the Federal perior officers. This does not apply onl: jand Latvia, and decreases in Denmark, | which immigration had reached prior to|be a much smaller quantity of immi-| That the fire originated in a supply 

. not been available for wa gre * ©| Sere Board in-helping Ao luce’ Ameri-|to matters an scoanda te aa enlteee 7 | Netwey and Yugoslavia of about 9, 4 | restriction would have swelled this num-| grants and at the same time a very much| stock room of the Federal Trade Com- 

exact extent of damage can not be-de-| icultgre on a. basis ‘ef economic | th Sa a e of and 18 per cent, respectively. |ber beyond all possibility of its proper|better quality of those reaching our | mission teini tati d gen- 

‘termined at this time as Kentueky | quality _ with ‘ether: théatri“s. Mr sedthacaidak tea Soca a eo a. such More detailed information from the; @bsorption, with consequences which | shores lecal ante condi. lekated ok Gs tae 

dluegrass, the common lawn grass of | © s. . ers as improvement of seed, reg-, | rs 


‘iene | < Vee ‘ eral office supplies located on the east 
th here the drought has been Evans said the individual cotton farmer ulation of acreage, the ‘participation’ in| DUt¢@™ follows: | wee. ars cae a — ofl ko | Selective immigration will afford to/side of the fifth corridor where it opens 
ee hes the quality of becoming | Should visualize his place in the agricul- | subsidiaries, and, in general, all the ac-|) Austria reported that in July 1524 40 | 66° eae ™ € could |the laboring man the same protection | on e the north hea@ house corridor. A 


: . swees . : : eae | have set up. | . A : a : : 
F +> | tural picture and cooperate with the or- | tivities and enterprises with which the|Persons were receiving benefits as| vw i ; |we give to the industries by a tariff.|conSiderable stock of typewriter carbon ' 
dormant during hot, dry weather. With) ganization of the industry and the Farm organization is concerned. When the secpition is Selly cousidsres paper was stored on shelves in this room 4 


| inst 107,190 in July, 1929. In Bel-|;: : |The selective immigration law is easy 
the return of cool weather blue-grass | B : ivi 7 : ved | Sean y, : | it is apparent that the United States has | o¢ t 2) ain atheeiel : d ; 7 gh 

¢ id f oard in solving the farmers’ unsolved | 7 > >t ;gium, members of unemployment insur- | : rl | enactment and administration and/and a can of furniture polish containing 
lawns probably will revive, provided of| | obiems. armer Determining Factor turned its back on the principle less than a gallon was also stored in the 


a and use 
: ere “Fall | eae : ance societies wholly unemployed in| ‘mmi : |can,be-made free from abuse through ad- 

sere tot hell Fe ee Ee) _ Later, a committee of the Board ad- j In Success of U ndertaking | April totaled 13,421 pr 2.2 per cent. The! the "histoeys ef Sites, particu, | Tae ser ntion. Under our law as it is to-| room. Other than this the room. cen- 
the stand of grass will be thinned some- judged Mr. Evans first prize winner, | All progress has come through organ- | figure for April of last year was 2,507,/jarly as shapéd during the past span of |day es a oH yy ae eee tained nothing of a highly inflammable 
‘what but it is doubtful if many blue- | gold medal ahd $75 cash, and Miss Hep-jization. It is\the fellow who stays out, | Or se cent. Those partially unem-| 48 years, is an actual reflection of the |t: ae wat Cate and a oi nature. 
grass lawns will be injured to the ex- tinstall second in the contest, gold medal |:nd nobody else, who is‘ gumming: up |P0ved in April numbered 30,070 or 4.9/ principle of self-preservation on the art | ial engi 2 h ng cae ead otart . 
fent that it will be necessary to reseed|8"d $50 cash, prizes’ furnished by the | the wheels’of cooperative progress. The | Per cent, as compared with 12,361 or 1.9) of a-great national commonwealth o all |) h ae ef nd ner ne wo Wi h z It has been established by reliable wit- 
them. American Cotton Cooperative Associa- great future prospérity for America’s Pe cent in April, 1929. |the standards, social, economic and po-| )1° 7 006 a we i ey a ith UN- | nesses. who were in the vicinity of this 
REEF, 60s. the of your tial nwa tm- tion. —— — ‘as a os farmers lies yonder just beyond the gate | The number of members of Czecho-| litical, which thave brought us forward |™ Pas men a it is a : e Prevent. tise | room as late as 1:15 p. m., that there 
rovement should be attempted. Grasses een, only the two cone carried of adversity. The farmer himself is the |S!0vakian trasie-union unemployment in-| from our first strike for independence. | -- op country we should refuse admis-| ya. nothing unusual noticeable at that 
?P Se for lawn use in the ‘Nosthera| State contests to a conclusion, it was‘ determining factor—as to the time his |SUrance a unemployed in April was| Out of the great immigration lessons |*!0n trom any country to those who ex-|\time. A witness who left the building 
Re tonto to the # | orally explained by the director of infor- | people shall enjoy prosperity—that to |42,664, of 3.7 per cent, as compared with Which we have learned, particularly dur-| pect to make their living as miners,) + 4:98 smelled but did not see smoke in 
which they are justly entitled. |26,835, or 2.4 per cent in the same month| ing the last quarter century, has come \ caveadiees textile workers, bricklayers,| the main lobby, which is about 50 feet 

In short; it is the business of the in. Of th€ Previous year. Denmark's trade-| the knowledge that numerical restric- |farPemters, plumbers, common laborers, |from the stock room. The Board, there- 
dividual farmer to visualiz his i e 1) | unionists without work in June totaled| tions alone are not sufficient: to bring | tile setters, stone cutters, actors, a8-| fore fixes the time of the beginning of 
|the picture and by his performence and |24207 or 88 per cent, as against 27,-|2bout an ideal immigration situation. | Pestos .workers, bakers, boiler makers; | the fire at appfoximately 1:25 p. m. 
influence cooperate with the organization "9°? °",10 per cent, in June, 1929, For within our own ranks great changes | book’ bjnders, shoe workers, iron work-| The fire was discbvered by Samuel 

Harris, a messenger of- the Children’s 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
was stated orally by Capt. Montgomery, 
although figures have been prepared for 
further checking before béing sent to 
the District of Columbia Fire Depart- 
ment. 

Three employes of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the summary of testimony “ 
included in the report shows, stated that 
in their opinions there was no motive 
for incendiarism. W. H. S. Stevans, As- 
sistant Economist, said he believed no 
recotds directly above the room where 
the fire apparentl; started, were suffi- 
ciently importan provide a motive ~ 
for incendiarism. 

The summarized report follows in full 
text: \ ; 

After careful consideration’ of all evi- 
dence available bearing upon the origin A 
of the fire, the Board reports the follow-*" , 











Time of Fire 





‘States, if planted in the Fall, become es- | mation, Frank Ridgeway, of the Board, 
tia te oe rent =, ao | = = the Sr isathem oe of ne 
i ' es IS es | relations, gar Markham, also one o 
in order to compete with Spring growth |the judges, explained that the purpose 
wt oo. * lawn = _ ae ee tee ee — the ames 
planted, weeds invariably predom e,| of the Board. e third judge on behalf 
as they start quickly while grasses re-| of the Board was A. W. Mckay, cooper- 
quire considerable time for germination | ative marketing specialist of the Board. 
and grow very slowly at first. ,Carl Williams, cotton member of the 
$ Plowing of Lawn Unwise | Farm Board, presented the prizes. 
Facing a shortage of = this | Pur pose in View 
Fall, it is unwise to spade or plow up a} “ws 74 F 
‘lawn in order to reseed. Plentiful mois- When Bill Was Signed 
ture is an absolute essential if a suc-} Following ‘; the text of Mr. 
tessful seeding is to be made. essay: 
Attempting to thicken the stand of! June 15, 1929, President Hoover signed 
grass on a lawn by the addition of more|ar act to establish a Federal Farm 


seed is seldom successful, as the young|Board. The act was created for two pur- 
grass plants are unable to compete with|poses: First, to promote the effective 


Evans’ 





‘ | In” Estonia ‘ther 2.065 _jare taking place yearly. Social, eco-|¢rs, cigar makers, hat makers, drafts- 
and the Farm Board towards doing those | : e were 2,700 unem-| omic and political standards are rapidly|mé@n, garment workers, tail lass 
|things which the members themselves, ag poreess, ees in AY, 6 inorevinns” Tn tdusizy on aeudae- wacker, section men Salto, 4 oto [Ravens Sad tenis Mean eee 
| and nobody else ean do for the Truly, sus t decrease €rom the 2,169 registered |" : . | . 9 oe »\of the guard force, at about the same 
Shee heads Of Tee atlncih or en aaa |' Gin emth te S008 Onveapendipg (ore SAA BOW Meeheds Of mamumsctere | SGrbere end Shee shiners. time, approximately 1:45 p.m. The Djs- 
\t s 1e stfengtl ur Nation : ae : ~ |and transportation are changing our ; pera g + nila} é 
is the cooperative spirit in the minds and | ess fee Teles Sete) aes is May,| aks ohare ar tetaceniel we tees \Work of Bureau trict, fire alarm ‘boX in the building Was 
hearts of the individual citizens of our! 1.919 persons retelving benefits in dune | activity. If Immigration Described Levees a > delay ae cone * ‘ee 
| country. while only 394 received benefits in June| 1he last 10 years ;have witnessed | ig are oh ; ee naa wy fo - hat were 7 — 
Second, the cooperative ~association| of the year before mightly changes in the production and| This is said in the spirit of national) 9'@Tm ane re ee nee saratue prior 
connection is unquestionably the solution} Germany’s registration list showed | handling of the output of our more than | Self preservation for America and of un-| = a pon ining it yp oa aie 
to the farmer’s unsolved problem. . Alex | 2,715,000 ‘persons out of work in July, | 42,000,000 gainfully employed people. It} erstanding, sympathy and _ interest h ie - vontle °w id 
ander Legge, Chairman, Federal Farm|as against 1,253,000 in July, 1929. For|iS more apparent thap ever before that | Which 'we have worked, out and which|Of the fre was apparentyy very aun 
|Board, has recently made the following|Great Britain and doxthera Ireland, |the principle of selectivity must enter | ying. wena ~ ——. atte | So mall epeces To ate oe 
ahi _ = = adh s : 7? s : sane, | UFJ experiments fram ¢ i ays| DY 5m 2 F 
t Ww ‘ir statements me is too late to. question 1,946,629 were registered in June of this | wholesomety _ oor panning of im-| until the crane time. ‘Throughout the District of Columbia Fire Department 
the plants already established. It is im-|merchandising of agricultural commodi-| ‘Re eflicacy of cooperative marketing. | year and 1,176,064 in June of last year.|™gration in the years to come. ==} riod, howev h i was very prompt and all available appa- 
ssible to prepare a seedbed when the|ties in interstate and foreign commerce, | 1 he Nation has set its stamp of approval | Hungary reported 20,732 trade unionists | We are daily witnessing rapid divisions| W010. Period, sowever, the American | t t th £ the fire j 
¢ iron ig in growing grass; consequentiy,!and to place agriculture on a basis of UPON it, and blazed a trail for every| without employment in May as against |of labor. What was a single trade 30/*Pinit of tolerance and liberality has | very short time Cee ee 
‘only a small per cent of the seed ac-|economic equality with other industries,|{#™™mer to follow. You know something | [4,053 in May, 1929. The Irish Free|or eveny 20 years ago is now a mul. | ieven, never failed; neither has its in-| Careful examination was made of sil 
tually germinate and very few of those|and to that end to protect, control, and|!S Wrong with agriculture. There may | State had 26,027 insured persons without|tiplicity of trades. Specialized occupa-| pendence and its obligation es son" | conditions surrounding the point of 
that germinate survive competition with| stabilize the currents of interstate and!>€ many and various remedies.  Still,| jobs in April, which is 9.2 per cent. The|tions ‘now carry on our production. | Cerne America, herself, the land.of geldén | origin of the fire oat of ae who 
the older plants. It is possible to reseed |forcign commerce in the marketing of|the Government is behind only one, and figure is compared with 24,256, or _8.6|Scientific methods are reducing hand | PPPortunity for all. Before I clete, | night know something concerning the 
bare spots in the lawn, but difficult to|2 -icultural _»mmodities and .their food|T¢&ardless of your opinion ypu. might Per cent, for May of the year before. .|labor. \Accordingly, the immigrant who} be ie to ey Shatiing of the wack $6 | acai Wine questioned. All the evidence 
attempt to thicken a thin to fair stand| products. This maybe done: | just as well get on the wagon and drive|. Italy had in May 367,183 persons reg-|seeks our shores to enter into economic |the Bureau of Immigration. This Bu-| obtainable concerning -electrical wirin 
‘of grass by reseeding. | First b aetna’ lati ‘hard. We're all going one way, and it|istered as unemployed, compared with|competition with native-born or natural-| TCA is in the Department of Labor, | ond apparatus indicefed that no aoe : 
Undoubtedly’ the best program to fol-; second 5 ~ cae de con q| Would be just as hard to make progress /227,682 in May, 1929. Partially unem-| ized artisans must, indeed, be carefully i ich is governed by —the Honorable | ojgitions in that respect existed at the 
low in rejuvenating a bluegrass lawn is | yactefyl satis = v1 dist ibuti cient and/in the opposite direction as for-one steer /Ployed for the same periodg were 22,825| sglected, with the view of causing no dis-}“®mes J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. His | time of the fire. There was apparently 
to fertilize and topdress. The grass is} Third by ods of distribution. =—_ | to run against the rest of the herd. and 8,713, respectively. Latvia, for the|Placement or employment embarrass-|¢"¢Tsy and humanity have been of in-| 14 material stéred in the stockroom 
‘much weakened by the severe Summer, |;; oy y encouraging the organiza-| «Regardless of what measure of sué-|8ame months, reported registered totals|ment to the ore who is entitled to earned | ¢Stimable value in the solving of immi-| Which could have generated spontane- 
consequently should_be fertilized as soon ry al oleae ore. associa-| cess the present movement may have,/0f unemployed as 1,421 and 1,433, re-| consideration. gration problems during the last 10| gus combustion. No evidence was ob- 
‘as posisble. A complete fertilizer, that |-ontrol for eee hs er R, eir OWN|the farmers made a distinct step for- | spectively. | Of greater importance, however, than| Years. Honorable Robe Carl White is|tainable to show that there had been"™ 
is, one containing nitrogen, phosphorus |©nttel. grea er unity of effort in| ward in 1929 in the passing of the Agri-| A total of 23,914, or 6.3 per cent of|even the stress of economic competition | First Assistant Secretary of Labor and | yiobation of the’ regulations, against é 
and potassium, should be used, provided | 74" e ing - i y promoting the estab-| cyltural Marketing: Act. It is going on.|members of unemployment insurance so-;among the workers of America is the Honorable W. W. Husband is Second As- | smoking or use of matches in the stock- 
of course that such fertilizer has not|//S™ment and financing of a farm mar- icieties in The Netherlands wege without | fact that our whole future structure as a ° 
[Continued on Page 5,Column 2.]: 


} | sistant Secretary. Their advice and co- | room or vicinity. 
‘been applied recently. Four or five keting system of producer-owned and | |work in May, as compared with 10,820,| country of democracy and freedom rests | OPeration is always very helpful to the | 
‘pounds: sulphate of ammonia, 10° to 15 | Producer-controlled cooperative associa- | 5 eet eee te jor 3 per cent in May, 1929. Norway| firmly upon the uninterrupted continua- Bureau in soiee the many problems 
pounds superphosphate and threeor four | tions and other agencies. ; Study Is Conducted |reported its registered unemployment at/|tion of all the standards which we have|that confront it. This Bureau is- doing | 
‘pounds of muriate of potash mixed to- Fourth, by aiding in preventing and | / 13,939 in June, a drop from. 34,547 in|established through our own genius and|# ™ighty work and is doing it very well. | 
gether, or some good commercial fer- coatrollin, surpluses in any agricultural Into Medi i al Pl t |June, 1929. In Poland the registered|ambition in the years of struggle which but it is not doing it as thoroughly as 
tilizer containing an equivalent amount |C°MModity, throu.": orderly production icin an 8 unemployed in June fhumbered 218,438,| lie behind all our progress. “ |it should be done... Personnel of both 
of readily available nitrogen, phosphorus |@24 cistribution, so as to maintain ad- a a hte which is more than double the 105,065| This means that we can welcome only|the field forcés and. the Bureau itself 
and potassium, is sufficient for 1,000|Vantageous domestic markets and pre- ; for that month of the previous year. the higher type of foreign newcomers—|‘% Woefully weak in numbers., The pres- 
square feet of lawn. vent such surpluses from causing undue} Department of Agriculture Is-| Rumania had only 6,819 registered un-| those whose background is not unlike|SUTe to get into the ,country is all the 
Fertilization Important — sg ee oF depressions sues Bulletin on Subject |employed in May, 1929, but the figure a| our own, or who at least have the funda- | time increasing along the far-flung bor- 
The fertilizer can be scattered over|’ oe i. sue ny 4 3 ri year later had, jumped to. 25,096.| mentals “required to achieve the same | ders and every port of this great coun- 
the lawn by hand and watered into the’ ;, a eae, Peete (rating Wits me . sate PAIN sda ; ‘ a trade-unionists totaling 38,347, goals té which we are bound. (ee eee Bee son. not ane a not 
soil. the grass is not wet with rain| , Sees E ollection of plants for drug manufat-!or 12.3 per cent were without work in ft . : : actorily mee e great problems } j immigrants whom we de 
or dew it is not necessary to water, fol- | 1} | Restriction Is an Equitable aa hey nations 


not ree a ae a ee ture is not so easy and remunerative as| April, as compared with 35,989, or 11.1 ‘ Tthat confront it. /I appeal to the cit | weleome shall be adapted to our national 
lowing application, as not enough fer- cy r national in| ij may appear, according to a statement per cent, in April, 1929. In Switzerland|!mprovement in Govérnment |2ens of this, our well-beloved country, | settings and our national needs.” My 


tilizer will adhere to the grass to ehaee | Secee' ste ta wae ee ee eke (oe Sept. 15 by the Department of Agri-|2.6 -per cent the members of unem-| Selective’ and restrictive immigration|t® Study these, our pressing difficulties,/a>peal to you, myeountrymen, is that we 
burning. In other words, do not pass UP | serieuitural cemmedity or i yon of the! culture. The Department has just issued |ployment funds were out of work in| is no longer a fantasy. It is a reality |@Nd when you think of the immigra-| follow this far-seeing vision of our Pres- 
proper fertilization just because no wa- | 38 a. cele _ eee - rates a new publication on the subject. Its | March, as compared with 1.6 per cent| which has long since emerged from the |ticn question, you should think of it in|ident so that in the future immigrants 
ter is available. ; q S$ tor S8UCN | statement follows in fulltext: jin March of the preceding year. Yugo-| experimental ‘stage, and whith‘ now|@ charitable spirit of broad-minded, far-|shall not enter the country who are un- 


- Topdressing a lawn consists of ati eo Federal Farm Board. shall exe-| a." 2 bulletin, “American Medicinal!slavia registered 8,704 unemployed in| awaits but further development. It is|seeing vision, looking only to the future! needed or undesirable. 
ing the lawn with a light cover of rich Plants of Commercial Importance,” the|May, as, against 10,583 in May, 1929, recognized now as a just and equitable | = _ . = ———_———- —— 
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room soil or other materials containing| ment of the Board, aid > a e jug: | comprehensive study of the wide range pevien of imam pat and. pation is ths 
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welfare of our beloved country. Let us 
hasten the day when not an immigrant 
shall enter this country whose occupa- 
tion is of such a nature that he will have 
to take an American citizen’s job away 
from him. 

Siich a policy as would meet the views 
of our great President, the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover, when he said in his 
last message “Our present problem is 
to formulate a method in which a lini- 














— aoe pe — a enients — in carrying out en |% ee wand in toy preparation of Review Is Requested our citizens of tomorrow. Like all other 
; e material used should | policy y , } a . A ata 2 ‘ . 
well pulverized, free as possible fon | f With. ie walter ak the Federal Farm| M@y wild plants, some of them weeds,| | In Contempt Case legislation it has disclosed defects which 
weed seed, and should be applied to the | Board before us let us answer this ques- some popular wild flowers and others im- ya ore ee ee | 


lawn in the fall at a depth of % to %|tion: “How can the benefits of the co-|Portant forest trees,\have long been used f 1 | ; 
far-reaching, progressive move to solve} Published every day in the year except Sundays and Government holidays by 


imch. The grass should not be covered | operative marketing act be bro jin the practice of medicine. Since the) iti i i 

completely under any _ consideration.| the cotton farmer?” by dicey the days of the earliest seflers the collection | etition Filed - Thomas W. our unemployment and farm problem. | The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, at Twenty-second and 

Topdressing is practiced regularly on Cunningham Litigation =. mired are ou Streets N. W., Washington, D. €. Telephone: Decatur 6000. 
: undred im rants en aR RT Te 
taining good stands of grass. ond, the cooperative association confiec-| "ural communities. Many people believe . : country last year. It is a reasonable es- | 
Blue oes responds Santhlouinaly well| tion; thirds the Federal Farm ; heard | that this is an ea@y and highly remuner- me . oe Thon 4M. Pram | fimate that over 50 per cent are today | 
to a program of fertilization ‘and top-| Position. jative occupation, but in fact it is often| ham No 451 invol re ane Connie displacing .American citizens who were 

dressing. The plants spread by under-| First, the individual farmer’s respon-| tiresome, is only moderately remunera-| swer questions pro ceeiae “the ee res Saree ‘ve immiersti 
ground root stalks or stems and this ~x_—_—_—_—rr se | tive, and markets are usually limited. | of g Senate eater tate hen cee _If we had had selective immigration | 
Spread in encouraged by such treatment.| plenty of water are essential. A mixture | Persons who desire to engage in ¢this| asked of the Supreme Court’ in . neti. ¥ — as pore wane navy bets | 
; Watde Baeenticl of 90 per cent Kentucky blue-grass seed | Work first learn to recognize the market- | tion for a writ of certiorari just filed u peeenererte problem o the mani e| 
Water is of course essential at all|#%4 10 per cent Rhode Island bent or | able plants that are to be found in their) According to the petition, which’ is aes on thay habe — while "the 
times to a successful blue-grass lawn,| G@t™man mixed bent is recommended for | locality. we. x | signed by the Solicitor General, Thomas| criminal i ri ily ial menace 
q 3 . ~ " § etl lev { * - | 
The wonderful blue-grass lawns of the| fertile soils of the northern States, or on In this bulletin, A. F. Sievers, of the|D. Thacher, Mr. Cunningham "was _in- aaa _ ld be dealt ith “frst ; such, | 
irrigated section of the West illustrate |S°i! well-fertilized, but to seed this mix-| Bureau ‘of Plant Industry, describes 128 | dicted in the Supweme Court of the Dis- a 1 a press a “a io pe lem | 
what can be done when water is abun.|‘Ur@ 0" poor soil is a waste of seed. In plants of medicinal value and commer-| trict of Columbia for refusal to answer t oe oe a a 
dant. The general practice of ideals the latter instance such grass as_ red, Cial importance and indicates methods of | certain allegedly pertinent questions at o § aed ag - a arate 
lawns in those sections is to give . fescue or redtop should be used. Red|handling. Accompanying each descrip-|the committee hearing. He was appre-| national clammsawealth rests u ay the | 
thorough irrigation anak ‘weak * 10 fescue is also an excellent shade grass. |tion is a picture of the plant. } hended in Philadelphia upon a removal|uninterrupted continuation of ai the 
days. This is quite different and wl Seedings should be fairly heavy, from Copies of Miscellaneous Publication | warrant. The sufficiency of the indict- eae social, economic and political 
Mele to the light daily waterin preter-| three to five pounds of seed per 1,000|77-M, “American Medicinal Plants of| ment was chalenged on the ground that| which. have brought me davwend from 
by many lawn Lae in Washington square feet of lawn should be used and, Commergial Importance,” may be ob-| the questions which he had failed to an-|our first strike for independence. And 
Sind other sections of the East ge on! seed of high germination and free as| tained free by writing to the Office of In-| swer were not pertinent to the commit-/to these! protective standards we must 
i ahee seedines pre to be sade this | possible from weed seed should be| formation, United States Department of /|tee’s inquiry. “The court held that the|add the future welfare of our business, 
Fall, a firm, well-prepared seedbed and | *ecured- ' Agriculture, Washjngton, D. C. indictment was sufficient but the Circuit} and our craftsmen and laborers. With 
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subject from three angles: First, ‘the | °f plants for the crude-drug market has 
‘golf greens and is of great value in main-| individual farmer’s responsibility; sec- | provided employment for many people in 
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; 4 ‘is. made. 


‘New Tariff Commission | 
Bs Is to Be Announced. 


The full personnel of the Tariff Com-! 
aemicn will be announced by President 
ver Sept. 16, according to information | 
made available at the White House 
Pent. 15. 
~ Four members of the six-membered bi- | 
partisan commission are to be named by 
the President Sept. 16 it was said. Mr. 
Hoovér has already selected Henry P. 
tcher, of Pennsylvania, for chairman- 
ori of the Commission, and Thomas 
alker Page, of Virginia, as the first 
7 ocratic member. Mr. Fletcher, who 
takes office today, will confer with the| 
President in the morning before the an- | 
meement of the remaining appointees | 


Under, terms of the Hawley-Smoot | 
ff act, the President was given 90, 
ys to appoint a new commission. This 
riods ends at midnight, Sept. 16, when 
present Commission automatically 
. The President’s appointments will, | 


ore, take effect inymediately. 
; 4: 


National Anniversaries . 
~Mexican Independence Day 
September 16 


The Pan American Union has made available this information: 


HE modern history of Mexico may be said to date from Sept. 16, 1810, 
when Don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla issued a declaration of independence, 
known as “El Grito de Dolores.” Previously the country, then known as New 
Spain, had been governed for a period of nearly 300 years by 64 viceroys. 
Complete independence was not achieved until 1821, when the! last of the 
viceroys withdrew. ei - : 
"HE City of Mexico is generally conceded to be the oldest city in America, 
It was successively the ancient capital of the Toltecs, Chichimecs, 
Nahualtecs and finally the Aztecs. 
GRICULTURE forms one of the chief industries of the Mexican people, 
although mining is highly developed and pfrhaps the best organized of 
all industrial activities, 2 
NG. PASCUAL ORTIZ RUBIO, as President-elect of Mexico, visited the 
United States early this year. He paid a visit to President Hoover and 
made a tour of many. States, including the far west, before his return to 
Mexico City in February, when he was inaugurated ‘for the six-year term. 


| with one judge dissenting, reversed the 
| judgment on the ground that the indict- 
ment failed to,charge a crime because 
the questions which the present respon- 
dent refused to answer did not appear 
| to be pertinent. 

The questions, it is explained in the 
| petition, arise out of an inquiry insti- 
| tuted -by the Senate in respect of the 
| validity of the election of a United 
| States Senator from Pennsylvania in 
November, 1926. 








‘Scope of Tariff Inquiry 
Into Cheese Determined 


Tha Tariff Commission, at a meeting 
| Sept. 15, announced the scope of the in- 


ain the’alien emissaries which they would 
send to our shores, we must yet cling 


to self-preservation with~ sufficient zeal | 


to see that our national customs, tradi- 
tions and progress are not dwarfed or 
diminished; that our educational and 
health programs are not?’ menaced by 
masses who are inherently unprepared to 
meet the high American standards; and 
that our gvorkers, who have contributed 
so much to our economic advancement, 
are not displaced by competitors from 
abroad. 

To perform this duty, it is clearly nec- 
ony that we increase the selective 
prine "= already in force and give 
special "consideration to immigrants, to 
the end that each applicant shall be 
qualified, under economic standards based 
upon the demand and supply of our 


vestigation it will make of the differ-| working,population, to fit peacefully and 


ences in costs of, production and other progressively into the great ranks of 


| facts and conditions enumerated in the|our gainfully employed workers. 
|Senate resolution’ regarding cheese, the! 


In considering this question of selec- | 





acting chairman of the Commission, Dr.|tive immigration, it is well to remember 
Edgar B. Brossard, stated orally. \that practically all other governments 

The investigation will include all do-Mn the world. are today handling their 
mestic , and imported cheese, except|immigration question with selection as 
“cheese of the American or Cheddar, and|to national needs as the first require- 
Swiss dr Emmenthaler types,” he stated.) ments of an‘immigrant. There are 42,- 
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4 : dels AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
¢ Radio Gommission 
Hears Arguments 


On Higher Power 





Counsel for Stations Tell 
Why They Contend Appli- 
cation for 50,000 Watts 
Should Be .Granted 


Hearings on the applications of 25 
leading broadcasting stations in various 
parts of the country for authority to use 
the present maximum broadcasting power 
of 50,000 watts were begun before the 
Federal Radio Commission Sept. 15, with 
an. attack on the Commissions order 
restricting the number of channels upon 
which stations of this power may op- 
erate. 

Arguing the first of the applications, 
for Station WHAM, Rochester, N. Y., 
William J. Donovan, former Assistant 
Attorney General, declared that the re- 
quest of this station was not competitive 
with other applications from stations in 
the First or Eastern Radio Zone. There 
is no necessity, he said, of comparing 
the situation of the three other @ppli- 
cants in the First Zene with that of 
Station WHAM: 

The Commission’s order, restricting to 
20 the number of cleared channels upon 
which stations of 50,000 watts may op- 
erate—representing one-half of the to- 
tal of 40 cleared channels set aside for 
exclusive high-power operation—was de- 
clared to he technically ill-advised - and 
a “waste” of radio facilities by Profes- 
sor C. M. Jansky Jr., of Washington, 
appearing as consulting radio engineer 
for the Rochester station. 

Favors High Power 


Professor Janskv said he finds no tech- | 


nical reason why all cleared channel sta- 
tions should not use at least 50,000 
watts power. On the other hand, he 
asserted, “there is every technical rea- 
son why they should use at least this 
much power.” 

In addition to Col. Donovan, WHAM, 
operated by the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company, was rep- 
resented by B. M. Webster Jr, and Paui 
M. Segal, former general counsel and 
assistant general counsel, respectively of 
the Federal Radio Commission. 

Station WBZ, Boston, of the Westing- 
house Electric and’ Manufacturing Com- 
pany, was represented by Judge John 
J. Jackson, and George S, Law; WOR, 
Newark, N. J., Bamberger Broadcast- 
ing Service, by former Representative 
Frank D. Scott, of Michigan, and W4JS, 

ew York, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, by A. L. Ashby and E. §. Sprague. 

Cross-examination of witnesses for 
WHAM was waived by counsel for all 
stations extept Station WOR. Mr. Web- 
ster, on behalf of the Rochester sta- 
tion, made formal objection to cross- 
examination of witnesses on the ground 
that‘the Comfnission’s own regulations 
did not permit it in such cases. The ap- 
plications for increased power are not 
competitive, he held. The objection, how- 
ever, was overruled by Chief Examiner 
Ellis H., Yost, presiding. 


Better Service Is Sought 

Col. Donvan declared that the applica- 
tion of WHAM for 50,000 watts power 
on its exclusive channel of 1,150 kilocy- 
cles is actuated principally by the de- 
sire “to give better radio broadcasting 
service\to the public.” The installation 
of the more powerful apparatus is re- 
quested so that the quality of the recep- 
tion now enjoyed by WHAM’s listeners 
may be improved, and so that the pres- 
ent higher grade service area of the sta- 
tion may be extended “to the thousands 
of rural listeners and to the many urban 
localities which are not now adequately 
served by programs from the station and 
which must depend for that service upon 
sporadic and unsatisfactory reception. 

Col. Donovan’ asserted that the sev- 
eral applications for increased power in 
the first zone are not competitive be- 
cause the various stations serve differ- 
ent areas and communities. “They op- 
erate upon different and widely sepa- 
rated frequency assignments,” he con- 
tinued. “In each instance the case that 
such a station may have upon an ap- 
plication for increased power Is @ Case 
in its own behalf, involving the require- 
ments of its service area, and technical 
problems incident to its own frequency 
assignment.” 


There is but one issue before the Com- 
mission, declared Col, Donovan: “Do the 
public interest, convenience and necessity 
require the granting of this application 
for increased power?” 

Prof. Jansky testified that after first 
hand field investigations he had reached 
the conclusion that the increase in power 
of Station WHAM from 5,000 to 50,000 
watts “will greatly increase the cover- 
age obtained, first, by increasing the 
area throughout which high-grade re- 
ception will be possible, second, by in- 
creasing the area throughout which rea- 
sonably satisfactory coverage is ob- 
tained, third, by improving the recep- 
tion conditions at the home of many lis- 
teners who now receive the station but 
do not receive what is considered high- 
grade dependable service, and fourth, by 
increasing the number of listeners who 


2.) 


* Loanto Aid Handling 
Of Grain Approved 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 


~ 


’ 
Agreement Reached to Finance 
Shipments and Storage 


An agreement just entered into be- 
tween the Grain Stabilization Corpora- 
tion and a banking syndicate for a loan 
of $30,000,000 to the corporation to 
finance grain movement and stores is 
“just a matter of\ transfer of funds and 
financial readjustment, in keeping with 
the policy of the Farm Board,” James 
C. Stone, vice chairman of the Board, 
stated orally Sept. 15. 

His reference was to a news report 
that the Grain Corporation had agreed 
with the Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, the Nationa] 
City Bank of New York, and the Chase 
National Bank of New York, to handle 
the $30,000,000 loan as bankers’ —ac- 
ceptances, é ’ 

Mr, Stone said the same thing is be- 
ing done with respect to cotton, and that 
he would not be surprised to see the 
cotton cooperatives handle 3,000,000 
bales this year. 

He said also that the Farm Board 
has enough funds to tide over its work 
until Congress meets in December, and 
added that the Board has $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 not committed, and about 

eee to $70,000,000 that is com- 
tte / 
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Readily by Heavy Clothes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

and particularly the talking picture 
houses, their use in business buildings 
has progressed at a rapid rate during 
the past three or four years. It has been 
found that this materjal, which is most 
often placed im the ceiling, is very effec- 
tive in softening and toning down such 
office noises as originate from typewrit- 
ers, persons speaking and various busi- 
ness machines. 

Considerably more acoustical material 
is required in the talking picture houses 
than ordinary legitimate theaters, due 
to the fact that while the human voice| 
is somewhat limited in volume, the loud| 
speakers used in sound reproduction have 
virtually wumnlimited volume. Conse- | 
quently, most talking picture houses have 
la reverberation périod of about one- 
half the duration the ordinary theater 
has, 

In the theaters the acoustical material! 
jis commonly placed in the ceiling and 
|side walls while curtains and drapes are, 
jalso used. Im many theaters, the soft 
seats and spring padding in the backs 
of the chairs serve to absorb much sound. 

The Federal Government has recently 
made use Of acoustical materials in its | 
buildings. Some of the Internal Reve- 
jnue building has been treated as has a} 
portion of the new Department of Com- 
merce building now unde? construction. | 
The office of the supervising architect at | 
the Treasury has also been’ treated, | 
where it is said to be very successful, | 

A notable example of the lack of 
sound absorption may be found in the 
large railwaxy stations of the country. 
Practically all of them are very rever- 
berant. As a result, the train announcer 
is forced to sing out his calls in a loud 
voice. If he spoke in ordinary tones, but | 
very few people would be able to hear 
and understand him. 


| 








Airport Construction 
Plans Are Described 


Establishament or Improvement 
Of Fifteen Reported 


Establishment or improvement of 15| 
municipal, commercial, and private air- 
ports is contemplated, the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce 
has just announced ina statement which 
follows in full text: 

For the week ending Sept. 11, the Areo- 
nautics Branch has received information 
to the effect that the following. cities 
propose the establishment of airports. 

Cities contemplating municipal air- 
ports are followed by the letter M; com- 
mercial projects by the letter C; and pri- 
vate projects by the letter P, Names with 
asterisk (*) indicate airports already 
established for which improvements are 
contemplated or under way. 

Fitzgerald, Ga. (C); Ottumwa, Iowa 
(C); *Andover, Me. (M); *Presque Isle, 





Me. (C); Milo, Me. (M); Clarksdale, 
Miss. (M); Troy, N. Y. (C); *Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. (M); Lawrenceburg, 


Tenn. (M); Manchester, Tenn. (M); Mc- 
Minnville, Tenn. (M); Eagle Pass, Tex.| 
(M); Harlingen, Tex. (M); Middlebury, 
Vt. (M); *Springfield, Vt. (M). | 

During the past week information has 
been received to the effect that the munic-| 
ipalities which follow shoud be deleted 
from the list of “proposed airports” car- 
ried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 5, as the 
cities in question have either established 
the airports or the projects have been 
indefinitely postponed: 

Airports established: Waynesboro, Pa.; 
Beaufort, S. C.; Longview, Wash. 

Projects indefinitely postponed: Hunt- 
ington, Ind.; Frostburg, Md. 


| 





Adult Mliteracy Reduced 
In Four Southern States) 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
enumerators started their rounds in 
April, 1930, according to reports re- 
ceived here by the National Advisory 
Committee on Iiliteracy), of which the 
Hon, Ray Lyman Wilbur is chair- | 
man. 

Georgia enrolled and taught 40,848 
adults; Alabama taught 41,726; South 
Carolina taught 49,348; and Louisiana 
taught 108,351. In these four States 
alone, 240,270 illiterates were taught to 
read and write. This, as_ pointed out 
'by the National Advisory Committee, is| 
jof itself a tremendous achievement, to 
say nothing of the thousands in Vir- 
giniaa West Virginia, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas and other States that were} 
reached in the campaign. 

This report has given the Committee 
encouragement for its campaign follow- 
ing the census when every illiterate in 
the United States to the last ome will be 
searched out and given a chance to learn, 
The four States, in the lead were the 
only-ones which had been given outside 





New Imstrument Measures Noise Intensity 


An interesting instrument for accurately m 
has been developed by the Bureau of Standards, according to Dr. Vel. 


——_—___—_—_———_ + or 
Sound Is Absorbed More ‘Loan Funds in lowa 


|Drought Committee, H. H. Pigott. 


|duced rail rates to feeding grounds, he 
|fording much relief, 


|some sections next Spring, 


jtreatment is that no standing trees are / amounting 


jscorched and no conditions attractive to}and which 





financial aid in their campaigns, the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund having supplied! 
them with $1 for every,$2 raised locally, 
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sound section, who is shown here 


ly and accurately. 





Adequate in Drought 


Montana Says Conditions in 
Livestock Industry Due to 
Prices, Not Dry Spell 





State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Sept. 15. 

Existing financial agencies in Iowa are 
fully able to meet the State’s drought- 
relief needs and no new organizations 
need be set up for such purposes, it was 
decided Sept. 15 by the State Drought 
Committee, 

The committee directed its chairman, 
M. G. Thornburg, who also is Secretary 
of Agriculture, to conduct a survey of 
available feedstuffs in Iowa and deter- 
mine where livestock from other States! 
may best be caged for. | 


.Mr. Thornburg stated orally that mem-| 
bers of the Committe suggested that the| 
500-mile radius limitation should be re- 
moved from the reduced railroad: rate 
ruling when livestock is moved from one}! 


section to another for emergency feed- 


ing purposes. The regulations also | 
should be changed, the Committee| 
agreed, so that the rate reduction 


should apply when the owner of live- 
stock moves a herd to sections where 
feed is-available and retains ownership. 


State of Montana: 

Helena, Sept. 15. 
Present livestock prices rather than 
the drought are responsible for condi- 
tions in the livestock industry in Mon- 
tana, in the opinion of bankers and cat- 
tle and sheep men, according to a state- 
ment by the Chairman of the Montana| 


Stockmen are taking advantage of re- 


said, and an announcement that loans 
will not be pressed by the banks is af-| 


The Committee believes there will be 
need for feed and tractor fuel loans in| 
Mr. Pigott, 
said, and he urged the enactment by 
Congress of legislation to meet such| 
need, : 


Sun’s ‘Rays Employed | 
To Kill Bark Beetles 





Method Found Better Than. 
Burning of Bark From Logs | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
lic Sept. 15, of the results from’ its ex-| 
periments *follows in full text: 
“Sunstrokes takes heavy toll of hu-| 
man life but the Department of Agri-| 
culture has found that the sun’s rays may | 
be helpful in destroying certain destruc-| 


tive forest tree insects, the bark beetles. |t 
“To kill mountain pine beetles that are|"@Presented by the firm of Littlepage & | 


attacking thin-barked trees such as lodge- 
pole pine and western white pine, De-| 


vantage of the 
bark of a lod 
at from 110 


grees. This heat is fatal to the beetles. 
“The entomologists found that all 
beetles. are destroyed in logs of the lodge- | 
pole pine when these logs are exposed, | 
referably in a north-south position, in| 
the direct sunlight for two to five days | 
in hot Summer weather. When one side 
of the log has been sunned for several | 
days, it is rolled over to give the sun 
a chance on the other side. 
“In+a new bulletin issued by the De-| 
partment of Agriculture, J. E. Patterson, 
the author, points out that beetles in 
felled dogs can be destroyed by sun- 
light at a handling cost of '$1.22 a log, 
a somewhat cheaper method than burn- 
ing the bark off of the logs, the next 
best method, which costs about $2 a log. 
Another advantage of the solar-heat 


insects are set up, as in the case when 
the logs are burned, 

“More than 9,000 lodgepole pine logs 
were successfully treated by the Na-| 
tional Park Service for destruction of| 
this pest in the Crater Lake National 
Park in Oregon. Destruction of grubs 
in logs has been found the most effective | 
way to reduce the numbers of this pest. | 
Copies of Technical Bulletin 195-T, ‘Con- 
trol of the Mountain~Pine Beetle in 
Lodgepole Pine by the Use of Solar 
Heat,’ by J. E. Patterson, can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 5 cents ay 

Dr. Craighead said orally this ust of 
the sun to kill the beetles applies only 
to the States mentioned and would not 
be adaptable in other,regions. In the 
Government’s first control work along 
this line the burning method of killing 
these pests was employed but it caused 
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operating the instrument. The apparatus resembles the “pick-up” equip- | Connecticut, 


ment of a broadcasting station and is easily portable, and measurements 


|surroun 


Reported Fewer 
For Nine States 


Enforcement of Drivers’, 
License Laws Said to Have! 
Saved 22,000 Lives Dur- 
ing Past Eight Years 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Sept.: 15. 


Drivers’ license laws have been re-| 


| sponsible for a material decrease in au- | Bureau of Plant Industry pathologi 


tomobile fatalities according to statistics | 
just made public by the eSecretary of | 
State, Otto G. Fifield. | 

The figures were compiled in nine 
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Plant Diseases 
Wide Damage 







Said to Cause 
to Cotton Crops 





Advertising Campaign to Increase World Consumption of | 


Coffee Is Also Recommended to Delegates to 
Inter-American Conference 





Plant diseases reduced the 1929 coty 
ton crop of this country more than 2,- 
000,000 bales, the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture, Fotstry and 
Animal Industry was told Sept. 15 dur- 
ing discussions of diseases affecting cot- 
ton, tobacco, and small grains. 

There are 27 diseases of cotton known 
to exist-in this country, David C, Neal, 
it, as- 
serted, with Fusarium wilt and root-rot 
the most serious. Effective control of 
numerous. minor cotton diseases, he said, 


|can be accomplished by selecting superior 





States that have enforced drivers’ license 


‘laws for an average of eight years. Ciencies. 


These were compared with States that | 
do not have license laws. | 
_ “At least 22,000 tives have been saved | 
in these nine States as a result: of the 


enforcement of this law,” the report | 
said. 


“There has been an average of 29 per | 


|cent fewer fatalities in theseStates com- 
|pared with States without drivers’ li-| 


cense laws.” 


Indiana is one of the States with an| 
effective drivers’ license law, ‘Mr. Fifield | 


pointed out, but it was not included in| 


the report as its law has not yet been in 
effect one year. The States included in 
the compilation were Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, California, Ver- | 
mont, and’ Ariozna, 


“The effectiveness of Indiana’s drivers’ 


|law already has been demonstrated in 


the short time it has been enforced,” Mr. 
Fifield said. “Accidents have decreased 


|noticeably despite the increased traffic’ 


on Indiana highways and the increased 
number of vehicles in use this year.” 


Weekly Advices on Feed 
And Stock Status Planned | 


Latest advices on the feed and live-| 





\stock situation will be dispatched each 


Thursday to county agricultural agents 


and other extension and relief agencies 
in drought-stricken areas, by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, through the 
Bureau’s nation-wide leased wire mar- 
ket news reporting system, the Depart- 
ment announced Sept. 15. The full text 
of the announcement follows: 


The reports will give detailed infor- 
mation on feed and livestock supplies 
and prices, and supplementary, reports 
will be sent which will give by means 
of charts a visual picture of conditions 
ding the various grains, hay, and 
other feed, and the different kinds of 
livestock. The reports will be prepared 
by Bureau representatives of the De- 
partment’s drought relief committee re- 
cently appointed by Secretary Hyde. 
They are Eric Englund, in charge of out- 
look reports; Joseph A. Becker, charged 
with designating drought counties for 
freight rate reductions, and W. A. 
Wheeler, in charge of market informa- 
tion on grain, hay, feed, livestock and 
seed. 

The first of the series of special feed 
and livestock reports, issued Sept. 11, 
stated that “rains have now relieved the 
drought in large areas and demand for 
feed has become less urgent. This has 
checked the sharp advance in prices and 
for some feeds has brought about some 
declines.” With regard to livestock, the 
Bureau said that “facts and figures that 
stand out conspicuously in recent and 
current ‘livestock market mews are a 
marked deterioration in the average qual- 
ity and condition of receipts of livestock 
at various market centers, and a con- 
tinued relatively narrow outlet on stocker 
and feeder account even at price levels 
that, under normal conditions, wouid 
prove alluring to grazers and finishers.” 


Wisconsin Station 


Restrained by Court 


Temporary Order Issued by 
Federal Court 


A temporary,restraining order against 
the Federal Radio Commission, prevent- 
ing the operators of Station WISJ, of 


|Madison, Wis., from broadcasting tem-| 


porarily on the 1780-kilocycle channei, 
was issued Sept. 15 by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, on 
application of WBBM, of Chicago. 
The court at the same time issued 
subpoenas commanding the individual 
members of the Radio Commission to 
be present at a hearing to be held on 
e complaint of the Chicago station, 


Littlepage. 


Station WBBM operates on the chan-| 
partment entomologists have taken ad-|nel of 770 kilocycles,.and is only about|thologists and cotton breeders, have 
peculiar fact that the|100 miles distant from Station WISJ.| made satisfactory progress within recent 
gepole pine log will sizzle|In its motion for a temporary restraining | years in controlling this disease and wilt- 


varieties, planting good seed, and adopt- 
ing a program of correction of soil defi- 


oor seed, impoverished soil, and un- 
favérable weather may cause poor crops, 
Mr. Neal said, but as a rule diseases are 
responsible for much of the reduction in 
yield. 

Satisfactory progress has been made 
in the control of Fusarium wilt, which 
occurs from Virginia to New Mexico, he 
reported, but no really satisfactory con- 
trol measures have been developed in 
connection with the root-rot study. 


An international advertising campaign 
by the coffee-producing nations of the 
Americas to increase world consumption 
was recommended by Dr. Decio Machada, 
Brazilian delegate. This action was sug- 
gested as a step to eliminate overproduc- 
tion and to create a demand which may 
in a short time lead to increased distri- 
bution. , 


“The world in a short time will con- 
sume more coffee than now,” Dr. Ma- 
chada declared. He pointed to great pos- 
sibilities in expanding the market, citing 
the immense population_of Russia, which, 
he said, needs coffee but at present is 
unable to obtain #. Even China might 
be taught to use coffee through an ef- 
fective advertising campaign, he added, 
and the cost of such a program might be 
based on percentage exports of various 
countries. 


Two methods of adapting plants to 
practical needs can be applied in con- 
nection with cotton breeding, T. 
Kearney, physiologist of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry said, but a great defi- 
ciency in present-day technique is the 
lack of satisfactory methods for testing 
the products bred. 


Mr. Kearney recommended. selection 
and propagation of the most promising 
types and crossing individuals possessing 
some desired characteristics. The first 
method, he said, has been used for cen- 
turies, while the second is essentially 
modern. The method used now was 
worked out many years ago, he stated; 
in the development of the “wonderful 
Sea Island cotton.” 


Seed Bed Infection 
Of Tobacco Important 


General adoption of control measures 
now practicable would prevent many of 
the losses to the tobacco crop, Dr. James 
Johnson, an agent of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry’s tobacco disease inves- 
tigations, declared. Practically all the 
infectious diseases which occur in the 
field may occur in seed beds, he said. 


Seed-bed infection, he said, means 
more or less permanent introduction of 
the disease into almost every square 
foot of the previously uninfected lands. 
Up to the present, he added, growers 
have given little attention to the loca- 
tion of seed beds in relation to more 
serious diseases. 


Problems in the cultivation of rubber, 
sugar cane, cacao, and coffee also were 
considered in informal discussions with 
delegates from several of the South and 
Cetnral American countries describing 
methods of production and control of 
diseases. 


An authorized summary of the paper 
by Mr. Neal follows in full text: 

“Reduction from normal yield of the 
cotton crop in the United States in 1929 
as the result of plant diseases was in ex- 
cess of 2,000,000 bales, according to es- 
timates of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

“In the United States alone 27 dis- 
eases which attack cotton have been re- 
ported by pathologists and micologistg; 
and in addition to these diseases, failures 
in this crop are also frequently attrib- 
uted to inferior seed, impoverished soil 
and unfavorable weather conditions. 

“In the order of their importance the 
major diseases of cotton include Fusa- 
rium wilt, root-rot, anthracnose, bacte- 
rial blight, rust, and Verticillium \ wilt. 
The first-named of these is perhaps the 
most important cotton disease in the 
United States and is found in many types 
of soil extending from Virginia to New 
Mexico. 

Taken as a whole, it causes the largest 
| annual loss, but the disease is rather 
|easy to diagnose because infected/plants 
exhibit rather definite symptoms. Pa- 
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to 120 degrees when the|order it claims that the Chicago station| resistant varieties, adapted to the local 
jsun has warmed the air to only 80 de-| Will be done “irreparable injury” if Sta- conditions, 


tion WISJ is permitted to continue op- 
eration on the neighboring channel. 

The court order states that it has been 
granted “without notice because the 
threatened action is apt to be taken at 
any moment.” 


Panama Canal Completes 
Sixteen Years of Operation 


The Panama Canal completed 16 years 
of operation at the close of business on 
Aug. 14, 1930, having been opened to 
commerce on Aug. 15, 1914. During 
the 16 years of operation, 60,133 com- 
mercial vessels have transited the Canal, 
aggregating 267,490,045 net tons, Pan- 
ama Canal measurement, on which tolls 
eee were levied, 
carried 279,338,333 long tons 
of cargo. Of these totals, the past 10 
years have accounted for 82 per cent of 
the transits, 87 per cent of the net ton- 
nage, 86 per cent of the tolls collected, 


jand 86 per cent of the cargo carried. 


(Tssued by the Panama Canal.) 





considerable scorching of green trees. 
The use of the sun’s rays to kill the 
beetles was then experimented with, with 
chemical thermometers inserted between 
the bark and the wood. The results 
showed that bark temperature of 120 
degrees is fatal to mountain pine beetles 
with a minimum exposure of 20 minutes. 


|Longer exposure at lower temperatures| vite the President to speak before the 


also will cause death. Sunlight also has 
been used in treating other pines infested 
— other species of bark beetles. Tem- 
pefature is the major factor, according 
to the Department, 


have been developed. 

“The most important disease of cotton 
in the southwestern States, and second 
| only to wilt in the amount of loss it 
| causes to the crop of the United States, 
|is root rot, a fungous disease which also 
| attacks a large number of other plants. | 
| No really satisfactory -control measures 
| have as yet been developed, but through 
rotation with grain crops and other 
| methods there has been some-reduction | 
of the disease. | 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 15, 1930, 


| 
| 


| 





\ 


10 a. m.—Eugene Meyer, who will take 
office Sept. 16, as governor of the Fed- 
jeral Reserve Board, succeeding Roy A. 
Young, called to pay his respects. 


11 a. m—Mayor Harry A. Mackey 
| of Philadelphia and Judge W. B. Ainey 
called. Mayor Mackey invited the Pres- 
ident to attend the first game of the 
world series if held in Philadelphia on 
Oct. 1, an invitation which Mr. Hoover 
accepted. 

11:30 a, m.—Frank T. Kellogg, forfher 
Secretary of State, called to pay his re- 
spects. 

11:45 a. m—George C. Hoover, a 
cousin of the President, called to present 
his son, Claude L. Hoover. 

12 m.—Officers of the Grand Lodge of 
|Odd Fellows (Maryland), called to in- 


lodge at Frederick, Md. 
Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
| retarial staff in answering mail corre- 


|in originating and disseminatin 


“As to anthracnose, which occurs in 
many of the cottoi. States, being dis- 
seminated largely through infected seed, 
effective confrol is accomplished either 
1 seed selection from disease-free 
plants or by using seed collected from 
areas relatively free from infection. 


The control of bacterial blight is best | 


accomplished through the same method. 
As to Verticillium wilt, the best hope 
of ultimate control is thé. development 
of varieties or strains’ of cotton resist- 
ant to this fungus.” 


An authorized summary of the paper 
by Dr. Kearney follows in full text: 

“In adapting plants to our practical 
needs or aestheic preferences, two meth- 
ods of procedure are available; selection 
and adapting of the most promising in- 
dividuals, and the making of crosses be- 
tween individuals each of which possesses 
some, but not all, of the desired charac- 
teristics. 


“The first method has been in use ever 
since man began to practice agriculture, 
whereas the-conscious production of new 
varieties by making crosses between pre- 
viously existing forms is essentially mod- 
ern. In general, the methods employed 


| by plant breeders are the same whether 


the plant worked with is cotton or wheat, 
the tomato, or the carnation; and in 
breeding cotton the technique employed 
will depend upon whether the object is 
to improve by selection the uniformity 
of an existing variety or to create by 
hybridization a new form. 

It is the first object which is sought 
in by far the greater part of the breed- 
ing work carried on in all cotton-grow- 
ing countries, whether by governmental 
agencies or by private individuals; and 
in its essentials the method now used by 
cotton breeders everywhere was worked 
out many years ago by the South Caro- 
lina planters who developed the won- 
derful Sea Island cotton. 


Hybridization Expected 
To Improve Cotton Quality 
“It has been through the method of 


H. | selection that practically all of the types 


and varieties grown commercially 
throughout the world have been brought 
to their present stage of development. 
In future, however, it is likely that cot- 
ton breeders will give more attention 
to the method of hybridization; and 
judging by results attained through other 
plants and animals, experiments in this 
direction may be expected to yield cot- 
tons superior to any now in cultivation. 
Cotton is a peculiarly favorable subject 
for cross breeding. | 

“What is probably the greatest de-| 
ficiency in the present-day technique of 
cotton breeding is the lack of satis- 


| factory methods for testing the product. 


Rough tests may be made by the breeder, 
but at best such tests permit little more} 
than a guess as to whether the product 
will meet the manufacturer’s require- 
ments. The great desideratum is the 
development of technical methods that 
will permit accurate determination of the 
spinning value of the small quantities 
of eotton produced by single plants. De- 
velopment of such methods is no easy 
task but the problem is being studied 
in technological laboratories and the 
progress already made gives us every 
reason to expect that eventually it will 
Be solved.” 


Infection Said to 
Originate in Seed Beds 


The full text of an authorized sum- 
mary of Dr. Johnson’s paper on “Tobacco 
Diseases” follows: 

“Serious and systematic consideration 
looking toward the prevention of the 
great losses resulting from diseases of 
the tobacco crop is relatively new to the 
industry, and large part of these losses 
could be prevented by a more general 
adoption of the control measures now 
available. 

“The problems of control, however, 
are still numerous, since they necessarily 
involve questions of type of tobacco 
grown, weather conditions, and other va- 
riable factors which may largely de- 
termine the. efficiency or practicability 
of these two measures. 

“Practically all of the infectious dis- 
eases of tobacco which occur in the field 
may also occur in the seed beds. The 
main interest in seed beds as far as dis- 
eases are concerned, therefore, may be 
said to center around the part they play 
field 
infections, first on the immediate crop 
resulting from the transplanting, and 
second, on subsequent crops planted on 
the same land. 

“It is, of course, also evident that the 
immediate control of disease in the seed 
beds is of importance from the stand- 
point of the production of early and vig- 
orous plants, but is, generally speaking, 
of relatively less consequence in dis- 
ease control. ~ 

“One of the most practicable methods 


of sanitation applicable to tobacco seed | 


beds lies in the choice of location of 
the beds with reference to the surround- 
ings and the soil on which they are 
placed. Up to the present time, tobacco 
growers in this country have given little 
or no attention to the location of \the 
seed beds in relation to some of the 
more serious seed-bed diseases.”” Among 
the methods which he mentioned as use- 
ful in controlling tobacco diseases were 
soil sterilization by heat and chemicals, 
seed disinfection, and the destruction of 
all infested materials. 

“As to sanitation in the field, when 
an infectious disease has once become 
introduced into a crop, little can be done 
to check it, but among the methods sug- 
gested to help in this direction were 
removal of diseased plants or leaves in 
fields only slightly affected, crop rota- 
tion and spraying.” 


Improvement of Small 
Grains Is Discussed 


Problems of improvement and produc- 
tion of small grains were considered by 
Clyde E. Leighty of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, who stated that no small grain 
is indigenous to the Americas. An au- 
thorized summary of his paper follows 
in full text: 

“The aim in breeding small 
primarily to increase the yiel 


rains is 
and to 
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Outlook for Fruit — 
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Regarded Better 
Than Last Year 


‘Department of Agriculture 
Announces Prospects on 
Sept. 1 Virtually Same as — 
Previous Forecasts a 


| 


The Department of Agriculture, in a 
report*issued Sept. 15 on fruit crop pros- 
pects as of Sept. 1, announced that the 
general outlook for fruit crops is re 
cally unchanged. While the yield per 
acre, in general, is below the 10-year 
average, the increases in acreage make 
up the deficiency and probable produc- 
tion of all fruits this year will approxi- 
mate the five-year average for 1924-28. — 

The summary of general conditions — 
follows: “9 

Apples and peaches, according to the 
report, are below the average, grapes un- 
changed, other fruits about average. 
duction of apples is now forecast at 
about 146,000,000 bushels, approximating 
that forecast Aug. 1, about 3 per cent 
larger than the short crop of 1929 and 
about fourth-fifths as large as the aver- 
age during the last five years. With 
production generally light except in the 
northwest and with quality above aver- 
age, the proportion marketed for con- 
sumption as fresh fruit will be some- 
what larger than usual and the commer- 
cial crop is estimated at 30,784,000 bar- 
rels, equal to 92,353,000 bushels. Since 
last month, the Department says, the 
prospects ‘have declined 4 per cent in 
New York and quite sharply in the Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah region where the 
drought has been severe. “These reduc- 
tions, however, have been offset by in- 
creases in Washington State and in New 
England. 


Peach Crop Below Average 


The peach crop is now forecast at 
about 48,461,000 bushels, approximately 
6 per cent larger than the 1929 crop, 
but about 15 per cent less than the av- 
erage for the previous five years. In the 
10 southern early States, where the crop _ 
has been harvested, shipments tonfirm 
the forecast of a month ago and pro- 
duction is now estimated at 10,088,000 
bushels. In these States the severe Win- 
ter temperatures and late frosts com- 
bined to reduced the crop about 14 per 
cent below the short crop of 1929 and 
about 44 per cent below the average 
production, during a five-year period, 
From Virginia and Kentucky north, jthe 
crop although light is turning out some- 
what better than anticipated a month 
ago. The dry season while causing some 
early maturity at smaller sizes has like- 
wise tended to hold disease damage. in 
check. In California, the crop is now 
forecase at 28,877,000 bushels, which 
would be the largest crop on record. 

There was but little change in the 
prospective production of pears from a 
month ago. Condition was reported at ~ 
66.8 per cent on Sept. 1 and the produc- 
tion forecast at about 24,573,000 bushels, 
about 14 per cent larger than in 1929 
and the average of the previous five 
years. In New York and three Pacific 
Coast States, which ordinarily produce 
about two-thirds of the country’s pears, 
the crop is particularly heavy this year. 
In Oregon, the crop is forecast at about 
70 per cent above the five-year average 
1924-28. Over the rest of the country, 
the crop will be light. 

Grapes Equal Five-year Crops 

The grape crop is still expected.to be 
12 per cent larger than the 1929 crop and 
about equal to the average production 
during the five-year period. In Cali- 
fornia the prospects have not materially 
changed since last month but in the East, 
the drought has tended to reduce the size 
of the berries. This loss, ‘however, has 
been largely offset by reduced lossess 
from disease. The sunshine abundance 
will also hasten maturity and improve 
the quality of the fruit. 

Production of pecans indicated by con- 
dition Sept, 1 is about 30,460,000 pounds 
compared with 38,000,000 last year and 
about 60,000,000 in 1928. Crop prospects 
are much worse than the poor condition 
of last year in the western native pecan 
belt but better than last year’s very 
poor condition in the eastern belt. 











brought to the Western Hemisphere after 
its discovery by the white man. The 
introduction of seed, therefore, has al- 
ways been and still continues to be a 
major activity in improvement of these 
crops. 

“In improving the small grains by se= 
lection, the start usually is made by se- 
lecting single heads of plants from a va+ | 
riety or introduction, the larger the num- 
ber the greater the chance of obtaining 
one of value. When it is desired to 
combine the qualities of different plants, 
crossing is necessary and is frequently 
practiced with the small grains in the 
United States. ’ ; 

“Progress in breeding the smail 
grains, involves at times one of sev- 
eral plant characters, such as earliness 
of maturity, resistance to drought, lodg- 
ing, disease and low temperatures, and 
other agronomic and psysiologic quali- 
ties. Introduction from foreign coun- 
tries, selection by the pure-line method, 
and hybridization, followed by selection 
are being employed.” 

While only 40,000 of 100,000,000 
acres annually devoted to maize were 

lanted with crossed seed in 1930, a con- 

rete beginning has been made in breed- 
ing maize through self-fertilizing, Fred- 
erick D. Richey, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, explained. An authorized sum- 
mary of his paper follows in full texts 

“Of the two systems of maize breed- 
ing, mass selection and selection with 
self-fertilized lines, the latter offers 
portunities for obtaining acre yie 
larger than those which can be had from 
the best present varieties. 

“Mass selection, which is defined as 
picking out certain individuals from the 
main crop and planting the selected seed 
en masse, and which has been practiced 
by maize growers since the earliest 
times, has resulted in the development 
of practically all of the present varie- 
ties of maize, and has been effective, in 
at least maintaining yields. et 

“Selection within self-fertilized lines. 
has developed into the present basis for 
maize improverzent primarily as a Tre= 
sult of advances in the science 
genetics. The better knowledge 
heredity attained following the re: 





improve the quality. 

“Experiments in improvement of the 
small grains in the United States are 
conducted principally by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the State experiment stations. Methods 
in, breeding small grains involve: (1) 
Introduction of material from all pos- 
sible sources; (2) testing of introduc- 
tions ‘and the varieties; (3) selection 
from available stocks; and (4) crossing, 
followed by selection. 





|spondence and preparing October ad- 
dresses, . 


None of the small grains is indigenous 


to! 


the Americas, all of them having been | 


covery of Mendel’s laws explained why © 
the progress under mass selection snd : 
aa 


ear-to-row selection was_ limited; . 
gested a sound basis for further imprest) 





what was still more important, it 
ment. After six or seven generations 
self-fertilization, approximate cons! 
is reached and then there is little 
ther reduction in the vigor of the 
and the lines breed more or less true. 
“The increases in yield which may be 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.) 
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Business Ahead 





rl Ct Made Public by Bureau, 
| Of Census Shows Slight 








ten for Eight Months 





Although new life insurance purchases 
Jast month declined 8.7 per cent in com- 
son with the August, 1929, produc- 
, the total amount of new business 
for the first eight months of this year 
is 06.3 per cent ahead of the cumulative 
total for the same period a year ago. 

These facts are shown by a compila- 
tion forwarded by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to the Bureau 
of Census, Department of Commerce, and 
made public by the Bureau Sept. 15. 


Naturé of Report 


The report combines the records of, 
new life insurance production, exclusive ; 


of revivals, increases and dividend ad-? ; 


ditions, of 44 member companies of the , 
association having 82 per cent of the, 
total life insurance in all United States. 


legal reserve life insurance companies.’ ; 


The statement follows in full text: 

For August, new ordinary insurance 
of these companies amounted to $622,- | 
075,000 against $698,196,000 in 1929—a} 
decrease of 10.9 per cent. New industria! 
insurance amounted to $233,745,000 
against $219,;144,000 in 1929—an increase | 
of 6.7 per cent. New group insurance 
was $73,188,000 against $99,773,000 last 
year, a decrease of 26.6 per cent. The 
aggregate of all classes for August. of 
1930 was $929,008,000 against $1,017,- 
113,000 for August of 1929, a decrease of 
8.7 per cent. 


For the first eight months of this year, 
new ordinary insurance amounted to $6,- | 
006,598,000 against $5,939,988,000 during 
the corresponding period of last year, a 
gain of 1.1 per cent. New industrial in- 
surance was $1,959,643,000 against $1,- 
953,371,000, an increase of 3/10 of 1 per 
“cent. New group insurance was $712,- | 
260,000 eagainst $758,143,000, a decrease 
of 6.2 per cent. The total of all classes 
written during the first eight months of | 
1930 was $8,678,501,000 against $8,651,- 
501,000 during the same period of 1929, | 
an increase of 3/10 of 1 per cent. 


‘Wife of School Doctor 
Is Barred From Board 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept. - 15. 


Employment of a husband by a school | 
board legally bars his wife from serving 
as a member of the board, the New, 
Jersey Board of Education ruled in a 
decision recently handed down. The ac- 
tion of the Board affirmed an opinion by 
the State Education Commissioner, 
Charles H. Elliott, in passing upon the 
question which was raised by Mrs, Julia 
B. Davies, whose husband, Dr. Lemuel 
E. Davies, is school medical inspector | 
of Matawan Township, Monmouth 
County. 

“It is evident in the legislative plan 
for the administration of public educa- | 
tion that citizens should accept the im- 
portant position of Board membership | 
be®ause of a desire to render public} 
service rather than for the reason of} 

ENiott 





financial remuneration,” said Dr. 
in his poistion. 

“To further assure unselfish service 
there was added the prohibition of di- 
rect or indirect interest in contracts or| 
claims against the Board. Without this | 
prohibition a woman could aid in secur-+/ 
ing transportation contracts for her| 
husband, teaching or janitorial positions 
for her dependent children and personal 
contracts for service and supplies. 

“Not only might such salaries or re- 
muneration under such contracts be in- 
creased because of her membership on 
the Board, but her presence at the meet- 
ing with her interest in the contract 
might act to deter other members from 
expressing their views upon any inferior 
_services or supplies furnished under con- 
tracts in which she was directly or in- 
directly interested.” 
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Observance Is Urged 
Of Constitution Day 


President Endorses Further 
Study of Federal Charter 


zt is fitting that Sept. 17, the anni- : 


vexsary of the signing of the Constitu- 
tion, should be appropriately observed 
in all parts of the United States, ac- 
cording to a letter from President Hoover 
to Josiah Marvel, of Chicago, Ill., presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association. 

The letter, made public by Mr. Marvel 
in an address from New York over a 
network of the National Broadcasting 
Company, follows in full text: 

I am glad to learn of the splendid 
work which the American Bar Associa- 
tion is doing in promoting among our 
fellow citizens more accurate knowledge 
of, and greater respect for, the National 
Constitution. 

There has never been a time when the 
advantages of this great charter of gov- 
ernment stood out more clearly against 
the background of world events than if 
does today. 

As Sept. 17 is the anniversary of the 
day upon which the Constitution of the 
United States was signed, this date has 

n designated as Constitution Day, and 
it is indeed fitting that this anniversary 
should be appropriately observed in all 
parts of our Nation. ~- 

Ivstrongly value the services which you 
and your associates are rendering, and 
do commend to our fellow citizens the 
ety, so appropriately afforded to 
refresh their appreciative understanding 
of the Constitution. 





France and Poland Sign 
Civil Aviation Convention 


A convention, said to be for the collab- 
oration of France and Poland in com- 


mercial aviation, was signed at Warsaw| 


in August by the French air minister 
and others, according to a report re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
from Acting Commercial Attache Gil- 
Redfern at Warsaw. Though the 

text has not been announced, it is re- 
rted that the agreement provides for 
continuance of the present service 


between Paris“and Warsaw, the estab-| 


lishment of a second service by way of 
Berlin and other services. 
fedure, opetating conditions and other 
Matters are said to be covered in the 
ment which is expected to be of 
years’ duration. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 








0 1929 Figure 


_ Increase in Policies Writ- . 


|national first aid meet was held in Pitts- | 


Customs pro-| 
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United States Bureau of Mines. | 
Fourteen States and British Columbia have appointed representatives to. | 
attend the international first-aid and mine-rescue contest being held at | 
Louisville, Ky., with the United States Bureau of Mines as sponsor. 
Teams from 11 States and Nova Scotia will take part in the competitions. 
The photograph reproduced above shows one of the teams in an earlier 
competition engaged in solving a mine rescue problem, roped lanes on the 
surface of the ground representing workings of a mine which in theory _ 
has met disaster. 


Value of First Aid and Mine Rescue 
Methods Demonstrated in Contests. 











International Meeting at Louisville Shows Results of Fed- 
eral Campaign for Safety in Mining Operations 


. 


Training in \first-aid and mine-rescue| Norton, Va. Field offices are at Duluth, | 
methods is proving to be of great value|Denver and Kansas City. Mt 
not only in the wake of disasters but! Although contests are promoting | 
aiso in preventing them, accarding to safety, the number of mining disasters | 
oral statements Sept. 15 on behalf of;<continues to remain about the same, | 
the Safety Division of the Bureau of despite all efforts to reduce it. Much of 
Mines the hazard in the industry may be at- 
Fl tine of this training work are be tributed directly = a The 
? si Zs mh use of mechanical loading equipment, | 
a er eae = ——- oe is poe pees shov- 
st ; lichen ad . “| elers to such a large extent, has grown 
eee ee pee eos ose tremendously in the last oom pots, -_ 
nati st- -Tes - nimeaineanee i : hich | 
test at Louisville, Sept. 16-18, under the the conveyor type of machine, which| 


‘ gives a worker less shoveling to do, is 
auspices of the Bureau and the Joseph! being utilized and is decreasing’ employ- 
A. Holmes Safety Association, 1t was | 


ment, 
rene ; In 1925 a total of 6,148,000 tons out of 
Representatives have been appointed 


] 520,052,741 tons of bituminous coal pro- 
by 14 States and British Columbia to at- duced was loaded entirely by machinery. 
tend the contest, while organizations rep- In 1929 a total of 19,291,000 tons out of | 
resented include the American Institute | ahout 532,352,000 was loaded entirely by | 
of Metallurgical Engineers, American 


eri machinery. In addition, in the latter 
Red Cross, National Coal Association, year, 18,000,000 tons was handled by the | 
National Mine-rescue Association, Na-| 


conveyor types of equipment which use | 
tional Safety Council and the United in part services of manual shovelers. 
Mine Workers of America. Thus the total lodded mechanically for 

This international competition has as|the year was 37,862,000 tons, which com- | 
a background contests begun in the early 


pares with 21,559,000 tons in 1928. 

days of the Bureau because of ‘the pop-| _ Furthermore, it appears that loading 
ularity of instruction in first-aid work! machines increase both the death and | 
and use of resuscitation apparatus. A accident rates. 
the States ‘in which mechnization has 
been adopted most widely, the ratio per 
1,000 men employed in coal mines where 
|the total produced was loaded mechan- 
ically was 3.2 persons killed and 140.9 
injured. In mines where the coal was | 
loaded by hand the ratio was 2 killed 
and 85 injured. i 

The greatest amount of mechanization | 
has come since the World War. During} 
the period since the conflict the death 
rate from explosions has mounted stead- 
ily. For the five years 1917-21 -the rate | 
/per 1,000,900 man hours .underground | 
was :170. For the five years 1924-28 the 
raté-was .378. In 1910 to 1924, out of 
200 coal mine disasters, 15, or 7% per! 
cent, were fairly definitely assessed 
against electricity, which means mech- | 
anization, as the igniting agent. In 1927, | 
1928, and 1929 more than 50 per cent of | 
the disasters were attributed to the ig- | 
nition of coal dust or gas by electricity. 





In 1928 Illinois, one of | 


burgh, Pa., Oct. 30, 1911. This was an 
exhibition of skill in first-aid work rather 
than a contest for prizes, as well as a 
general demonstration of various means 
of procuring safety in mining, including 
in particular a demonstration of rescue 
methods with resuscitation apparatus 
and of the relative merits of permissible 
and nonpermissible explosives. The ex- 
plosibility of coal dust was also shown | 
in a large gallery. Nearly 2,000 persons 
witnessed the demonstratiéns and ex- 
hibits, all of whom were mfhe operators, 
miners, or people interested in mining. 
Nearly Half Million Men \ 
Qualitfy in First Aid 

The first preet for contesting events‘ in 
mine-rescué and first-aid was held in 
1914 at Terre Haute, Ind. Since then 
meets have been held in various parts of | 
the country. They are open to all miners, | 
quarrymen, and workers in metallurgical 
plants and in the petroleum and natural 
gas industries. | 

A total of 429,238 men had completed 
courses by the end of June, 1930, in first- 
aid or mine-rescue, through efforts of 
the Bureau, and had received certificates, 
it was pointed out. On that date 302 
plants in the mining and allied indus- 
tries had had 100 per cent of their em- 
ployes trained. 

An idea of the progress the Bureau 
has beert making along this line may 
be obtained by comparing the figures for 
the first fiscal year of its history with 
those of the year just completed, it was 
explained. During the fiscal year 
1910-11, a total of 7,183 miners were 
given partial training in rescue work,| 
6,793 in first aid, and 509 certificates 
were issued for completion of training. 
In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 
112,570 persons received training. 

Further information obtained at the 
Division follows: 

For the first 15 Years in which the 
Bureau gave this training, it was done 
with little or no cooperation from the 
industry. Cooperative training, how- 
ever, was begun in about 1925, though 
appreciable results were not achieved 





Few States Cooperate 
Te Equipment Tests 


Annually deaths from explosion caused 
by electgjicity average 150, while there 
are an additional 90 deaths from contact 
with electricity. In 1928 a total of 282 
persons were killed by explosions started 
by electrical ignition of gas or dust. 

Underground coal or ore haulage is 
nearly all done mechanically. And haul- 
age accidents account for about 17 per 
cent of fatalities in mines. In 1928 
there were 361 deaths from haulage mis- 
haps, six more than in the year before. 
The death rate was 9 per cent higher 
in 1928 than in 1927, and it was higher 
than far all but four of the preceding 
18 years. Haulage hazards are increas- 
ing rather than decreasing, the situa- 
tion being analogous to the greater dan- 
,gers now from more and speedier ve- 
hicular traffic on streéts and highways. 


The fatality rate of men engaged in 
undercutting has likewise risen. In un- 
dercutting an opening five or six inches 
high and several feet deep is made be- 
neath a coal bed in order that blasting 
will produce lump coal rather than slack. 
For the six years 1911-16 the number of 
until 1927, when 9,000 men were trained fatalities in bituminous mines per million 
in this manner. This figure increased|machine days of operation of mining 
to 61,549 for the fiscal year just con-|machines was 4.2. For the six years 
,cluded, which offers evidence of the in-|1917-22 it was 6 and for the six years 
aesasing interest of operators in safety! 1923-28 it*was 8. ] 
work, 


By the cooperative plan, a we 7 Proper precautions and approved 
nies in a — or industrial estebe equipment can do much in improving| 
lishment are given an intensive train. |e condition of greater- hazards and 
ing and then they in turn become instruc-|™°Pe Casualties consequent to mechani- 
tors of their fellow workers. | zation. Fifteen years ago the Bureau 
The manner in which first-aid in-|@40pted a system of testing electrical 
struction increases safety precautions is|™"g equipment in air containing gas 
illustrated by a report from an Ilinois | OF coal dust in explosive quantities. 
|coal mining company. In 1927 2,500 of | Tests are carried on in cooperation with | 
|its workers received training. In 1928|Manufacturers, and if the apparatus is | 
not a single fatality was reported—the|found to be safe, with ares and sparks| 
|first time in the company’s history such|confined so that they cannot ignite gas| 
a record had been made. The operatoys|or dust, it is put on the Bureau’s list | 
said that the major influence in at-|of permissible equipment. | 
ane Sie gee was the training the) Few States have worked actively with | 
The Safety Division has 60 men in the|* ‘ eee an “ang to obtain greater] 
field operating from 11 mine safety cars Stat iY pormlasibie Soutpenen, and no| 
11 safety stations and three field offices. | pr * T9832, - althouge Utah after 
|The care are assigned to 10 districts i feines , etches Sones hei ery 
: . - : : Ss. § s s bein ug | 

|the United States and one in Alaska and |; bring water to San Francisco de — 


ave used at times of disaster for rescue : : : 
sulted in a California regulation requir- 


work and at other times as a base of |‘ =: : : 
loperations for ,giving first-aid courses — permissible equipment in gassy tun- 
nels. 


|and courses in the use of oxygen breath- | E 

ing apparatus, The safety stations are| Several .mines, however, have volun-| 
|located at Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wilkes-|tarily installed permissible equipment. | 
Barre, Pa.; Evansville, Ind.; Vincennes,| And in Ahe mines using; such electric | 
Ind.; McAlester, Okla.; Jellico, Tenn.; 





tle, Wash.; Salt Lake City, Utah, and'reaw’s knowledge. 


‘THE UNITED STATES D 


Canadian Evnorts| Plans Made for Celebration State Department | 
In Motor Vehicles) Of Ninth Annual Navy Dey) Of Public Safety 


Decline SI ightly 


Report for July Shows, For-| 
_eign Sales Increase on Pas- 
senger Cars, But Truck) 


!per cent 
|trucks showed decreases of 26 and 31 
}per- cent, respectively, compared with 





| $1,000 and 1 over $1,000. 
|passenger car units exported 
tralia, with the exception of 2, were in| 
ithe low price category. 


IC, 


: { apparatus there has never been an ex-| permission to import the additional 
‘Berkeley, Calif.; Birmingham, Ala.; Seat- plosion due to the equipment, to the Bu- | 000 tons, 
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Shipments Are Lower 








Canadian exports of motor vehicles 
during July decreased only 1 per cent 
compared with the preceding month, 
though ‘they were 54 per cent below 


| those of July a year ago, according to 


a statement by thé Automotive Division 
of the Department of Commerce Sept. 15. 
These exports reached a total valuation 
during July ef $1,480,928, it was stated. 

The statement follows in full text: 

In July, 1930, Canadian exports of 
motor vehicles reached a total valuation 
of $1,480,928, a deerease of only 1 per 


in value, but shipments of 


June. ‘ 
Lowest in 1930 
Production of automobiles in July 
amounted to 10,188 units,-the lowest 


;number reported for any month of 1930) 


to date. This output was 32 per cent 
under the June figure and 42 per cent 
less than in July, 1929. According to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics monthly 
index number on motor-vehicle produc- 
tion; which makes due allowance for sea- 
sonal tendencies, and is based on the 


long-term trend 1919 to 1927 inclusive, | 


the Canadian automobile industry, which 


| started 1930 at 40.2 per cent below nor- 


mal in January, gradually improved its 


position until a maximum of 4.7 per cent 


above was attained in May, then dropped 
sharply in June and again in July to a 
new low for the year of 48.2 per cent 
below the normal. i 

Output of all types of, motor vehicles 
decreased; open cars dropped to ‘1,609 
from 1,825, closed to 6,332 from 9,213, 
trucks to 394 from 797, and chassis to 
1,833 from 3,228. 

Cumulative production in the seven- 
month period declined 41 per cent from 
the 205,822 units produced during the 
corresponding period of 1929 and was 
20 per cent less than the 150,214 units 
manufactured in the first seven months 
of..1928, 

The largest, increase in the exports of 
passenger car units was in the classifica- 
tion $500 to $1,000, which showed a gain 
of 25 per cent. The sharpest decline in 
truck exports was’ registered in the 
heav:” ugits, capacity over 1 ton. 

New Zealand Best Market 


The average value of passenger cars 
and trucks exported in July was respec- 
tively $446 and $359 as compared with 
$423 and $383 in June, 

New Zealand remained the best mar- 
ket for Canadian passenger cars, its 
takings in July increasing 9 per cent 
over June, 1930. . Although Australia 
held second position, it was the principal 
market for low price passenger cars in 
the classification $500 or less. 

Of the passenger cars exported to New 
Zealand 387 units were in the classifica- 


tion $500 or less, 265 valued at $500 to}: 


All of the 
to Aus- 


British South Africa’s takings in- 
creased 89 per cent and it advanced to 
third place. Noteworthy gains were made 
in exports to Argentina, Netherlands, 
Hast Indies, British East Africa, Persia 


land Belgium. 


New Zealand and Australia were also 
the two best markets for Canadian 


'trucks, their takings increasing 18 and 


1,750 per cent, respectively.. Shipments 


to the other leading markets, with the} 


exception of British South Africa and 
Peru, showed decreases over June, 1930. 


Grape Cooperatives 
Progressing in Plans 


California Agency Designed to’ 


Handle Surplus Crops 


Upon return ‘from conferences in Cali- 
fornia with representatives of grape and 
raisin interests, C. C. Teague, a member 
of the Federal Farm Board, said orally 
Sept. 15 that these cooperatives are pro- 
gressing in the establishment of their 
organization for handling the surplus 
situation and disposing of their market- 
able products. So far the Board’s loans 
and commitments in connection with 
eee grapes and raisins runs to ap- 

roximately $8,000,000, according to the’ 
Board’s press relations office. 

Mr. Teague said the California grape 


industry set-up is provided for in a con-| 


trol board under which 85 per cent of 
both the fresh grapes and raisin crops 
are included. The set-up, he said, pro- 


vides for a fund of $2,000,000 a year for | 


disposing of ‘the crop surpluses, includ- 
ing white grapes. The plan finally de- 
termined upon, he said, includes the pur- 
chase on the vines of 375,000 tons of 
raisin grapes at an average price of be- 
tween $7 and $8 a ton on the vine. 


the grape surplus down to the market- 


able volume of about 160,0g0 tons, the| 
absorb, he 


amount the markets usuall 
said. 

He explained there will now be a reg- 
ulated control of grapes and raisins, sta- 
bilizing the market for them on a rea- 
sonable basis provided the present plans 
work out. He said that out of the sur- 
plus bought, there would be a lot of the 
fresh grapes that could be salvaged, 
some to be acquired by fruit dealers for 
juices and other by-products. He added 
that some of it cannot be absorbed at all. 








Portugal Will Import. 
50,000 Tons of Wheat 


The millers of Portugal, in anticipa-| 


tion of a wheat shortage recently peti- 
tioned the government for authority to 


import 50,000 tons (1,837,000 bushels), | 
wheat, the Department of Commerce | 


of 
is informed in a report from Ricbard 


in Lisbon. According to Portuguese law 
the importation of wheat is prohibited 
except by special permit from the Gov- 
ernment. Last Fall owing to a shortage 


a decree was issued allowing the millers | 


to. import up to 100,000 tons, importa- 


tions to be completed by June 30, 1930. | 


As it now appears that this amount is 
not sufficient the millers are requesting 
50,- 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


. 
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By | 
this purchase plan they expect to reduce | 


Long, American Commercial Attache | 


| Naval establishments ashore and afloat 

will hold “open house” on the occasion 
of the ninth annual observance of Navy 
Day, Monday, Oct. 27, the Department 
of the Navy has just announced, 

So far as possible, naval vessels will 
|be distributed among ports throughout 
;the country, and the public will be in- 
| vited aboard for inspection “to acquaint 
jour citizens with their sea service,” it 
was stated by the Secretary of the 
Navy, Charles Francis Adams. The ob- 
| servance of Navy Day is sponsored by 
the Navy* League of the United States 
in cooperation with the Department of 
the Navy. 

Arrangements for the celebration this 
year were contained in an exchange of 


‘cent as compared ‘with June, 1930, but| Correspondence between Walter Bruce 
“154 per cent below the shipments in July, 
| 1929...The exports of’ passenger cars in- | a L 
¥ icreased 10 per cent in number and 16 | respondence was just made public by the 


| Howg, national chairman for Navy Day, 
1930, and Secretary Adams. This cor- 


| Department Sept. 13. The letter from 
Mr. Howe to Mr, Adams follows in full 
text: G 

“My dear Mr. Secretary: 
| “I have once more the honor to in- 
form you that the Navy League of the 
United States will continue the observ- 
ance of Navy Day, which will take place 
this year on Monday, Oct. 27, and to re- 
| quest. that the Navy Department co- 
| operate isthe observance of the day as 
it has done in former years. 

“The. purpose of Navy Day is 'to af- 
| ford a special opportunity for the people 
|of the United States to know more “of 
| their Navy as it is and to give thought 
}to its honorable services in the past. 
| The history of our Navy is an unbroken 
‘record of devotion to the country and 
loyalty to our institutions and the sev- 
eral Navy Days, beginning-with that 
of 1922, have each year reminded us 
that the great traditions of the Navy 
are our own. ; 

“Through the press, the radio and the 
motion pictures, people who cannot see 
our ships or visit our naval establish- 
‘ments learn how the Navy carries on its 
work and what its proper part is, and 
always has been, in our national defense 
and in our national life. 





| 


} 


“A better or at least a more -vivid,| 
understanding of these matters is gained | 


by -an actual visit to the ships in port 
or to naval establishments, and the idea 
of Navy Day as an occasion upon which 
the Navy may be seen and on which the 
naval personnel may receive their fellow 
|cit&®ens, has been welcomed with genuine 
|and ‘growing appreciation. 

“The value of Navy Day is recognized 
by great patriotic, veteran and civic or- 
ganizations, as shown by their partici- 
pation. in the observance of other years. 
The principal assurance, however, of the 
worth, of the observancg of Navy Day 
is given by the keen interest shown by 
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Naval Department to Afford Citizens Opportunitysto Ac- 
quire Better Understanding of Sea Service by 
Inviting Public Aboard Vessels 





the pegple and the press of the United 
Statas. 

“It is the hope of the Navy League, 
as a sponsor of Navy Day, that this 
year’s observance will, in following the 
lines. laid down in previous Years,’ lead 
to similar and increased good results. 

“The sponsors of Navy Day also point 
out that it is the anniversary of the 
birth of the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt and as such is intended to 
commemorate his devotion to and un- 
derstanding of the American Navy.” 

Secretary Adams, in his reply to the 
Navy League’s request, wrote as follows: 
“My dear Mr. Howe: 

“I wish to acknowledge, your letter 
of Sept. 5 advising me that the Navy 
League of the, United States will con- 
tinue the observance of Navy Day and 
requesting that the Navy Department co- 
operate in the observance of the day as 
it has done in former years. 

“It gives me great pleasure to com- 
{ply with your request and to assure you 
that on Navy Day, Monday, Oct. 27, the 
public will be welcome on board naval 
vessels in port and in naval establish- 
|ments ashore, and that the Navy De- 
|partment will be glad to do anything it 
properly can tg acquaint our citizens 
with their sea service. 

“Navy Day, through the interest given 
it by the Navy League of the United 
States and the aid offered the league 
by patriotic, veteran and civic otganiza- 
tions, undoubtedly has brought to the 
American people a better understanding 
of the Navy—its activities, its needs and 
its purposes, particularly its essential 
relation to the prosperity which comes 
from our national sea-borne commerce. 

“I wish at this time to express my ap- 
preciation of the Nayy League’s earnest 
and unselfish interest in the Navy, not 
only in sponsoring Navy Day each year 
since 1922, but also in disseminating in- 
formation of current interest on subjects 
that are of paramount importance to our 
sea defense.” ; 

Upon authorization by Secretary 

Adams, the following message was sent 
jto the naval service: 
“Following the custom of previous 
|years, the Navy will participate in the 
‘celebration of Navy Day on Oct. 27, 
| 1930.” 

In a letter to the naval service, Ad- 
miral Charles F. Hughes, United States 
Navy, Chief of Naval Operations, stated: 

It is desired to emphasize the fact 
|that Navy Day is a-day for receiving | 
|the citizens of our country on board ship| 
jand at the various shore stations. It} 
jis the Navy’s day at home, the Navy’s| 
jopportunity to extend to the public an 
jinvitation for inspection, the day when 
visitors are received and entertained. 
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Urged in Indiana 
Plan Laid Before Committee 
On Law Enforcement Pro- 


vides Central Control of 
All Police Work 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
‘of Criminal Identification, and the State 
Motor Police, including all of the per- 
sonnel, equipment, etc., belonging thereto, 
including all records and reports of said 
Department in the possession of the Sec- 
retary of State. ‘ 


(3) To take over and administer the 
oil inspection department of the State 
Board of Health, including all employes, 
equipment, records and reports thereof 
now in ‘the possession of that depart- 
ment of the State Board of Health, on 
and-after Oct. 1, 1931. 

As Board of Clemency 


(4) To take over the police duties: of 
the yf at Fire Marshal’s office. 








(5)§ All fees allowed by law to the 
departments thus taken over shall, as 
rapidly as collected, be paid into the 
State treasury. ° 

(6) To create such divisions, bureaus 
or departments as the nature or exi- 
gencies of the work may from time to 
time require in the judgment of the 
Board of Safety. 

(7) The State Board of Safety shall 
act ex officio as a Board of Clemency, 
and shall, when requested by the Gov- 
ernor, investigate and report to him 
upon cases of pardon, parole and com- 
mutation of sentence, but only in the 
cases of. life prisoners, or in cases in 
which there appears to be a miscarriage 
of justice. The duties of this Board, 
when acting-as a Board of Clemency, are 
advisory only. By this action the trus- 
tees of each of the penal or correctional 


jinstitutions will be relieved of the work 


of the Board of Pardons, and we recom- 
mend that the present law creating the 
Boards of Pardons for the State prison, 
the State reformatory, the State farm, 
and the woman’s prison be repealed. 


Control of All Police Work 


(8) The State Board of Safety shall 
have authority to prescribe the regula- 
tions which shall govern the administra- 
tion of all police work in Indiana, and for . 
that purpose to conduct from time to 
time the necessary examinations, train- 
ing schools, and issue licenses, etc.; and 
that no person Shall be appointed a po 
liceman, or tothe office of deputy sheriff, 
deputy marshal, deputy constable, or to 
any office which calls for discharge of 
police duties without he is the holder of 
a license duly issued as herein provided; 
and the State Board of Safety shall have 


| authority to prescribe methods and reg- 


ulations for coordinating the police work 
of sheriffs, chiefs of police,“metropolitan 
departments, town marshals, constables 
and other peace officers of the State of 
Indiana, charged with the duty of en- 
forcing the laws of the State of Indiana 


-in so far as that work has to do with the 


Federal Agencies Cooperate 


shown the practical contacts between 


with Communications. 
’ 


Chief, Airway Mapping Section, Coas 





OLLOWING the Air Commerce Act 
of 1926, which placed the establish- 
ment, maintenance and mapping of 
airways in the Department of Com- 
meree, it. followed: very logically that 
the mapping should be delegated to the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, one of the 
Bureaus of the Dep&rtment of Com- 
| merce, which for years has been en- 
gaged in chart construction. In the 
organization of the Airway Mapping 
; Section there is an interesting inter- 
| locking of bureaus. 
The Section is a part of the Division 
| of Charts in the Coast and Geodetic 
| Survey. It is also under the direction 
{ of the Chief of the Aeronautic Devel- 
| opment Division of the Aeronautic 
Branch of the Department, from whieh 
| \pranch the funds are received for the 
aintenance of the Section. The ar- 
| rangement is comparable to the organ- 
ization of the Airways Division in the 
| Bureau of Lighthouses in its relation 
to the Aeronautics Branch, having to 
do with lighting the airways, the selec- 
tion of intermediate fields, establish- 
ment of radio ranges, etc. 

In the compilation of airway maps 
the positions for the intermediate 
fields ant beacon sites are supplied 
by the Airways Division just men- 
tioned, The positions of the airports 
and auxiliary fields are furnished by 
the Airway Bulletin Section of the 
Aeronautics Branch. 

* * 


} 


* 


HERE has been splendid cooperation 

between various Departments of 
the Government in furnishing material 
| for the compilation of these maps. 
| The original program included* the 
| publication of strip airway maps which 
| cover bands of topography along the 
| airways of 80 miles’ in width, the 
| length covered by each nrap being an 
| average of about 250 miles. At this 
, time there have been printed by this 

Bureau 18 of these strip maps with 
| two more in the Printing Section to be 
issued soon. These maps are on sale 
at this office, 119 D Street, N. E., 
Washington, D. C., at 35 cents each, 
or, in quantities of 20 or more, 25 cents 
each. 

Following the recommendation of 
| the Board of Surveys and Maps, the 
compilation of sectional airways maps 
has begun, These will be published as 
recommended by the board. The index- 
| ing system is to harmonize with the 
International Map of the World, but 
the scale of sectional airway maps will 
remain the same as that of the strip 
airway maps. One airway map covers 
an area 2 degrees latitude by 6 degrees 
longitude. One international map 
| covers an area of 4 degrees latitude by 
6 degrees longitude. Therefore, two 





section. 
, 


| . 


In Preparing: Maps of Airways 





Topic IV:/ Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


their places in the administrative organizations 


By Raymond L. Ross 


Commerce 


In the next of this series on “Communication 
appear in the issue of Sept. 17, John Groves, 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Commerce, wt 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals 


t and Geodetic Survey, Department of © 


maps of the airway series will cover 
the identical area as one map of the | 
international topographical maps. 

An example will help. The area cov- 
ered by the International Map K-16 
(scale of 1/1,000,000) will be covered 
by two United States airway maps. 
K-16 Upper (Milwaukee Sheet) and | 
K-16 Lower (Chicago Sheet), each on | 
the scale of 1-500,000. These two 
maps are being compiled, together with 
their neighbor, K-17 Upper (Detroit- 
Toronto Sheet), the three covering the 
airways between Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Buffalo and Toronto. 


* * # 


N A general way the work of the 

Bureau on these sectional airway 
maps will be at first confined to areas 
where the strip map program is so 
complicated by the crossing and over- 
lapping of ely maps following the | 
airways. The three maps of the pro- 
gram from Los Angeles eastward (or 
I-11 Upper, I-12 Upper, I-13 Upper) | 
will be useful for the routes of both 
prominent operating companies as far 
as Clovis, N. Mex., and Amarillo, Tex. 
Therefore the compilation of these has 
begun. 

Where the sectional maps are to be 
compiled in the near future, the strip 
map program will be annulled. How- 
ever, some strip maps will be compiled 
on account of immediate demand. 
Being on the same scale, the material | 
is easily incorporated later into the 
sectional maps. f 

The map sections as thus described 
will require 92 maps to cover the 
United States. This number may be 
reduced somewhat by alteration of the 
program along the Atlantic and Pa- 


cific coasts. 

Tt IS hardly necessary to mention the 
great value of these airway maps 

to commerce. The map is a necessity 

for air travel. These maps are being 


* * 


| general manager. 


apprehension of criminals and the pre- 
vention of crime, and to have autherity 
upon request of any municipality or 
county to make inspection of and rec- 
ommendation concerning the administra- 
tion of fire departments and police de- 
partments, which reports shall be to the 


| State Board of Safety, and a copy to‘the 


Strip Maps Declared to Be of Great Value in Aiding | 
Pilots in Cross-country Flights 


local authorities, and to create for such 
municipalities as desiré to make use 
thereof a division of pensions which 
shall have authority to administer such 
police and firemen’s pension funds as 
may be placed with this division under 
such rules and regulations as the State 
Board of Safety may prescribe. 





Specialist in Marketing 


The Federal Farm Board announces - 
the appointment of Albertus Willardson 
as marketing specialist in charge of the 


| poultry section of the Division of Cooper- 


ating Marketing, effective Sept. 16, 1930. 
Mr. Willardson is a native of Utah, and 
for the past seven years has been con- 
nected with the Utah Poultry Producers 
Association, first as vice president of the 
organization and, from 1926, as assistant 
In the latter capacity 
he had charge the receiving, grading, 
packing and marketing Of turkeys and 
live poultry handled by the association 
and also the field work carried on by 
the association. 

Mr. Willardson’s first work for the 
Farm Board will be to assist in the or- 
ganization of an overhead association of 
turkey producers’ cooperative associa- 
tions in the Intermountain States. 


(Issued by.Federal Farm Board.) 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASH-.- 
ington, D. C., September 9, 1930.—Sealed bids 
in duplicate, subject to the conditions con- 
tained herein, will be received until 2:00 p. m., 
Tuesday, October 7, 1930, and then opened for 
(1) Furnishing all labor and materials for 
performing all work for the construction (in- 
cluding all mechanical equipment) of Building 
No. 1, and for Buildings Nos. 2 and 3 of the 
Women’s Dormitory group at Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. This work will in- 
clude excavating, reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, brickwork, stone work, fldor and wall 
tile, miscellaneous iron and steel work, slate 
and metal roofing, lathing and plastering, car- 
pentry, electric elevators, plumbing, heating, 
electrical installation, finish grading, concrete 
walks and landscaping. 
(2) Kitchen equyipment,- furniture, 
draperies, etc.—furnished and installed. 
Proposals will be considered only from indl- 
viduals, firms or corporations possessing satis- 
factory fimancial and technical ability, equip- 
ment, and organization to insure speedy com- 
pletion of the contract, and in making awards 
the records of bidders for éxpedition and sat- 
isfactory performance on eontracts of similar 
character and magnitude will be carefully con- 
widered. Separate and distinct appropriations 
having been made for dormitory No. 1 and 
for dormitories Nos. 2 and 3, it will be neces- 
sary, in order to avoid any violation of Sections 
3678 and 3733 of the Revised Statutes, to invite 
bids and enter into contracts which will specify 
the consideration for dormitory No. 1 separate 
and apart from the consideration for dormi- 
tories Nos, 2 and As contractors may be 
able to anake a better price to the Government 
if assured of the contract for the whole three 








shades, 





prepared with the express purpose of 
furnishing just those aids to the pilot 
which he requires for a safe and 
speedy trip. 

One may suppose that, with the in- 
stallation of radio yanges, by which 
the pilot may keep on his course, the 
use of the map may be somewhat cur- 
tailed. On the contrary, the map will 
show a pilot who is flying cross- 
country just when he m@y expect to 
run into the radio range and from 
which point he may follow it to his 
destinatiow These ranges will be 
shown on the sectional airway maps 
by ‘hands of transparent color and de- 
scriptions of characteristic dots and 
dashes’ will dppear tm bulletins pub- 
lished by the Aeronautics Branch. 

s: Publications end Records” to 
Chief, Airway Bulletin Section, 
ill discuss functions of the 


buildings there is no objection to having bid+ 
ders submit bids for the two projects separately 
and, also, to state bid prices respectively for the 
two projects based on an award for all three 
buildings It is desired that these buildings 
be completed at the earliest practicable date 
and therefore time will be considered an ele- 
ment in awarding such contracts. a“ 

At the discretion of the Secretary, drawings 
and specifications may be obtained upon appl: 
cation to the Department. A _ certified check 
in the sum of $100 payable to the Treasurer 
of the United States is required as security 
for safe return of the drawings and specifica- 
tiens within ten days after the date of open- 
ing proposals, Rach bidder must accompany 
his proposal with detailed financial statement 
of his construction organization, 

The Government reserves the right to 
any ‘or all bids or waive technical def 
The Government also reserves the -right to 
award the contracts for these buildings either 
as separate contracts for each of the two proj- 
ects to separate bidders, or as separate con- 
tracts for the two projects combined under one 
bid to one bidder. 

Envelopes conthining bids must be sealed, 
marked “Bid for construction, equipment aug 
furnishing of women’s dormitory building 1 and 
buildings 2 and 3, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to be opened October 7, 1930," 
and addressed to “The Secretary of Interior, 


e¢t 
‘ts. 
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Room 6119, Interior Department Building, 
Washington, D. CC.” John H. Edwards, Ags 
‘sistant Secretary of Interior, 
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‘Crop. Diversity ‘|Federal Farm Board Listens 
To Prize Essays on Its Work 


+ 


4 


* 


* 
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Advocated for 


North Carolina Winners of Contests in Two States Present Papers Which 


Governdér Says Cotton and 
Tobacco Alone Are Ex- 
hausting Fertility of 
State’s Farming Land 


State of North Carolina: 
Greensboro, Sept. 15. 


Exhaustion of the soil by cotton and 
tobacco is one reason why North Caro- 
lina farmers should diversify their crops, 
according to an address by the Governor 
of North Carolina, 0. Max Gardner, be- 
fore the recent meeting in Greensboro 
of the North Carolina Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation. ‘ 

North Carolina farmers must learn 
that they cannot “compete against the 
world in the unlimited production of cot- 
ton and tobacco, said Governor Gardner, 


Were Adjudged Best 
Cooperative 


by American Cotton 
Association 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


It may not be that a-single individual 


or group of individuals will carry it on,! 


but it is going on just. the same.” 


The cooperating association is the con- 
necting link between the Farm Board 
and the membership. The business of 
cooperative marketing has all the prob- 
lems, difficulties and obstacles inherent 
in the cotton business, its chance for 
success depends upon its ability to ren- 


der a superior marketing service on a 
more economical basis than that which 
has been supplied by private enterprise. 


It must analyze the full and complete 
scope of farmer interests, so far as the 
growing, processing and marketing of 
cotton is concerned, and it must set up 
such machinery and instrumentalities as 
are conducive to the improvement of the 
condition of the cotton growers. 


If railroad rates are excessive, the or- 
ganization must interest itself in the re- 
duction of same. If ginning and com- 
pressing are improperly done or too ex- 
pensively conducted, it must’ analyze 
ways and means of improving matters of 
this kind. If there is a better way to 
protect the bale against damage, it is 
the business of the cooperatives to~-cor- 
rect the same. If the warehouse and 
insurance rates are higher than they 
should be, it is the business of the co- 
operatives. to find ways of reducing 
these essential costs. In short, in what- 
ever way the route may be shortened 
between the consumer and the producer 
is the proper function of the coopera- 
tives, : 

In their relations with the Federal 
Farm Board the spirit of the coopera- 
tives should be helpful, constructive and 
always fair. They should never fail. to 
keep in mind_their responsibility to their 
many thousands of members and work 
for them conscientiously and unceas- 
ingly. 








and “that we have more futuré in mix- ! 
ing in with these two crops by every | 


farmer in every section a reasonable 

amount of food and feed stuffs, milk and 

butter and cheese, hogs and beef and all 
Athe rest of the livestock program. 

“An important result which comes out 
of the present unbalanced agriculture in 
North Carolina and which has a disas- 
trous effect on our. ability to continue 
cash crop farming itself, is the steady 
and increasing depletion of the fertility 
of the soil itself by the continued re- 
planting of these cash crops. The fel- 
tilizer bill of the North Carolina farm- 
ers in 1929 was more than $29,000,000. 
The cotton and tobacco crops hed a gross 

al value of $165,000,000, but it was 
necessary to put nearly $30,000,000 of 
this back into the soil in an effort to 
replace fertility taken out of the soil by 
these two crops. 

“One thousand dollars worth of 12%4- 
cent tobacco removes $101 worth of plant 
food or soil fertility from the land. 

“The seed from 50 bales of cotton re- 
moves $365 worth of fertility from the 
land. 

“One thousand dollars worth of 50- 
cent per pound butter removes $1 worth 
of fertility from the soil.” 


Canned Salmon Pack 


, In Alaska Declines. 


Red Variety Shows Decrease; 


Pink Above Normal, Fed- 
eral Agency Reports 


The pack of pink salmon in Alaska 





for 1930 is above normal, though the) 


red salmon pack is below normal, it was 
stated orally by the Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Fisheries, Henry*O’Malley, 
Sept. 15. Mr. O’Malley has just returned 
from an official visit of several months 
to the Bureau stations in Alaska, he said. 

The statement from the Bureau af 
Fisheries on the 1930 pack follows in 
full text: 


A decrease in the Alaska canned sal- 
mon pack for 1930 is indicated by a 
tentative estimate prepared by the Se- 
attle office of the Bureau of Fisheries 
in cooperation with the Association of 
Pacific Fisheries. This shows a total 
output of 4,839,500 cases to, Aug. 31, 
1930, a decrease of 361,300 cases from 
the pack at the same date in the preced- 
ing year and 530,659 cases less than the 
total output of 5,370,159 cases for 1929. 


Outstanding features of the pack this 
season are the marked reduction in the 
quantity of red salmon and the substan- 
tial increase in the production of pink 
salmon. Preliminary figures indicate 
that the pack of reds is the smallest for 
any year in the history of ‘the industry 
except 1926. These two species usually 
comprise at least three-fourths of the 
Territory’s output of canned salmon. Of 
the other three species, cohos and kings 
will show a normal froduction, while the 
output of chums will be somewhat below 
average. 

Comparing the preliminary figures for 
1930 with the total for 1929, by districts, 
the pack in southeastern Alaska in- 
creased approximately 38 per cent, while 
there was a decrease of approximately 
27 per cent in the central district and 
of 64 per cent in western Alaska. As 
compared with the average pack for the 
five-year period from 1925 to 1929, in- 
clusive, the increase for 1930 through 
Aug. 31 in southeastern Alaska is about 
21 per cent, while central Alaska shows 
a decrease of 10 per cent and western 
Alaska about 63 per cent, 

For all of Alaska the pack through 
August, 1930, shows a decrease of 9.9 
per cent from the entire pack for the 
previous season and a decrease of 7.4 
per cent as compared with the average 
for the five-year period from 1925 to 
1929, inclusive. With the addition of 
the Fall pack these percentages df de- 
crease will be somewhat lessened. 


Beef Slaughterings 
Drop in Argentina 


Sheep Killings Found to Be 
Higher for Half Year 


Slaughterings of beef cattle in Ar- 
gentina for the first six months of this 
year totaled 105,955 heads, a decrease of 
104,706 heads as compared to the cor- 
responding period of last year, accord- 
ing to a statement from the Argentine 
ministry of agriculture received in the 
Department of Commerce. Frigorificos 
counted were 1,398,753 heads during Jan- 
uary to June, this year and the slaugh- 
terings for Jume last were 301,639 heads 
against 370,150 heads for the same month 
in 1929. 

Sheep killings totaled 3,425,368 heads 


for the first six months of 1930 and| 
contrasted with 3,281,817 heads for a) 


similar period in 1929, thus representing 
a gain of 143,551 heads. Frigorificos 
accounted for 3,117,781 heads of the Jan- 


uary to June total and slaughterings for | 


June past totaled 281,219 heads’ and for 
June, 1929, 287,394 heads. Hogs slaugh- 
tered during the first six months num- 
bered 377,107 heads with a loss in num- 
bers of 46,417 heads from corresponding 
period of 1929. Slaughterings for June 


| 


| 
| 





Third, the Federal Farm Board posi- 
tion is one of service in the field of agri- 
culture. The principal features of this 
central organization will be that of an 
incorporated body having $30,000,000 
capital, and acting as the marketing and ! 
financial agency for its member, State, 
and regional organizations. The new cor- | 
poration when finally put into operation, 
in addition to selling cotton of the mem- 
ber associations, will-have the power to! 
go into the open market and buy a quan- ' 
tity of cotton equal to the total com- 
bined deliveries. of all the associations 
comprising the exchange. 

It will make out of the Cooperative 
Cotton Marketing enterprise one great 
gigantic business, owned and controlled 
by farmers, with a sufficient volume of 
cotton to be a real factor in the stabili- 
zation of price and the influence which 
that volume of cotton will have upon the 
price itself. It should be able to coun- 
teract manipulations that are injurious 





lalike to the grower and the manufac- 


turer; and in a similar way, will have a 


\ 


wholesome influence on the trade prac- 
tices which so greatly concern all legiti- 
mate factors in the industry. 

The Federal Farm Board will aid in 
the following ways: 

First, by strengthening and expansion 
of existing cooperatives through assist- 
ance in developing sound managerial and 
financial policies. In this way unor- 
ganized farmers, it was hoped, would be 


|afforded a practical demonstration of 


what can be done through united effort. 
Second, by bringing about the coordi- 


| nation of efforts on the part of coopera- 
In other words, to bring about | 


tives. 
the cooperation of cooperatives in va- 
rious commodity groups, thus: effecting 
merchandising ecoriomies, the net result 
of which would be to give the farmer a 
better return for his commodity without 
consequent injury to the consumer. 

Third, by assisting the growers in 
unorganized areas to develop sound plans 
and procedure for cooperative organiza- 
tions. 

Fourth, by assisting cooperatives in 
developing better business relationships 
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with manufacturers, mills, processors 
and other users of farm commodities. 

Fifth, by making additional loans to 
cooperatives at a very small rate of in- 
terest on stored commodities. 

When the individual farmer -appre- 
ciates his responsibility—when the. co- 
operative association realizes its con- 
nection between farmer ‘and Farm 
Board—when the Federal Farm. Board 
stands firm in its position with vision 
and foresight, then a great triple play 
will be made in the agricultural world. 

In conclusion, let me say that the 
future prosperity, progress, and hap- 
piness of the United States will depend 
upon the prosperity and progress of 
agriculture. i 

The farmers of America, the balance 
| wheel of the Nation, — not lose faith, 
must not falter, and must not even hesi- 
tate in demanding and assuming their 
just share of the responsibiilty of leader- 
ship in the forward march of progress. 

Let us cease to take counsel of our 
fears and look to the future with courage 
!and hope. 





—— 


Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, 
The American Tobacco Company has invited, General Samuel 
McRoberts to review the reports of the distinguished men who 
have witnessed LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting Proc: 
ess. The following is the statement of General McRoberts: 


“MAKING 
FRIENDS AND 
HOLDING 
THEM 


= is the secret of success in business” 


Says 


GENERAL 


SAMUEL McROBERTS 


Chairman of the Board, Chatham Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company 


Director, Armour & Co., American Sugar Refining Co. 
National Surety Co., Kansas City-Southern Railway; 


Brig. General, A. E. F. 


“Making friends and holding them, by a friendly 
up-to-date usefulness, is the secret of success in 
business. This axiom has been the guiding force 
in the progress of the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Company. And it is obviously 
the guiding force in your business—as evidenced 
by your use of the Ultra Violet Ray in the 
‘Toasting’ of the LUCKY STRIKE tobaccos.” 


LUCKY STRIKE =the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made 
of the finest tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop —THEN 
—“IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone knows that heat purifies’and 
so TOASTING removes harmful irritants that cause throat 
irritation and coughing. No wonder 20,679 physicians 
have stated LUCKIES to be less irritating! Everyone knows 
that sunshine mellows —that’s why TOASTING includes the 





12 heads and 108,334 head 
(issued by Department of Co 


js year and last year were resgectively, 
y { 


ree.) 


use of the Ultra Violet Ray. 


©1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mfre. 


“It’s toasted’ 


Your Throat Protection = against irritation — against cough 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday and Thursday evening over N.B.C. networks, 
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War Said to Cause Suspension, Not Abrogation, of Reciprocity Agree- 
_ ments; Treaties and Authorities Reviewed in Decision Barring 
Increased Rate’ After Resumption of Trade Relation 
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' im unity of German Vessel to Fifty Cent 
Tonnage Duty at American Port Upheld 


7 


New York, N.¥. Act of Aug. 5, 1909 (36 Stat. 111) (46 


/RICKMERS RHEDERE] AK TIENGESELL-~ 
* SCHAFT 


v. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
District Court, 8. D. New York. 
No. 39-156. 

BUuRLINGHAM, VEEDER, FEAREY, CLARK 
and HurpPeR (Roscoe H. Hupper and 
Wituam J. Dean, of counsel), for 

“plaintiff; Crragtes H. TuTT xe, for de- 
endant. x 
Opinion of the Court 
July 17, 1930 
Mack, C. J.—The “Sophie Rickmers,” 
flying the German flag, and registered at | 
‘amburg, entered the port of New York 
on Sept. 27, 1921, on a voyage from 

Chaparra. She was owned by the plain- 

tiff, a German corporation with its prin- 

cipal place of business at Hamburg. As| 

a condition of entry, the Collector of 

Customs at the port imposed upon the 

vessel and collected a tonnage duty of 

50 cents per ton, claiming to act under Re- 

vised Statutes, section 4219, as amended 

by the act of Feb. 27, 1877, 19 Stat. 250 

(46, U. S. C. sec. 121) and section 4225 

(46 U.S. C. sec. 128) set out in note 1. 

A tax of 6 cents per ton was also im- 

osed and collected under section 36 of 
the ace of Aug. 5, 1909, 36 Stat. 111 (46 | 

U.S. C. sec. 121). The plaintiff does not | 

contest the validity, of the 6 cents tax. | 

It filed a tition, howevgr, under the | 

Tucker Act (U. S. C. sec. 4 (20), for the | 

recovery of the duties paid? under section 

4219 and section 4225. It is the conten- 

tion of the plaintiff that the portions of | 

section 4219 and section 4225 which are 
relevant to the tax in suit have been | 
repealed by subsequent, legislation; that 
even. if these sections are still in force, 
the “Sophie Rickmers” comes under the 
exemption provided by Revised Statutes, 
section 4429 and section 4230, and/or the 
act of Jan. 7, 1824 (4 Stat. 2) and that | 
in any event, the Hanseatic Convention of | 

1827 and the treaty of 1828 with Prussia | 

free it from these duties. The Govern- | 

ment moved to dismiss the petition for | 
failure to state facts sufficient to con- | 
stitute a cause of action. 


Opinions Differ 
On Status of Provisions 


While in the light of the conclusion I | 
have reached with regard to the treaties 
involved, it would be unnecessary to de- 
termine the other contentions, I deem ity 
nevertheless proper, lest I may be found 
to have erred in that conclusion, to ex- 
press my views thereon. 

There has been some difference of opin- 
jon among officers of the Executive De- | 
partment as to the present status of sec- 
tions 4219 and 4225, The solicitor of the 
Department of Commerce was of the | 
opinion that the 50-cent tax in question | 
was abrogated by section 36 of the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act of Aug. 5, 1909, | 
36 Stat. 111; the Bureau of Navigation | 
and the Attorney General, on the other | 
hand, wage of the contrary opinion, 33 
Op. Atty. Gen. 174 (1922); 34 Op. Atty. | 
Gen, 577 (1925). 

Section 4219, as amended. by act of | 
Feb. 27, 1877 (19 Stat. 250), provides in | 
its first part for a duty of 50 cents per | 
ton on foreign vessels and 30 cents per 
ton on foreign vessels built in the United | 
States. The second part of the section 
provides that “in addition to the tonnage- 
duty above imposed” a tax of 30 cents 
per ton should be paid on all vessels en- 
tered from any foreign port. Each part | 
contains a proviso saving rights or privi- | 
leges acquired by any foreign nation un- 
der the laws and treaties of the United | 
States relative to the duty of tonnage on { 
vessels. | 

The first part of the section is frankly 
discriminatory; the second part, on the 
other hand, embraces all vessels from 
foreign ports, includin~ vessels flying our 
own fag. This distinction must be kept 
in mind in tracing the subsequent course 
of tonnage ~--ty legislation. | 


} 


Section 4219 was amended by section ; from the body of existing law. It is un-|tions has been the subject of learned judi- 
96, 1884 | necessary to decide whether war, in abro- cial discussion in recent years. 


14 of the Shipping Act of June 
(23 Stat. 57) as set out im note 

The duty ,imposed is stated to be “in 
lieu of the tax on\tonnage of 30 cents 
per ton per annum heretofore imposed 
by. law.” Section 4219 refers to two 
taxts of 30 cents, the one in the first 
part relating to foreign vessels built in 
the United States, the other relating to 
the blanket tax imposed on all vessels 
from foreign ports. The amendment 
creates a classification which fails to 
differentiate between American and for- | 


9 


rar 


U. S. C, sec. 121). 
as follows: 
Section 26. That a tonnage daty of 2 cents 
per ton, not to exceed in the aggregate 
10 cents per ton in any one year, is hereby 
imposed at each entry on all vessels which 
shall be entered in any port of the United 
States from any foreign port or place in 
North America, Central America, the West 
India Islands, the Bahama Islands, the Ber- 
muda Islands, orgthe coast of South Amer- 
ica bordering on the Caribbean Sea, of 
Newfoundlaid, and a duty of 6 cents per 
ton, not to exceed 30 cents per ton per 
annun, is hereby impegsed at each entry 
on all vessels which shall be entered in 
any port, not, however, to include vessels 
in distress or not engaged in trade. 
Section 4232 of the Revised Statutes, and 
ection 11 and 12 of chapter 421 of the 


That section provides 


Laws of 1886, approved June 19, 1886, and | 


4 


of : | 


ie i 
THE UNITED STATES 
merely suspended or entirely annulled at 
the option of either of the belligerents. 
Phillipson, Termination of War and 
Treaties of Peace, 264; 2 Oppenheim, 
International Law 208. 

The rule lof law cannot be said to be! 
absolute. The primary function of the 
judge is to recognize that there are few 
precepts for his guidance. As was we 
said by Judge Cardozo: ' “When I ask 
what that principle or standard is, and 
endeavor to extract it from the long 
chapters in the books, E get this, and 
nothing more: That prowisions compati- 
ble with a state of hostilities, unless ex- 
pressly terminated, will be enforced, and 
those incompatible, rejected.” Techt v. 
| Hughes, 229 N. Y, at 241. 


Application of Construction 


tlows: “* * * that no higher or other 
duties wean ag tee) > cargo 2 a 
vessels sha e levied. or collected, ‘ 
|whether the importation be made in the Rules Called Difficuelt 
vessels of the United, or of either of the} The test suggested is, 
|said Hanseatic republics * * * nor shall/general in its language. 


of | 
The difficulty | 
higher or other charges of any kind be|of a formula lies in its application to 
imposed in the ports of the one party, on}particulars. The construction of a defi- 
| vessels of the other, than are or shall be| nite treaty is too often umenlightened by 
| payable in the same ports by national | judicial precedent, for war, happily, is 
|vessels.” 2 Malloy, Treaties, 901. {of rare occurrence, The criteria of judg- 

The Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- | ment must then be pragmatic. Often in- | 
tion of 1828. with the King of Prussia|deed. the sanction of practice will rem- | 
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provides im article 2 as follows: 


Prussian vessels arriving ‘either laden or 
in ballast in the ports of the United States 
of Americq and, reciprocally, vessels of the 
United States arriving either laden orein 
|ballast in the ports of the Kingdom of 
Prussia shall be treated on their entrance, 


|edy the deficiency of precedent, but the | 
practice of states on the question is\not 
entirely conclusive. | 


While as Hyde says ““arrangements | 
}concerning former treaties have not im- 
; Plied a recognition of their survival by | 


so much of section 4219 of the Revised | during their stay, and at their departu 
Statutes as conflicts with section, are hereby | upon the same footing as national vessel 
repealed. 


Provisions of Acts in |age, salvage, and port charges, as well 


coming from the same place, with respect) 
to the duties of tonnage, lighthouses, pilog- 
ai 


| guish it from the acts of 1884 and 1886, | 


| section 4219. The comparison of subject 


| to be affected. 


| would have been supererogation. 


| 1828, hereinafter 


Question Not Replaced 


The motive for the inciusion of section | whatever kind or denomination levied in| 


36 of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act seems 
to have been a desire to abolish reciproe- 
ity. It was found that the then existing 
provisions for, reciprocity reduced the 
revenue without affording a commensu- 
rate gain to American shipping abroad, 
because our merchant marine was small 
in comparison with the commercial fleets 
of the other maritime countries. See 14 
Cong. Rec, 61st Cong., lst Sess., pp. 
4158-61. Two reasons, therefore, lead to 
the conclusion that section 36 of the act 
of 1909 did not supersede the first part 
of section 4219 of the Revised Statutes. 
First, it adopts, with some changes, the 
geographical distinction between near-by 
ports and others, announced in the acts | 
of 1884 and 1886, and applied to all ves- | 


sels irrespective of nationality of owner- 


| ship. Second, its elimination of reciproc- 


ity makes it complementary to rather 
than inconsistent with the discriminatory 
provisions of section 4219 and section) 
4225. | 

It is argued that the absence of the| 
words “in lieu” in the 1909 act distin-| 
and indicate a complete substitution for | 
the 30 and 50 cent tonnage duties of | 
matter hereinabove discussed disposes, in 
my judgment, of that contention. The 
act of 1886 had already superseded the | 
last part of section 4219 as amended by | 
the act of 1884. The 'specific repeal of 
section 11 of the act of 1886 provided 
for in section 36 of the act of 1909 indi- 
cates sufficiently the type of tax sought 
To have restated it in 
terms of a tax “in lieu” of tle 30-cent 
tax of the last paragraph of om se 

am, 
therefore, of the opinion that the first 
two paragraphs of section 4219 and of 
section 4225, which concededly stands or| 
falls with it, are in full force. 


Formation of German 


| Empire Ended Statute 


In addition to the treaties of 1824 and 
considered, plaintiff | 
urges in support of the petition sections 
4229 and 4230 of the Revised Statutes. 
These sections were derived from ‘sec-| 
tions 2-4 of the act of May 24, 1828 (4! 
Stat. 308, C. 111) and provided that no 
higher rate of duties should be imposed 
on “vessels of Prussia” than were pay- 
able on vessels of the United States. The 
section was to continue inforce “‘during 
the time that the equality for which it 


| provides shall in all respects be recipro-| 


cated inthe ports of Prussia and her do- 
minions; and if at any time hereafter 
the equality shall not be reciprocated in| 
the ports of Prussia and her dominions, | 
the President may issue his proclamation | 
declaring that fact, and thereupon the 


| section preceding shall cease to be in|475, The Treaty of 1828, particularly 


force.” 
In my judgment, the compilers of the| 
code properly omitted these sections 


as the treaty. 
2 Wheat. 259. 


the formation of the German Empire. It 


jto the 


\during that period. 


fees and perquisites of, public 
officers, and all other duties and charges of 


the name or to the profit of the government, 
the local authorities, or of any private 
establishment whatsoever. 2 Malloy, 1496. 

It is settled that a later 
though inconsistent with an 
treaty, governs (Fong Yue Ting v. 
149 U. S. 698); but R. S. sections 


earlier 


and 4227 expressly provide against the | of caution. 


impairment of treaty rights relative to 
tonnage duties. 


Trade rélations with Germany were re- 


sumed after the war on July 14, 1919.) 


See War Trade Board Regulation No. 


|802. The Treaty of Peace with Germany | 


came into effect on. Nov. 11, 1921. 42 | 
Stat. 193. By its terms, incorporating 
part 10 of the Treaty of Versd#@ies (arti-| 
cle 289), treaties which have not been| 
revived are deemed to have lapsed. 
There has apparently been no revival of 
the Hanseatic Convention of 1827 or the 
Prussian Treaty of 1828. (See a letter 
from the Department of. State quoted in 
Goos v. Brocks. — Neb. —, 225 N. W.,| 
18, 15). The provisions of the treaty of} 
peace do not conclusively establish, how- | 
ever, the time from which their abroga-| 
tion is to date. 
120 Kan. 614, 245, page 158). 

The situation at the present time is 
governed by the treaty of Dec. 8, 1923, 
between the’ United States and Germany, 


| 


(See State v. Reardon,|to bring about for that time the status 





which provides in Article IX for equality 
as to tonnage duties with national ves- | 
sels of the other contratting party. 44 
Stat. 2132. That treaty, of course, has| 


no application to duties levied prior to|} 


its ratification. Nor has the presidential! 
proclamation of Mar, 22, 1922, proclaim- 
ing “that the foreign discriminatory 
duties of tonnage and imports within the 
United Stages are suspended and dis- 
continued as far as respects the vessels 
of Germany” any effect prior to Nov. 11, 
1921, the date provided for the com- 
mencement of the suspension. ‘The ques- 
tion now under consideration is nar- 
rowed, then, to whether or not the pre- 
war treaties continued in force between 
July 14, 1919, and Nov. 11, 1921, the 
duties in question having been imposed | 


Problerm Said to Be 
One for Courts 


Until the commencement of the war 
with Germany the treaties were clearly 
in force. Treaties with sovereign states, 
which became constituent parts of the| 


German Empire, survived the formation ‘presumption. 


of the empire. Terlinden v. Ames, 184 
U. S. 270, 285; Disconto Gesellschaft v.| 
Umbreit, 208 U. S. 571, 581. Upon this| 
assumption, the government refrained 
from entering into new commercial con- 
ventions. See Reeves, The Prussian-| 
American Treaties, 11 Am. Jour. Int. L., 


has been recognized by both govern-| 
ments, since 1871, as inforce. (Note 3.) | 


The effect of war upon treaty obliga- 





tion itself is judicial in ffs nature. Case 


|tive branch_of the Government, should 


Karnuth|its expiration, by the 
| gating or suspending a treaty can at the|y. United States, 279 U. S. 231; Techt v. 
| same time repeal legislation enacted as/Hughes, 229 N. Y. 222, 128 N. E. 185,|interlude of 10 years during which no 
an expression of the same general policy |fertiorari denied, 254 U. S. 643; State v.| treaty was in force, the treaty of 1828 
Case of Chirac v. Chirac,' Reardon, supra; Goos v. Brocks, supra.| was signed. Other treaties of commerce 
The statute itself was no| While great weight will be given to the}and navigation were latex concluded with 
| longer in force at the declaration of war, | construction of a treaty by the Executive| other German states, Hanover in 1840, 
| for it had ceased to have meaning after | Department if and when 


edgement of the yalue of their provisions 
as a basis for fresh covenants” (2 Hyde, 
| International Law 95), and while in'trea- 


| sumed that commercial conventions had | 
|been annulled, other treaties of peace | 
|have remained’silent as to the effect of | 
|the war upon prior treaties, the parties | 
|merely providing for a continuation of | 


statute|the former conventions (note 4), 


But even express stipwlations for re- 


U. S.,| Vival are at best equivocal, for they may 
4219| have been inserted out of an abundance | 


f The rule of imternational law 4 
being unexpressed, it is the province of | 
statesmen_ to anticipate ambiguity by 

resolving it in words, It may be granted 
that in the light of modern practice a | 
failure to provide for the effect of a past | 
war is not to be expected. Yet there | 
must ordinarily bea period of time from | 
the cessation of hostilities or from the 

permitted resumption of commercial deal- | 
ings to the ratification of the treaty‘of | 
peace-during which the provisions of the 
latter can not govern. 


Restoration of Prior 
Conditions Favored 


Such parts of treaties o£ commerce as | 
affects at least the tramsportation-of | 
goods should, in my judgement, be so in- 
terpreted, if reasonably possible, as again | 


which prevailed before the war. The re- 
sumption of trade relatioms marks a re- 
sumption of the ways of peace.’ The pro- 
cesses of law, at least im the absence of 
a contrary determinatiom by the execu- | 





|favor rather than retard the early re- 
|storation of/ pre-war conditions. } 


A course of commercial conduct which 
as controlled the every-day relations 
between States for many years might 


|well be deemed the normal concomitant 
}of those relations. 
|ported by the fact that treaties of peace | 
often provide for “most favored nation” | 
|treatment (Crandall, supra, 452) indicat- 
jing a complete willingness to repair the 
| breach. 
|said, “an interlude of savage life,” and 
jits rigors ought not to be unduly pro- 
jlonged by judicial construction. 


This view is sup- | 


The war is, as has been aptly 


As Fiore says: “War does not place the 
combatants in the status of the so-called 
‘state of nature’ and does not destroy 
thé authority of international and con- 
ventional law so far as they are con- 
cerned,* * * legal rights and obligatféns 
based upon previous treaties recover their 
value when war has ceased, unless the 
treaty of peace shall otherwise provide.” 
Fiore, International Law Codified (Bor- 
chard’s Trans. 1918) section 1438. 

The criterion is at best merely one of 
The intention of the par- 
ties must be determined from the sur- 
rounding circumstances. The question | 
must be looked at in the ligeht of the his- 
tory of our commercial policy. 


Early Trade 
Agreements Cited 


The fourth treaty of commerce to be | 
entered into by the United States was | 
concluded with Prussia im 1785. It pro- | 
vided for conditional most favored me | 
tion treatment. This was followed, on 


treaty of 1799 | 


'which was similar in its terms. Afteran | Seem to have been 


' 
} 


ade, the ques-|and Mecklenburg-Schwerin in 1847. ' 


These latter treaties were entered into 


| refers specifically to “Prussian”? vessels;|of Sullivan v. Kidd, 254 U. $. 433, 442.| pursuant to a continuance of the Ameri- 


its requirement of reciprocity could no|The present attitude of the Government,|can policy of encouraging reciprocity. | 


| longer be met by the Prussian Govern-|as manifested in the Treaty of 1923, pre- 


ment. 


viously referred to, casts no light on the 


(See remarks of Senator Woodbury on 
Feb. 6, 1828, 4 Cong. Debates, pt. 1, 237- 


operation of law, but simply an acknowl- 


| 
| 


,ties of peace it has at times heen as- | 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Covenants—Incum brances—Taxes—Legality of assessments— ' 


A grantor was mot liable under a covenant against taxes and incumbrances 


for amount of taxes paid by the grantor in the absence of proof that the taxes 
paid were lawfully assessed and constituted valid incumbrances, 


Winder v. South western Company; N. Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3482, Sept. 9, 1930. 


Divorce—Juisdiction of court—Residence of plaintif—Change of residence after 
commencement of suit— 

Where the plaimtiff in a‘divorce suit had been a resident of the State of 
Washington for more than a year before the commencement of the action, the 
court had jurisdiction to try the case although she -moved to another State 
after the commencement of the action, since a change of residence after the 
oe of the action and before its trial did not deprive the court of juris- 

iction. , 


Polk v. Polk; Wash. Sup. Ct.,No. 22551, Aug. 21, 1920. 


Immigration—Right to enter as son of citizen—Proof of kinship— 


*“indings of the Board of Special Inquiry and the Board of Review that a 
Chinese boy, 15 years of age, who claimed the right to enter the United States 
as a son of a citizen, was not in fact the son of such citizen, based on dis- 
crepancies in the testimony of such boy, the boy’s father and alleged brother, 
were erroneous, im view of the similarity of the testimony, taken as a whole, 
and statements comtained in the files of the Department of Labor, constituting a 
part of the record, made by the alleged father and two alleged brothers many 
years prior to the proceeding, before the question of kinship became a direct 
and practical issue. ; 

Doy, father and next friend, ete, U. S. ex rel.v. Daey, Commissioner of Immii- 
gration, etc, D.C. S. N.Y, Sept. 4, 2980. -, 


Municipal Corpora tions—Contracts—Bids—Water supply — 

A contract by which a water well-drilling contractor, designated the lessor, 
agreed to drill the wells and furnish the equipment for the city’s water supply 
in consideration of the payment by the city, designated the lessee, of 8 monthly 
*‘rental” of $163 per month for a period of five years, with the option of pur- 
chasing the pumps and equipment for the sum of $100 on the eXPiration of the 
five-year period, was valid though entered into without calling fot competitive 


bids, sin cite city did not incur an indebtedness of $10,000 to be paid in imstall- 
ments, bul) 
$163 monthly rental. 


Friese v. City of E’dmogds et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 503, Aug. 26, 19.20. 


Plumbers—Regulation—Certificates of competency—Validity of ordinance— 


A city ordinance which requires journeyman plumbers to procure certificates 
of competence before engaging in their trade is not void on the ground that it 
vests arbitrary powers in the examining board, but is a legitimate exercise of 
the police power. ‘ 


City of Tacoma w. Fox etal.; Wash. Sup. Ct. No. 22541, Aug. 26, 1980. 


Police power—Scope—Public welfare—— 


The police power of the State extends not only to enactments designed to pro- 
tect and promote public peace, health, morals and safety, but also to those 
intended to promote the general public welfare and prosperity. 


City of Tacoma wv. Fox etal.; Wash. Sup. Ct.,No. 22541, Aug. 26, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.’’ 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


S ee of Opinions Published 
In Full Texct in This Issuze 


Customs dutiese—Reciprocity—Effect of war on treaties with Germany—Repeal 
of statutes— 


German vessels were not liable for the 50 cents per ton tonnage duty, under 
sections 4219 and 4225 of the United States Revised Statutes, between the re- 
sumption of trade relations with Germany and the taking effect of the peace 
treaty, in view of pre-war reciprocity treaties, since the war did not abrogate 
but merely suspended the provisions of the treaties; such statutes were mot re- 


pealed by the Payme-Aldrich Tariff A@t.—Richmers Rhederei Aktiengesellschaft | 


v. United States. €D.C, So, N.Y.)-@¥ U. S. Daily, 2188, Sept, 16, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Patenta bility—Aggregration— * 

Where every element in claims contribute to the end in view and there is no 
teaching in cited art how to apply some elements,in the combinatign, the claims 
are not for mere aggregation—Ex parte Herz, (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V_ U. S. 
Daily, 2188, Sept. 16, 1930, > 
Patents—Patentability—Combination—— 

Prior patents do not support rejection on ground of old combination when they 
give no solution for applicant's general problem nor for the more specific prob- 
lem ancillary thereto.—Ex parte Herz. (Pat.0. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 
2188, Sept, 16, 1930. oa | 


Patents—Electric door release claims allowed— 

Patent 1172604 to Herz for Electric Door Release, claims 15 to 19 of appli- 
cation allowed+~-E2x parte Herz, (Pat. 0. Bd. Appls.)—V U. 8. Daily, 2188, 
Sept. 16, 1930, ' 


the United States. The duty revived by | lowing the termination of the war.” 279 

the eeenreaien, however, was po oe U. 8. 239. 

50 cent duty, but merely the 6 cent duty It can readiity be understood that the 

one ve section 11 of the act of mere occurrence of war should have that 
une 19, . . necessary efFect on rights of free pass- 

Former Policy Continued age and repassage. Before the war, each 


state. may have felt secure in the expec- 
By Measure of 1923 tation of a lasting peace. The incidence 
At the outbreak of the World War,| 


of war destroys that expectation; what 
then, the tonnage dues in question do not | ag happened once may happen again. It 
levied because of | 4 


therefore, mecessary to reconsider the 
wisdom of allowing free passage over 
general treaty exermptions, This was in| our unprotected borders, and in _ the 
keeping with the long established Ameri-| meantime, not to recognize a treaty right 
can practice in favor of reciprocity. Al-| thereto. The present case presents no 
though the Hanseatic Convention of 1827} such problem. 
and the Prussian Treaty of 1828 were| If the question involved were the com- 
not, revived by the Treaty of Peace of | 
Nov. 11, 1921; the President, on Mar. 22, 


plete exclusion of German vessels, the 
analogy might. be a fair one. The issue 

1922, proclaimed the suspension of dis- 

criminating duties’ of tonnage upon| 


here is different. The right of entry is 
German vessels om the basis.of asgur-| 


not denied; the only question presented 
s is the treaty limitation on the power to 
ances of reiprocal treatment received 


tax. Taxation or no taxation § cannot 


s liability under the contract, at any one time, was for merely the - 


AvuTHorRw Statemen'rs ONLY Ars Presented Herein, Serine 
Pus.isH Withour CommMEnt ty Tar 


Patent Claims 
(n_Electrie Door 
Control Allowed 


Prior: Devices Involving Sim- 
ilar Elements Held to Be 
Inadequate to Support Ex- 
amimer’s Rejection 


‘ 2x PARTE ALFRED HERz 
Patemt Office Board of Appeals 
Appeal No. 1692. 

Patent No. 1772604 was issued Aug. 12, 
1980, to ALFRED Herz for electric door 
release, on application filed Feb, 21, 
1925, Serial No. 10981. Opinion dated 
June 5, 1930. ' 
BROWN, J ACKSON, BOETTCHER & DIENNER 

for applicant. 

Before HOPKINS, Assistant Commissioner 
and RUCKMAN, and PIERCE, Examiners 
in-Chief. , wage 


Opinion of the Board 

PiERCE, Examiner in Chief.—This is 
an appeal from the examiner’s final re- 
jection of all the claims of this applica- 
tion nurmbered 15/to 19, inclusive, of 
~ claim 15 is given below as illustra- 
ive, 

15. The combination, with a door and a 
door casing, comprising vertically aligned 
hinges oma said casing onto which the door 
is secured and arranged to swing into any 
of a plurality of positions, closing means 
carried by the door and operatively at- 
tached to the casing, a stop carried by the 
door arramged to hold the door 1n any de- 
sired angular position, a releasing electro- 
magnet for said stop, termigals for said 
magnet, conductors secured to said termi- 
nals and passing through recesses in the 
door to said hinges, conductors on the 
other side of said hinges secured theretd 
and leadimg to a remote control means com- 
prising a source of energy and a switch for 
closing am electric circuit through said con- 
ductors for actuating said electro-magnet 
and releasing said stop. 


Advantages Pointed Out 


The references relied upon are: 

Podlesak, 709607, Sept. 23, 1902; 
Phipps, 846943, Mar. 12, 1907; Wagener, 
573497, Dec. 22, 1896; Fagan, 761290, 
May 31, 1904; Regan, 1003652, Sept. 19, 
i911; Bommer, 1061592, May 13, 1913; 
Reynolds, 552924, Jan. 14, 1896. 

Applicant’s alleged invention relates 
to a distant controlled door stop. A 
swinging door having an ordinary type 
of check and closer is provided with a 
| stop adapted to hold the door in any de- 
sired opem or partially open position. Ap- 
plicant provides an electromagnetic*trip- 
ping means for the stop, the controlling 
circuit of which embodies conductors led 
through recesses in the door to one jer 
the hinges and thence to the source 
current and the control switch. The 
mechanism is intended for use in a pri- 
vate office and enables the occupant of 
such an office to control the closing of its 
door without leaving his desk. ~ 


Examiner States Objections 

| The examiner takes the position that 
|the claims cover a mere aggregation of 
features old in the art or an old com- 
bination. 

_In support of the pound of aggrega- 
jtion he points out that the swinging door 
jand hingges are conventional, the closing 
means Shown in Regan and the specific 
stop in Bommer, The remaining features 
jof the claim, the magnetic release, the 
disposition of the conductors and the 
manner Of leading same from the swing- 
ing door, the examiner holds are aggre- 
gative, 

It is our view that every element in 
the claims contributes to the end in view 
and that the claims are therefore not 
aggregations, nor are\they, in so far as 
the art cited shows, fora mere aggrega- 
tion of old features which have been be- 
ore used in similar settings. 

There is no teaching in the cited art 
of how to apply a magnetic release to a 
door stop and more especially of a con- 
crete scheme for handling the conductors 
of such @ magnetic release without inter- 
|fering with the swinging 
|Impairimg its appearance. 

Objections Are Overruled 

On the ground of old combination the 
|Hensley Patent No. 806542, Dec. 5, 1905, 
lis relied on. 

_ While this patent discloses a magnet- 
jically controlled latching means carried 
by a door we see in it mo solution for 
applicamt’s general problem nor for the 
more specific problem ancillary thereto 
of leading the coyductors tg a control 
magnet on a swinging door without in- 
|terferemce with its swinging or impair- 
ing its appearance, 

While many of the elements and eXr 
pedients claimed may be capable of use 
in other combinations and may be com- 
bined. im certain obvious ways, the par- 
ticular combination which appliaant has 


| 








| 
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of the door or 4 


eign vessels, but depends rather uponthe | The’ German merchant marine is a attitude of the Department of State in|40.) That policy was emunciated by the evolved is not considered obvious and is 


from Germany on Novy. 11, 1921. The 


zy ba 


rt from which the vessel comes. In 
its adoption of this test, the amendment 
becomes obviously referable to the sec- 
ond part of section 4219. The discrimi- 
natory provisions of the first part of that | 


section remain unaffected, because the | held that treaties with Prussia survived|from the Executive interpretation. 
amendment deals with a different sub- | the formation of the empire do not affect) 


ject matter. Nor are the .duty and the | 
tax inconsistent for section 4219 in terms 
provided for their coexistence. 


Changes in Acts 
Are Reviewed 


This conclusion is strengthened by a 
consideration of the language employed | 
by Congress. The duties imposed by the 
act of 1884 were “in lieu of the tax on 
tonnage.” The first part of section 4219 
imposed certain duties. The last para- 
graph of the section reads: “In addition | 
to the tonnage duty above imposed, there 
shall be paid a tax, at the rate of 30 
cents per ton.” The amendment of 1884, 
therefore, seems to be a substitution for 
that portion of section 4219 designated as 
“tax.” ° 

Section 14 of the act of 1884 was 
amended by section 11 of the Shipping 
Act of June 19, 1886 (24 Stat. 81). That 
amendment extended the near-by region 
from the ports of which a lower duty 
was charged. The reciprocity provision 
was extended as follows: 

Provided, that the President of the 
United States shall suspend the collection 
of so much of the duty herein imposed, on 
vessels entered from any foreign port, as 
may be in excess of the tonnage and light- 
house dues, or other equivalent tax or 
taxes, impesed in said port on American 
vessels by the Government of the foreign 
country in which such port is situated, and 
shall, uvom the passage of this act, and 
rom time to time thereafter as often as it 
may become necessary by reason of changes 
in the laws of the foreign countries above 
mentioned, indicate by proclamation the 
ports to which such suspension shall apply, 
and the rate or rates of“tonnage duty, if 
any, to be collected under such suspension. 

This went beyond the reciprocity provi- 
sion in the act of 1884 which applied 
only to vessels entered from near-by 
countries. 

Another change, and this is the one 
relied on by plaintiff, was ‘effected by 


. 


te 


| statute, however, is not consensual; 
; Merely expresses a rule of conduct for| 


unit. Constitution of German Empire, 
article 54; Constitution of German Re- 
public (1919), article 81. There are na 
ships of commerce that can be denomi- 
nated Prussian. The cases which have 


the construction of a statute. Treaties 


gations of its predecessor are deemed to| 
be accepted by the successor state. The! 
it | 


the executive department, which should 


| not be enlarged beyond its terms. 


The reciprocity accorded to the vessels 
of the German Empire since 1871 does| 
not depend upon the statute, for it. had | 
Fights under the treaties until our en-| 
trance into the war. The proclamation) 
by the President on Jan. 26, 1888, sus-| 
pending the collection of tonnage and) 
lighthouse dues on vessels from the ports 
of Germany was made in pursuance to! 
the act of June 19, 1886, See U. S. For. 
Rel. 1888, I, 669, 671; 5 Moore’s Digest 
295; North German Lloyd S. S. Co. v. 
Hedden, 43 Fed. 17. It did not depend 
upon the act of May 24, 1828. 

Nor, in my judgment, can rights be 
claimed under the act of 1824 in respect 
to the vessel as “truly and wholly be- 
longing to * * * subjects or citizens of 
| Prussia” or “subjects or citizens of * * * 
Hamburg.” For aught that appears in 
the petition, the owners of the vessel may 
be citizens of a state included within the 
reich, other than Prussia or Hamburg. 
Furthermore, whatever the internal sit- 
uation may be, they are, as to this coun- 
| ry: citizens of the German Reich, In 
foreign relations we treat with the reich 
itself, and not with its parts. This stat- 
ute, however, like R. S4229 and 4230, 
cannot be enlarged beyond its terms to 
| inelude the whole of Germany; to hold it 
| still in force as to some of the constit- 
uent states of the German reich, gvhile 
clearly not applicable to others, would 
| be, in my judgment, contrary to the spirit 
of the legislation. 

The Convention of Friendship, Com- 
| merce and Navigation of 1827 between 
the United States and the Free Han- 


| 1921, Indeed, that Department has indi- | act of Mar, 3, 1915 (3_ Stat. 224, c, 77) 
cated that it took no position with regard|/@nd was carried into effect as to vessels 
|to the issue here raised. See 40 Harvard|Oof Hamburg by the Proclamation of 
Law Review 756, note. The problem is,|AUg:. 1, 1818 (3 Stat. Append.). Reel | 
lthen, one for the courts, without aid|Procity was extended to various countries 
12 me ae of ous t; = (4 oh 2, ¢. 
’ - ., |4.), and was made to embrace all coun- | 
A state of war does not, of necessity,| tries by the act of May 24, 1828 (4 Stat. | 


’ 





| seatic Gities of Lubeck, Bremen and 


' are consensual in their nature; the aan | rey obligations which rest upon in-| 


ternational compact. It was formerly} 
thought by some that such would in-| 
variably be its effect (3 Phillimore, Inter- | 
national Law 793; 2 Fauchille, Traite de 
droit international (1921) 54), but the 
modern view refuses to treat all inter-| 
national agreements as nullified by hos- 
tilities. 5 Moore’s Digest of terna- 
tional Law 383; Fiore, International Law 
vere (Borchard’s Trans.) _ section! 


Effect of War on 
Treaties Considered 


Two s¢hools of thought may be said to 
have developed. Some writers believe 
that treaties are generally annulled by 
war, subject to certain exceptions; others 
assert that abrogation is the exception 
and survival the general rule. Fiore, 
supra; F'unck-Brentano et Sorel, Precis 
du droit des gens, 247. As to certain 
classes of treaties, there is no disagree- 
ment. Thus, political treaties are gen- 
erally regarded as annulled by war. Dis- 
positive treaties, on the other hand, 
which create rights of a permanent na- 
ture, are deemed to survive. Society for 


308, c. 111), the President having been 
given power to suspend discriminatory” 
duties on vessels of countries which did | 
not impose such duties on our vessels. { 
This act in sections two and four specifi- 
cally granted exemptions to Prussian 
vessels. No presidential proclamation | 
was necessary to carry these sections | 
into effect. | 

By the act of May 31, 1830 (4 Stat. 
425, ec. 219, sec, 2) tonmage duties were 
practically abolished. This state of af- 
fairs continued until the act of July 14, | 
1862 (12 Stat. 558, c. 163, sec. 15) which 
imposed on all vessels a 10 cent tax. | 
This tax was not discriminatory and was | 
designed to raise revenue to meet the 
expenses of the Civil War. (See Report 
of House Comm. on Foreign Affairs, 
Mar. 29, 1878, Report 124, pt. 2, 45th 
Cong. 2d Sess,, vol. 1). Minor changes 
followed in 1865 and 1867. 

The two 50-cent taxes in question were | 
provided for in sectioms 4219 and 4225 
of the Revised Statutes of 1873. Sec- 
tions 4219 and 4227 made express reser- 
vation for treaty rights. Thus, the cus- 
toms Regulations of 1884, issued by the 
Treasury Department, list the countries 
with which we have treaties preventing: 





the Propagation of the Gospel v. New 
Haven, 8 heat. 464; 1 Westlake, Inter- 
national Law (1904) 60; 
Treaties, 443. Treaties of amity and 
commerce lie in the borderlarid of con- 
troversy, 

Hall, for example, states that such 
treaties are nullified by the status of 


belligerancy.~ Hall, International Law,| 
404; 2 Hyde, International Law, section rangements 


550; 2 Fauchille, supra 55; Wheaton, In- 
ternational Law (5th Ed.) 377. 
and Calvo; on the 
favor their survival. Fiore, supra; Calvo, 
le droit international (8d ed.), sections 


1687 and 2961; see also, Lawrence, Prin-|Stat. 884) was issued 
ciples of Int. Law, 313; authorities cited| found that Germany w 


, f DY | c , : in Fauchille, 55, note. Other writers be-|our ships dues whic 
section 836 of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Hamburg provides ‘in Article I as fol-!/lieve that commercial treaties are either|than those c 
= 


Crandall, to dir 


the imposition of such duties, Ibid. Art. 
290. Subsequent regulations continued 
ect the imposition of the 50-50 tax 
on vessels of countries with which we 
have no treaties, but fail to list the 
treaty countries (note. 5). This is ex- 
plained, as a matter @f practice, by the 
fact that the United “States, before the 
World War, had appropriate treaty ar- 
with all the maritime coun- 
tries of the world, The 50 cent taxes of 


Fiore} sections 4219 and 4225 were therefore 
other hand, seem tolyendered” ineffective 


: generally by the 
reaties of commerce. 
The proclamation of Dec. 3, 1896 (Po 
because it. was 
as imposing upon 
h were deemed higher 
harged German vessels: in 


‘ 


| place they may arrive and whatever may be | 


| forded to vessels of the other maritime | 


| state of affairs was intended to prevail) 


| are restored. The proclamation of Mar. 
| 22, 1922, suspending: any discriminatory 

duties as of Nov. : eff i 
| date of the peace treaty, is no indication 


vitally affect the cotrse of trade, for the 
taxes imposed are not so large as to be 
prohibitory. It is difficult to see how 
reciprocity of tonnage taxatdom can in 
any way affect the national safety, the 
right of entry itself being in mo way de- 
nied. 1am of the opinion, therefore, that 
ithe Hanseatic Convention of 1827 and 
|the Prussiam Treaty of 1828 were in 
force betweem July 1919 and Nov. 11, 
1921, and that the plaintiff has accord- 
ingly set forth a cause of action, 

Motion denied. 

1, Upon vessels which shall be entered in 
the United States from any foreign port or 
| place there shall be paid duties as follows: 
| On vessels built within the United States, 


: ressi ; overn-| but belonging wholly or in part to subjects 
tunity for expression by the g |of foreign powers, at the rate Of 30 cents 


ments, the reciprocity was resumed ” | per ton; on other vessels not of the United 

In the light of this unbroken policy, States, at the rate of 50 cents per ton. Upon 
and in view of the general exemption af-/| every vessel mot of the United States, which 
shall be emtered in one district from 
another district, having on board goods, 
wares, or merchandise taken in one district 


further treaty of 1923 again continues 
the former policy. It reads in part as 
follows: 

No duties of tonmage * * * levied in the 
name of er for the profit of the government, 
public functionartes, private individuals, 
corporations, or establishments of any kind 
shall be imposed in the ports of the terri- 
tories of either country on the vesels of 
the other, which shall not equally ~under 
the same conditioms, -be imptsed on ma- 
tional vessels. Such equality of treatment 
shall apply reciprocally to the vessels of the 
two countries respectively from whatever | 


their place of destimation. 44 Stat. 2132. 
It thus appears that at the first oppor- 


nations, there:seems to be no adequate | 
reason for assuming that a different) 


a 


when trade relations, interrupted by war, 





11, 1921, the effective 


that prior thereto, Germany was inypos- 
ing discriminatory “duties as against this 
country. Nothing thas been adduced by 
counsel for the Government to show that 
discrimination against American ship- 
ping by Germany did, in fact, exist dur- 
ing this period. 

The holding im Karnuth v. United 
States, 279 U. S. 231, does not, in my 
judgment, cover the present facts. In 
that case, it was decided that article 3 of 

ithe Jay Treaty of 1783, providing for 
\ free passage of American and British 
nationals across the Canadian border, 
had been annulied and not merely sus- 
pended by the War of 1812, The theory 
of the decision clearly distinguished it 
from the case at bar. The free passage 
of” persons, a8 Was said by the court, 
es * is inconsistent with a condition of 
| hostility. The reasons for the conclusion 
are obvioux—among them, that other- 
wise the door would be open for treason- 
able intercourse. And it is easy to e 
that such freedom of intercourse also 
may be incompatible with conditions fol- 


only partially suggested by the prior art. 
As such combination produces a specifi- 
cally mew and a useful result, we hold 
the appealed claims allowable. 


versed. 

eee ee 
to be delivered to another district, duties 
shall be paid at the rate of 50 cents per ton, 
Nothing in this section shall be deemed in 
any wise to impair any rights or privileges 
which hawe been or may be acquired by any 
foreign mation tnder the laws and treaties 
of the United Statey relative to the duty of 
tonnage of vessels. On all foreign vessels 
which shall be entered in the United States 
from amy foreign port or place, to and with 
which vessels of the United States are not 
ordinarily permitted to enter and trade, 
there shall be paid a duty at the rate of $2 
per tom; and none of the duties on tonnage 
above raenioned shall be levied on the ves- 
sels of any fgreign nation if the Presiden 
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e ‘ | 
Returns Reviewed 
| 


Recent Revisions Said to Prescribe Definite 
Rules on Taxation Problems Which Have 


Caused Annoyance in Prior Years 


By C. C. 


Audit Review Division, Bureau of Internal Revenue 


_ Before discussing changes in regula- 
tions covering consolidated returns for 
1929, and subsequent years, from those 
of prior years, it might be of interest 
to discuss briefly some of the history 
which led up to their adoption. In the 
proposed Revenue Act of 1928, as re- 
ported out by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the congolidated return was 
abolished beginning with the taxable year 
1929, and thereafter affiliated corpora- 
tions would have been required to file 
separate returns. 

This bill, however, included a substitute 
for consolidated returns, in that any 
member of an affiliated group which sus- 
tained a net loss, as defined in the pro- 
Posed act, could by written agreement 
with another or other.members of the 
same affiliated group offset the loss of 
one against the gain of the other or 
others. This substitute was adopted by 
tiie House Committee in the belief that 
it would preserve in a substantial meas- 
ure the benefits of affiliation and at the 
same time obviate many of the difficul- 
ties and undesirable features of the con- 
solidated return. However, in conside- 
ration of the bill by the House it was 
stricken out, and the bill as it passed the 


House made no provision for consoli-' 


dated returns in any form. 


Powers Delegated 
To Commissioner 


The Senate in considering the revenue 
bill decided to restore the consolidated 
section. In a study of the problems that 
had arisen under the provisions in the 
prior revenue acts the conclusion was 
reached that it would be impracticable 
to attempt by legislation to prescribe the 
various and detailed rules necessary to 
meet the many difficult and complicated 
problems in such returns Power was 
delegated to the Commissioner in the 
revenue act of 1928 to prescribe regula- 


tions, legislative in character, to cover | 


these prablems. 
This authorization is contained in sec- 


tion 141 of the act and provides that the | 


Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary shall prescribe such regula- 
tions as he may deem necessary in order 
that the tax liability of an affiliated 
goup of corporations making a consoli- 
fated return, and of each corporation in 
the group, both during and after the 
period of affiliation, may be determined, 
computed,” assessed, collected, and ad- 
justed in such manner as clearly to reflect 
the income and prevent the avoidance of 
tax liability. 

It will be observed that this section 
authorizes drafting of regulations to 
cover the tax liability of an affiliated 
group both during and after the period 
of affiliation, There was no such spe- 
cific authority in the prior revenue acts 
that permitted the adoption of regula- 
tions necessary to cover the situations 
“which arise, after a period of filing con- 
solidated returns, through transactions 
among members of the group while such 
returns were filed. 


Conferences Preceded , 
Adoption of Regulation 

The General Counsel held in G. C. M. 
1345A (C. B. VI-2, p. 154) that a trans- 
fer of assets between affiliated corpora- 
tions effected during years for which 
consolidated income tax returns are filed 
is not productive of a new or independent 
basis for the computation of gain or loss 
in subsequent sales or other dispositions; 
and that in subsequent transactions the 
basis in the hands of the transferee is 


the same-as that in the hands of the! 


transferor. 

Provision has been made in article 38 
(b) of Regulations 75 to cover situations 
of this kind by providing that the basis 
of property shall not be affected by rea- 
son of the transfer during a consolidated 
return period (whether by sale, gift, divi- 
dend, upon dissolution, or otherwise) 
from one member of the affiliated group 
to another member of the group. The 
principle adopted by Congress in Section 
113, paragraph 12, of the Revenues Act 


of 1928, covering the basis of property | 


acquired during affiliation, was followed 
in the drafting of this article. This 
paragraph of the law is applicable to 
the taxable year 1928 and provides that 
in case of property acquired by a cor- 
oration, during a period of affiliation, 
rom a corporation with which it was 
affiliated, the basis of such property 
after the period of affiliation shall be 
determined without regard/to intercom- 
pany transactions in respect of which 
gain or loss was not recognized. 

After a great deal of study, prepara- 
tion of tentative drafts, and a number of 
conferences, which were participated in 
by representatives of taxpayers, 
rules as set out in Regulations 75 were 
adopted, and approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury on Jan. 3, 1929.* It was 
necegsary that these regulations be made 
available to taxpayers before any returns 
to which they applied were filed. Other- 
wise in filing consolidated returns tax- 


Payers would not have known the nature | 
of the regulations to which they were | 


required to consent. 


Joining of All Members of 


4 ffiliated Group Required 


Y, 


Section 141 grants to an_ affiliated | 
group of corporations the privilege of | 


making a consolidated return for 1929 
or any subsequent taxable year, in lieu 
of separate returns. This privilege, how- 
ever, is given-upon the condition that all 
members of the affiliated-group join in 
the consolidated return and consent to 
the regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioner prior to the making of the re- 
turn. “ 

Corporations. filing a consolidated re- 
turn are bound only by the regulations 
in effect at the time of filing the return. 
They are not bound by any regulations 
issued subsequent to such filing. This 
section of the law also differs from that 
of prior years/in that itis specific in its 
requirement that all the members of the 
affiliated group must join in the filing of 
the consolidated return. Prior revenue 
acts provided that corporations which are 
affilfited may make separate returns or 
under regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioner make. a consolidated return. 
Some taxpayers have interpreted this 
section of the law to permit some of the 
members to make a consolidated return 
while separate returns were filed by the 
other members. It appears that section 
141 is sufficiently definite to eliminate any 
disputes along this line. Another change 
in section 141 from prior revenue acts is 
the elimination of class B affiliations— 
ee statement of the Secretary of the 
asury on Regulations 75, published in 
nternal Revenue News, vol, 2, No. 8, p. 17. 


i 


- 


the | 


: 


' 
‘ | 
| 
that is, those affiliations created through | 
ownership by the same interests. 

In drafting the regulations endeavor 
was made to answer with certainty the 
various problems that had arisen in the 
past and to prescribe definite rules to be 
followed, so that taxpayers when exercis- 
ing the privilege of filing a consolidated 
return gould know définitely in advance 
the rulds applicable to their particular 
problems. Also definite procedure has 
been prescribed for the preparation and 
‘filing of the consolidated return, assess- 
ment and collection of taxes, issuing de- | 
ficiency notices, making refunds, filing 
waivers, etc. , ; 

All administrative actions in connec- 
tion with filing returns, determination of 
and assessment of taxes, and so on, will 
be conducted through the parent corpora- 
‘tion as the agent for each corporation 
which is a member of the affiliated group. 
The regulations provide that the parent 
corporation shall be for all purposes, in 
respect of the tax of the taxable year, the 
lagent of each corporation which during | 
|any part of the year was a member of | 
ithe affiliated group, and the parent cor-| 
poration in its name is duly authorized | 
; to act for and represent each corporation | 
in all matters relating to the tax. ' 

Consequently, all correspondence in | 
connection with the tax will be carried on | 
| with the parent corporation. However, | 
any deficiency letter which is mailed to 
the parent must contain the name of each | 
|subsidiary and the total tax liability 
| should be indicated in the deficiency let- | 
|ter as the (gx liability of each member 
| of the group. 


'New Form for Showing 
Subsidiaries’ Consent 


Procuring the consent of each sub- 
sidiary to the regulations is provided for 
through the filing of Form 1122. This 
form is prepared in duplicate. One copy 
is filed with the collector for each sub- 
sidiary’s district and the other is at-| 
tached to the consolidated return. This 
|form takes the place of the old informa- 
ition return Form 1122, filed under the 
| prior revenue acts. It serves as a notice 
to the collector that the corporation has 
joined in the consolidated return. At the 
same time it is an authorization to the| 
| parent company to file a consolidated re- | 
'turn on the subsidiary’s behalf and the; 
consent of each subsidiary to the regula- | 


Andrews 











tions in effect at the time of filing. This) operation of its trucks or testing its mo- | officers and agents, as motor fuel in the! 
consoli-| tors, according to a conditional decree operation of its airplanes over the State 


is a most important part of /the 
dated return and no such return should | 
be accepted unless each subsidiary has} 
filed this form. 

Accordingly, in the examination and 
audit of any consolidated return the first | 
thing to investigate is whether there is} 
attached to the return Form 1122, prop- | 
erly executed, for eagh subsidiary. If | 
such form is not attached and upon in- | 
| vestigation it is,feund that none was | 
filed, then the procedure outlined in arti-| 
cle 18 of the regulations for failure to} 
file a proper return should be follqwed. 
| This procedure requires that the parent | 
| corporation be notified and given a cer- | 
tain time within which to comply with 
the regulations by filing the proper form. 
In case of failure to do so, the tax liabil- | 
ity of each corporation in the affiliated | 
group should be determined on the basis | 
of separate returns, unless under article 
11 a consolidated return is required for | 
such year. 


Need for Allocating 
| Taxes Eliminated 


Another feature in connection with 
these regulations which will require the} 
exercise of great care in order that satis- 
factory results may bé obtained, is in 
the assessment of the tax. Article 15 
provides that each member of the affil- 
iated group shall be severally liable for 
the total tax on the convenes return. 
This provision automatically eliminates 
the problem of securing agreements and 
|making allocation of taxes, which has 
given rise to so much difficulty in the 
prior acts. 

At the same time it makes available} 
all the assets of the entire affiliated | 
group from which to make collection of 
the tax. The procedure in collecting the 
tax will be first-to proceed against the 
parent corporation and then against the 
various members of the group in the 
order of their ability to pay. This should 
in adarge measure eliminate the neces- 
sity in consolidated cases’ to institute 
proceedings in the case of dissolved cor- 
porations to collect the tax from trans- 
ferees of the assets. It is evident that in 
,order for this procedure to work smoothly 
here again great care will be necessary 
to see that in each case the total tax 
liability of the consolidated group is 
assessed against each member. 

There is one exception to the rule that 
each member of the affiliated group is| 
‘liable for the total tax of the group. That 
is where a subsidiary due to bcna fide 
j sale of its stock for fair value has ceased 
to be a member of the affilated group 
| prior to the date when a deficiency is 
assessed. In such a case the subsidiary’s| 
‘liability for the deficiency is limited to] 
that proportion allocable to it upon the} 
basis of the consolidated net income prop- | 
erly assignable to such subsidiary. 


Rule Covering Election 


Is Made _ Definite : 


It shouldbe noted that this limited 
‘liability does not extend to, the tax origi- 
nally assessed on the consolidated return 
;but is applicable only to a deficiency 
which is sessed after the subsidiary 
has ceased ip 


A 





be a member of the group. 
Here we will be confronted with ‘one of 
the difficulties of the prior acts. How- 
ever, the regulations provide that im-no 
!case shall an attempt be made to collect 
the tax from a subsidiary which has 
ceased to be a member.of the affiliated 
group prior to determination by the 
Commissioner that the deficiency can not 
be collected from the parent corporation 
and the other corporations remainie 
members of the group.. The cases where 
it is necessary to colléct taxes from a 
departed subsidiary should, therefore, be 
rare. 

Under’ the’ prior acts considerable dif- 
ference’ of opinion has arisen when a 
mixed return was filed—that is, when 
part,of the members join in filing a con- 
solidated return and the other members 
file separate returns—as to whether an 
election had been made to file a consoli- 
dated or separate return. The present 
regulations lay down a definite rule to 
cover this situation, by providing that 
the privilege. of making a consolidated 
return is exercised at the time of filing 
the return of the parent corporation and 
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|upon their demurrer, but subject to the 
|limitations contained in this decree, and 
|inserted by agreement of the plaintiff. 
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Gain or loss—Sale of stock and rights-——Stock deposited as collateral—Like stock 


then purchased and sold— 


Where a taxpayer deposits stock with a broker as collateral to finance other 
stock purchases and during the same year sale is made of a like number of 
shares as were purchased during the year, the stock sold is, under the circum- 
stances of the instant case, the stock which was purchased and not the collateral 


stock.—Bur. Int. Rev. 


° 
No unpublished ruling or decision 


(G. C. M. 8426.)—V U. S. Daily, 2189, Sept. 16, 1930. 


will be cited or relied upon by any officer 


or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commiésioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 15 
Continental Products Company, Docket 
Nos. 5057, 20050, 21842 and 28733. 
(1) Affiliation denied. \ : 

(2) Assessment and/or collection 
of taxes for the years 1918, 1919 
and 1920 held not barred by the stat- 
ute of limitations. 

(3) The Board is without power 
to adjudicate whether the circum- 
stances upon which the Commissioner 
acted were such as to denote that 
the assessment or collection of the 
deficiency would be jeopardized by 
delay. Veeder v. Commissioner, 36 
Feg. (2d) 342. 

4) The petitioner’s objections to 
the validity os 274 (d) of the 


Revenue Act 1921 are not sus- 
tained. 
Irene O’D. Ferrer, Docket No. 18199. 

1. The petitioner was named the 
residuary legatee of her husband’s 
estate and charged with a trust to 
expend such sums as she considered 
proper for the care and education of 
her four minor children. Held, that 
the sums so expended should be re- 
ported as income of the children and 
are not properly included in her. 
gross income. 

2. Where an estate did not distrib- 
ute income for prior years until 1921, 
Held, that income for those years is 


properly returnable by the estate 
and not by the beneficiary. 

Katherine Bekins, Docket No. 24522. 

Basis for reporting interest re- 
ceived on certain notes determined. 

roe. N. C. Hetherington, Docket No. 
£8334. 

Presumption that money trans- 
ferred from a wife to the husband 
is a gift held rebutted. The loans 
were strictly for a business enter- 
prise and it was intended that they 
be repaid as previous loans had beef. 
The loans were not ascertained ‘to 
be worthless until after the hus- 
band’s death since the wife was not 
aware of his true financial conditior 
during his lifetime. 

Henrietta Biewener, executrix of the 
estate of Frederick W. Biewener, 
Docket No. 30185. 

The entire estate of a resident of 
California was community property. 
Held that the Commissioner properly 
included the entire value of the com- 
munity property in the gross estate 
of the decedent for estate tax pur- 
poses. The fact that the State of 
California determined that one-half 
of the value of the gross estate was 
exempt from its State inheritance 
tax would not be conclusive as to the 
value to be included for the Federal 
estate tax. 
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Restriction Placed on Nebraska ‘Gas’ 
Tax Against Air Transport Company | 


Decree Permits Assessment Only on Fuel Sold in State or 
Used Therein in Trucks or in Testing Motors 


State of Nebraska: Lincoln, Sept. 15. 


Boeing Air Transport, Inc., has been 
relieved from paying any gasoline tax 
in Nebraska, except in the case of fuel 
sold in that State or used*therein in the 


just handed down by the District Court 
of Lancaster County. 

The decree was the result of an agree- 
ment between the Nabraska Attorney 
General’s office and the company, it was 
explained. 

According to a letter received by the 
Attorney General, the company declined 
to agree to a decree which would fix the 
proportion of gasoline used in its intra- 
state business. .It would be impossjble 
to separate such business, the company 
asserted, pointing out that the Federal 
courts have unpegnined that fact in a 
case arising in Oklahoma entitled United 
States Airways v. Shaw (V U.S. 
1985). 

The decree follows in full text: 

Now on this day this cause came on 
to be further heard upon the pleadings, 


Daily, 


lthe demurrer of the defendants having 


this court, 
d 


been heretofore overruled by 
and the defendants now elect tb stan 


: 


It is therefore by the court consid- 
ered and decreed that the temporary 
injunction heretofore granted in this 
cause be, and the same hereby is, made 
permanent, and that the defendants, Wil- 


liam M. Stebbins, as treasurer of the| 1 
| having been based upon the decision of | 


State of Nebraska, and C. A. Sorensen, 
as attorney general of the State of Ne- 
braska, and all persons acting under 
them, and their successors in office, be, 
and they are hereby, permanently en- 
joined from enforcing compliance by the 
plaintiff with the provisions of the act 
of the Legislature of the State of Ne- 


braska, known as chapter 172 of the | 


Session Laws for the year 1925, as 
amended by the act of the Legislature 
of the State of Nebraska for the year 


under no circumstances “can such -privi- 
lege be exercised thereafter. Wh tever 
the parent corporation does when filing 
its return governs. If it files a separate 
return, it can not later change to a con- 
solidated return. If it files a consoli- 
dated return, then the tax liability of 


|each member of the group will be deter- 


mined on such basis. However, should it 
fail to file the proper forms for each sub- 
sidiary after notice, then the liability 
of each corporation will be determined on 
the basis of separate returns. 

For the purpose of preventing an affil- 
iated group of corporations from chang- 


‘ing the basis of returns from year to 


year, a provision was adopted in article 
11(a) that when an affiliated group once 


| exercised its privilege of filing a consoli- 


dated return, such a return must be filed 
for each year thereafter so long as the 
group remains in existence. 
however, exceptions to this rule. The 
first is that in case of the addition of a 
new member to the! group by purchase of 
the stock of a going corporation, a new 
exercise of the privilege is permitted. 
If a new corporation is organized within 
the group it does not get a new election. 

The purpose of this exception is to 
prevent the group getting a new election 
merely by taking some of the assets 
within the group and forming a new cor- 
poration. Second, if the regulations have 
been amended, then a new exercise of 
privilege is permitted, since it is neces- 
sary to get the consent of each member 
to the. amended regulations; and, third, 
the commissioner may grant permission 
to change the basis of the returns upon 
application of the parent corporation and 
for good cause shown. What constitutes 
good cause is a matter left to the discre- 
tion of the Commissioner. 

In the determination of consolidated 
net income, the principle adopted in prior 
revenue acts of computing the income 
and allowable deductions on the basis of 
each separate corporation, and not recog- 
nizing gain or loss on intercompany 
transactions, has been followed. How- 
ever, definite rules have benlaid down to 
cover the problems that have given so 
much trouble in prior years, such as the 
basis of property both during and after a 
period of affiliation, what constitutes in- 
tercompany transactions, recognition of 
gain or loss on sales of stock and bonds 
o* other members of the affiliated group, 
treatment of dissolutions, carrying for- 
ward of net losses, and deductions for 
intercompany bad debts, 


Theré are, | 


{1929, providing for gasoline tax upon 
gasoline imported into the State of Ne- 
| braska, and unloaded and _ emptied 
therein, and used by the plaintiff,~ its 


|ot Nebraska in interstate commerce, and 


| the defendants and their successors dre | 
|likewise enjoined from instituting any | 


proceedings against thé plaintiff, its offi- 
|cers and agents, to enforce the provisions 
jof said law, either by the forfeiture 
;Of its license as a dealer in gasoline, 
or by the enforcement of any penalty 


|provided for in the said statute, and| 


|from proceeding in any manner to. col- 


lect a tax upon gasoline so imported 
| and so used. 


Monthly Reports 
Are Required 


. But this injunction is granted upon the 
condition that so long as the plaintiff 
| shall continue to sell any gasoline within 
| the State of Nebraska, or use it in the 
| operation of its trucks or testing its mo- 
tors, it shall continue to make monthly 


reports to the treasurer of the State of | 


Nebraska of the amount of gasoline fuel 
imported by it into the State Ne- 


|braska, and resold by it within the said|° 


| State, or used within the said State in 
| the operation of its trucks, or in testing 
| its motors, and shall, at the same time, 
i pay as provided in said statute, the tax 
| upon gasoline so imported or “used. 


The decision of the court in this ease 


| the Supreme Court of the United States 
jin the case of Helson v. Kentucky, re- 
ported in 279 United States Supreme 
Court Reports, at page 245, it is by the 
court ordered that power and authority 


application of the defendants or their 
successors, to reopen the decree in this 
case and reconsidered its decision, in the 
event only that the Supreme Court of 
the United States shall hereaf##r rescind 
or modify the rules of law announced 
|in its said decision. 

It is by the court ordered that the 
sums paid to the clerk of this court by 
the plaintiff under and pursuant to the 
terms of the temporary injunction herein, 
be repaid to the plaintiff. It is further 
ordered that the defendants pay the costs 
of this action. 


Right to Sell Gas 
Without Tax Denied 


Fact That Refund Is in Order 
Said Not to Excuse Levy 


State of Washington: 

Olympia,*Sept. 15. 
The Director of Licenses 1s not author- 
ized to make an arrangement whereby 
gasoline may be sold tax free if a refund 
of the tax is in order, Assistant Attor- 
ney General Lester T. Parker has ruled. 


The purchaser of gasoline is entitled 





to a refund, the opinion explained, when! 


the fuel is used for the purpose of oper- 
ating or propelling stationary engines, 
~e tractors, motor boats, airplanes or 
or the purpose of cleaning or dyeing, 
or any other commercial use except in 
motor vehicles operating or intended to 
be operated upon any of the public high- 
ways of the State. 


The Director of Licenses suggested | 


that instead of requiring the purchaser 
of exempt fuel to pay the tax and then 
apply for a refund, tnat the sale be made 
tax free upon presentation of a properly 
signed slip explaining the facts. 

“The excise tax is required to be col- 
lected on all liquid fuel,” the opinion 
igsaid. “This provision is mandatory and 
jean not be waived by the Director of 
Licenses or any other State official,” it 
continued. 

There art two statutory exceptions to 
the rule, it ‘was stated: Section 8336, 
which exempts from the tax liquid fuel 
sold for export from the State of Wash- 
ington to any other State, Territory or 
Nation, and section 8337, which relates 
to interstate commerce. One other ex- 
ception must be made, the opinion ex- 


pamed, since the Supreme Court of, the ; 


| United States has held that no tax” may 
!be imposed upon the sale of gasoline to 
the Federal Government. 


is hereby reserved to this court, upon| 


New Books 


Jull, Morley Allan. Poultry husbandry, 
by ... Ist ed. “Literature references”; 
p. 574-620. N.-Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 
1930. 30-19839 
Kensington, J. J. Talking with God; some 
suggestions for the practice of private 
prayer, by ... with an introduction b 
the late Very Rev. Edmund S. Rou8- 
| maniere. ‘Second edition, revised.” 50 
p. Milwaukee, Morehouse publishing co. 
1930. 50-19368 
Kiner, Grace. How the world grew up, 
b drawings by Kathleen Frantz. 
Chicago, Thomas S. Rock- 
well company, 1930. 30-19373 
Laurie, Alexander. The flower shop. 147 
p., illus. Chicago, Florists’ publishing 
co., 1930. 30-19375 
| Lowth, Frank James. The country teacher 
at work. 541 p., illus. N. Y., The Mac- 
millan co., 1930. 30-19736 
| Lindsay, Ernest Earl. College and uni- 
versity administration, by ... and E. 
O. Holland. 666 p. N. Y., The Macmil- 
lan co., 1930. 30-19738 
Mid-continent oil and gas association. 
Handbook on unitization of oil pools, 
compiled and issued by Mid-cont§nent oil 
& gas association, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 141 
Bi illus. St. Louis, Mo.,; Printed by 
lackwell Wielandy co., 1930. 30-19821 
Preliminary conference with a view to con- 
certed economic action, Geneva, 1930... .| 
Convention commercial (avec Protocole). 
Protocole relatif au programme de ne- 
gociations ulterieures (vise par la reso- 
lution de la dixieme Assemblee de la So- i 
| ciete des nations). Acte final. Signes a! 
| Geneve le 24 mars 1930. ... Cémmer- 
cial convention (with Protocol). Proto- | 
col regarding the programme of future 
| negotiations (referred to in the resolu- 
| tion of the tenth Assembly of the League 
| of nations). Final act. Signed at 
Geneva, March 24th, 1930. (Serie de pub- 
lications de la Societe des nations. II. 
Questions economiques ‘et financieres. 
1930. II. 15.) 61 p. Geneve, 1930. 
30-19060 
Richards, William Evarts. Patentsg trade- 
marks and copyrights, law and practice. 
5th ed. -120 p. N. Y., Richards & Geier, 
1930. 30-19819 
| Semidt, Gladys. Merry-go-round, a book 
of recitations for children, by... 
Edwin Lewis Peterson. 61 p. 
The Dramatic publishing co., | 


y 
110 p., illus. 





q 





Serpieri, Arrigo. . . . La guerre e le classi 
rurali italiane. (Carnegie endowment for 
international peace. Division of econom- 
ies and -history. Storia economica e so- 
ciale della guerra mondiale. Serie ital- 
jana.) 503 p. New Haven, Yale uni- 
versity press, 1930. 30-19740 
| Van Zante, Arthur B. Jewels of the crown 
of character. 80 p. Columbus, 0., The 
Book concern, 1930. 30-19369 
Wheeting, Lawrence Clifford. A study of 
methods for the determination of the 
available potassium of soils. (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Wis- 
consin, 1928. “Reprinted from Soil sci- 
ence, vol. xxix, no. 1, January, 1930.’) 
21 p. Baltimore, 1930. 30-19376 
Wister, John Caspar. The iris, a treatise 
on the history, development and culture 
of the iris for the amateur gardener. 
‘122 p., illus. N. Y., Orange Judd pub- 
lishing co., 1930. 30-19840 
| Women’s city club of Boston. A chronicle 
of the Women’s city club of Boston, 1913- 
1930. 72 p. Boston, The Women’s city 
| club, 1930, - 30-19741 
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| 

|Barnes, Mrs. Maude (Fiero). 
vistas. 121 p. N. Y. W 
1930. 


Historic 
. F. Payson, 
a. 
Boswell, James. On the profession aj 
player; three essays by ... now first 
reprinted from the London magazine for 
August, September; and October, 1770. 
43 p.. London, E. Mathews & Marrot, 
1929. 30-19713 
Clark, Hillis Reynolds, comp. 
bustion engineering, compiled by ... an 
“explanation of combustion for the op- 
erating engineer who wants the kind of ! 
knowledge that leads to a better-operated 
plant. 91 p., illus. N. Y., Power, 1930. 
30-20097 
Cross, Charles Norman. Heat engines. (En- 
gineering science series.) 607 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 30-20096 
Crozier, Frank Percy. A brass hat in No 
Man’s Land. 254 p. N. Y., J. Cape & 
H. Smith, 1930. 30-19728 | 
. « Flood control, with special reference 
to the Mississippi River; a symposium by 
Edgar Jadwin, C. McD. Townsend, H. C. 
Frankenfield and others. With discussion 
by Messrs. J. P. Snow, Frank B. Maltby, ! 
Morris Knowles, and others. p. 655-969 
illus. New York, 1929. 30-20099 
Hurrell, Francis Gordon. The lantern show 
of Paris, by ... with a foreword by 
Andre Maurois. 245 p., illus. London, | 
J. Cape, 1929. 30-19729 
Koopman, Harry Lyman. Materna, for the 
“ftieth amniversary of the class of 
mdecclxxx in Colby tollege. 14 p. Wa- 
terville, Me., The Library of. Colby col- 
lege, 1930. 30-20088 
Liddell Hart, Basil Henry. The real war, 
1914-1918, 539 p. London, Faber & Faber, 
1930. 30-19725 
London. County council. London 
assessment conference, 1929. Resolutions 


Decrease Is Shown 
In Mortgage Taxes 


Report of New York Commis- 
sioner Shows Drop in Receipts 


State of New York: 
Albany, Sept. 15. 


A drop of approximately $3,350,000 
in the mortgage tax receipts for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 last is noted 
in the annual report of the Mortgage 
Tax Bureau of the Department of Taxa- 
tion and Finance, given out Sept. 14 
by Commissioner, Thomas M. Lynch. | 
The “otal amour of tax collected by | 
the various recording officers through- | 
jout the State during the year was §$6,-) 
952,441.95. During the year previous | 
the total was $10,304,386.65 while in 1928 | 
it totaled over $12,000,000, so that this 
year’s figure represents nearly a 50 per 
cent drop from\two years ago, a state- 
ment by the Department reveals. Like- 
wise the number of mortgages recorded 
was greatly. below 1929. For the 12- 
month period ending June 30 there were 
164,341 mortgages filed, a decrease of 
69,861 from the total of 234,202 a year 
ago and 113,790 under the figure of 278,- 
131 for 1928. 

The net tax return for the year just 
| past was $6,845,992.37, after necessary 
expenses and refunds had been deducted 
so that the State secured $3,422,996.19, 
or one-half, as revenue from this source. 

“This sharp drop in revenue was not 
at all unexpected,” Commissioner Lynch 
said in giving out the report. “All indi- 
ications pointed that way. The economic 
| depression and unemployment are not 
‘factors that combine to make a booming 
real estate market. As everyone knows 
the acute housing shortage that fol- 
lowed the World War was rélieved sev- 
eral years ago, but since then there was} 
ja healthy building movement throughout 
the State to keep pace with industrial | 
and financial growth. However, during | 
the past year the severe slackening of 
business and resulting unemployment ef- 
fectually retarded building operations in 
many quarters. The real estate market | 
was almost at a standstill. In addition 


Basie com- |. 





many large corporations did their refi- 
nancing through stocks and not bonds so 
that it was not necessary to obtain se- 
jcurity by mortgages.” 
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Received By 


- Library~of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


passed at a conference of the Local gov- 
ernment committee of the London County 
council with representatives of the cor- 
poration of the city of London, the metro- 
politan borough councils the assessment 
committees, the Metropolitan asylums 
board, the Metropolitan water board and 
the Central valuation committee, held on 
28th June, 1929, to consider matters of 
assessment procedure and practice in 
connection with the quinquennial valua- 
te of property in London in the year 
ence by the valuer of the London County 
council. (Qrdered by the Local govern- 
ment committee to be printed, 5th July, 
1929.) 45 p. London, London County 
eounctl, 1929, 30-11675 


MacNeill, Nigel. The literature of the High- | 


\landers; race, language, literature, poetry 
and music, by . . . edited, with additional 
chapter, by John Macmaster Campbell, 
he E. 385 p. Stirling, E. Mackay, 


30-19711 
Mead, Arthur Raymond. Supervised stu- 
dent-teaching; basic principles illustrated 
and applied; student-teaching activities; 
and organization and administration. 
(Johnson’s education series.) Richmond, 


Johnson publishing co., 1930. 30-20087 
Montague, Charles Edward. A _ writer's 
notes on his trade. 254 p. London, 
Chatto & Windus, 1930. 30-19710 
Morgan, Hon. Evan. The city 
and other poems. 109 p. London, 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & co., 1929. 


K. 


30-20086 | 


National crime commission. Penal admin- 
istration as related to job analysis, per- 


sonnel, and civil service; a report sub- | 
mitted to the National crime commission | 


by the Sub-committee on pardons, parole, 
probation, penal laws and _ institutional 
correction, Frank O. Lowden, chairman, 
Louis N. Robinson, setretary and others. 
57 p. N. Y., 1929. 30-11684 
Parker, John, ed. . . Who’s who in the 


theatre; a biographical record of the con- | 


temporary stage; compiled anc. edited 
by .. . 6th ed., rev. and enl. 469 p 
N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1930. 30-19714 
Plomer, William Charles Franklyn. The 
family tree. (Hogarth living poets; ed- 
itor: Dorothy Wellesley. no. 10.) 106 p. 
London, L. & Virginia Woolf, 1929. 
: 30-19712 
Shakespeare, William. Twelfth night; or, 
What you will. (The works of Shakes- 
peare, ed. for the syndics of the Cam- 
bridge university press by Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch and J. D. Wilson.) 193 p. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., The University press, 1930. 
30-19709 
Shepard, Michael. So I safd to Mr. Morgan. 
253 p. N. Y., Greenberg, 1930. 30-20084 
Smith, Harold Fred. 
in Shantung, China; a study of the re- 
organization of the curriculum to relate 
it to rural life, and, in‘connection with 
this, a course of education for teachers. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1930.) 32 p. N. Y., 1980. 30-20089 
Street, Cecil John Charles, Thomas Masaryk 
of Czechoslovakia. 281 p. N. Y., Dodd, 
Mead & co., 1930. 30-19726 
Taylor, William Duncan, ed. Eighteenth 
century comedy, edited with an 
duction by... 
292.) 413 p. London, H. Milford, 1929. 
30-20085 
Thomas, Stanley. Laboratory manual 
bacteriology. 1st ed. 154 p., illus. 
Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 30-19730 


American foundation for the blind, ine: | 


Bureau of research and education. Laws 
governing state commissions and depart- 


ments for the blind, revised to Jan. 1,| 


1929; compiled by Evelyn C. McKay, re- 
search agent, Bureau of research and ed- 
ucation. (American foundation for the 
blind, ine. Legislation series—no. 1.) 80 
numbered leaves. N. Y., American foun- 
dation for the blind, 1929. 30-9686 
Bernbaum, Ernest, ed. ... Later Victorian 
literature, selected and edited by .. . 
(Nelson’s English readings. v. 7.) 382 

p. N. Y., T. Nelson and sons, 1930. 
30-19497 


Tax Board Schedules 


Hearings at Des Moines | 


The Board of Tax Appeals announces | 


that hearings will be held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, beginning Sept. 22. The hearings 
will be conducted by W. C. Lansdon, as 
Division “No. 8 of the Board. Following 
are the cases listed to be called: 


19927, Keokuk Security Company. 
19914, Keokuk Security Company. 
40140, Keokuk Security Company. 
22400, F. E. McGlone. 

22401, Frank M. Linnell. 

22402, W. D. Lindaman. 

22403, L. G. Hobert. 

22404, W. H.. Langlas. 

22405, H. G. Duckwitz. 

22406, H. E. Brovillard. 

22407, O. C. Hunter. 

22408, C. L. Holden. 

22409, George H. Burns. 

22410, George S. Smith. 

22411, Mrs. T. F. Burns. 

22412, W. B. Klinetop. 

22413, T. J. Keefe. 

22414, W.-H. Brunn, 

2241% J. M. Burns. 

22416, Walter J. Fluent. 

22417, J. C. Campbell. 

22418 Gus O. Michell. 

22427, A. M. Brouillard. 

22428, Glenn S. Mitchell. 

22429, C. M. Hansell. 

22464, J. H. McLeod. 

22496, J. A. Koebuck. 

22532, P. L. Bryant. 

23594, B. R. Hammond. 

22595, Ray Angell. 

24486, L. C. Bradbury. 

25712, Oren Ruffcorn. 

25770, O. F. Schee. 

29501, B. P. Wickham. 

29502, Estate of E. A. Wickham. 
30963, B. D. Van Meter. 

20965, A. R. Ingleman. ee 
33190, Successful Farming Publishing Co. 
33722, John G. Miller. 

12540, Homestead Company. 


State Adjudged Subject 
To Local Property Tax 


. 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Sept. 15. 


Where the State of Oregon purchases 
property after Mar. 1 it becomes liahle 
to local property taxes thereon for that 
year, Seana? General I. H. Van Winkle, 
has ‘advised the Adjutant General. 

The purchase of a building site for an 
armory is centemplated, the opinion ex- 
plained. The lien for local taxes attaches 
Mar. 1 of each year, and there is no pro- 
vision under which the purchase of the 
property by the State or a municipality 
divests such lien, the Attorney General 
explained. ‘ 


Commission’s Valuation 
/On Missouri Utilities Fixed 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Sept. 15. 
The Missouri State Tax Commission, 
Sons, 10, fixed the taxable valuation of 
pu lic utilities in Missouri at $504,613,- 
191. 
goes to the State Board of Equalization 
which has announced hearings on the 
valuations from Sept. 17 to Sept. 26. 
The final valuation fixed by the State 
Board of Equalization in 1929 was $493,- 
707,738. Increases made this year dy 
the State Tax Commission, jn the case 
of 56 electric light companies, amounted 
to $6,299,651. The valuation of the prop- 
erty of the 204 telephone companies in 


the State was increased by $2,763,385.] sioner of Insurance, To; 
‘\ 


Reports submitted to the confer- |- 


of canals | 


"| Same day 


Elementary education ! 


intro- | 
(The world’s classics. | 


in | 


N. | 


The completed assessment list now}, 


TODAY'S 
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Collateral Stock — | 
“Is Exeluded in 


Fixing Tax Gain ’ 


New Purchases of Same lout 


Held to Be Proper for 
Computation 


7 


‘The taxpayer deposited certain stock 
with a broker as collateral. Luter he 
purchased a number of shares of the 
same stock and still later sold them. Th 
General Counsel, Bureau of Interna! 
| Revenue, held that in computingsthe 
gain or loss on the sales, it should be 





| the stock sold was that —e after 
| the collateral had been posted. 

Where stock is sold from lots pur- 
chased at different dates and at different 
prices and the identity of the lots can 
not be determined, it is assumed that the 
earliest purchases are sold first, the Gen- 

|eral Counsel explained. This rule does 
| not require’an assumption that the stock 
| posted as collaterial was sold first, ac- 
jcording to the ruling. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
| GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 8426 
CHAREST.—An opinion is requested rel- 
| ative to the interpretation to be placed 
{upon article 58 of Regulations 74 with 
| respect to the following transactions: 
The taxpayer is an employe of the M 
Company. During the years 1925, 1926, 


common stock of the said company 

bonuses. It appears that on Feb. 20, 
1928, the taxpayer deposited with his 
broker 2 1-3y shares of common stock of 
the M cuneate as collateral; that on the 

a e opened a new account bi 

purchasing 2y shares of common s 

‘of the M Company; that the 2 1-3y shares 
were received with the definite “ under- 
standing that they were deposited as 
collateral and not for sale under any cir- 
cumstances, except as the taxpayer might 
direct or'as might be necessary for pro- 
tection of the broker; that during the 
year 1928 the taxpayer bought-and sold 
10¥ shares of the M Company stock; 
that at all timgs during the year the tax- 
payer’s collateral was more than suffi- 
cient to satisfy the requirements of the 
broker and the N Stock Exchange; that 
all sales in 1928 were understood to be 
from lots purchased during the year; 
and that all cash withdrawals were made 
with respect to surplus computed upon 
the basis of stock purchases and sales in 
1928 without reference to the 2-1-3y 
shares deposited, which were at all times 
during 1928 maintained as collateral. 


Provision Quoted 


The question submitted relates to the 
application to the collateral stock of that 
part of article 58 of Regulations 74 which 
reads as follows: 

When shares of stock in.a corporation 
are sold from lots purchased at different 
dates and at differene prices and the iden- 
| tity of the lots can not be determined, the 
stock sold shall be charged against the 
| earliest purchases of such stogk, * * * 

The rule thus laid down has been held 
to be a proper one in appropriate cir. 
cumstances. (See Stewart v. Commis- 
sioner, 17 B. T. A., 604, and cases therein 
cited.) But it isthe view of this office 
that there is no substantial basis for the 
application of the rule in connection with 
the collateral stock in the instant case. - 
It is evident that the taxpayer used his 
2 1-3y shares of bonus stock as collateral 
| to secure a loan of money with which to 
finance the purchase of 2y shares of stock 
on margin. The 2y shares purchased on 
margin were later sold. The operation 
of purchase and resale was repeated sev- 
erla times, the originial 2 1-3y shares re- 
|maining as collateral at all times intact 
in the hands of the broker. 

The situation here presented differs 
materially from that presented in How- 
bert v. Penrose (38 Fed." (2d), 677). In 
that case stock was delivered to a broker 
with instructions to sell the same, where- - 
as in the instant case stock was delivered 
to a broker as collateral to secure a loan 
in connection with other stock transae- 
tions. The very designation or use of 
property as collateral is of itself indica- 
tive that the property is not to be sold 
so long as the terms of the pledge are 
compiled with... Accordingly, the Penrose 
case, although it was decided upon its 
peculiar facts in favor of the taxpayer, 
can not be regarded as having any bear- 
ing on the instant case. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of this 
office that where a taxpayer deposits 
stock with a broker as collateral to fi- 
nance other stock purchases, and during 
the same year sales are made of a like 
number of shares as were purchased dur- 
ing the year, the stock sold is, under the 
circumstances of the instant case, the 
stock which was purchased and not the 
collateral stock. 





Injunction Against Tax. 
On Chain Stores Granted 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Sept. 15. 

A three-judge statutory court com- 
posed of Judges Rufus Foster, Alten Cox 
and Edwin R. Holmes, has granted an 
interlocutory injunction restraining col- 
lection of the additional gross sales tax 
on chain stores. { 

Under a law enacted by the 1930 
Legislature (ch. 90, sec. 2-c) a gross 
sales tax of one-quarter of 1 per cent is 
tax of % per cent upon chains of more 
than five stores. 

The additional tax is discriminatory 
and violates both the Federal and State 
constitutions, the J. C. Penney Co. which 
started the suit contends. ae 

The State Tax Commission will en- 
deavor to have the injunction dissolved 
or else take an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it was an- 
nounced at the office of the Mississippi 
Attorney General. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Montana—Twenty-fourth Annual Report of 
| the Insurance Department of Montana, 
| George P. Porter, State Auditor and Com- 
missioner of Insurance, Helena, 1930, 
Oklahoma—Twenty-third Annual Report of 
the Insurance Department of the , 
of Oklahoma, Jess G, Read, Insurance 
Commissioner, Oklahoma City, 1930, r 
Mississippi—Biennial Report of the In- 


% 


sissippi, T. M. Henry, Insurance Com- 


missioner, 1925-1927. 


nois, William J. Stratton, Secretary of 
State, Springfield, 1929-1930, Ae 


Kansas—Fifty-eighth Annual Report of 
Commissioner of Insurance of the 
of Kansas, William R. 





i 


* 


and 1927 he received 21-3y ee : 


| imposed on retailers, and an additional . 


surance Department of the State of Mis» — 


IMinois—Blue Book of the State of Tie % 


As That on Deposit Is — 


a 


| assumed, under the circumstances, that | 
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: Rights to River 


Oregon Governor 


ay: 


Dpinion Sought Insurance Sought to Benefit 


_ Persons Hurt 


n Monopoly in 


\ 

‘Asks If 
_ State Can Prevent Se- 
curing of Privileges on 
Stream to Exclude Others 


+ 
Publication of the full text of an 
address by Fred M. Wilcox, chair- 
man of the Wisconsin. Industrial 
Commission, advocating compensa- 
tion insurance for victims of motor 
vehicle accidents, was begun in the 
issue of Sept. 15. The address by 
Mr. Wilcox was made during the 
course of a debate with Austin J. 
Lilly, general counsel of the Mary- 
land Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md., 
at the recent meeting ‘of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association in Chicago. 
His address concludes as follows: 
More than half of the 60 companies 
in Wisconsin do not have 
enough of premium income to justify the 
establishment of an_ efficient — State 
agency, the proper audit of pay rolls and 
a complementary program of ey, in- 
State or any municipality to exercise|sPectiom. Mf Mol ing machinery in. this 
the option provided by the Federal Water ceibenat system, then economy and a 
Power Act for the recapture of power | just regard for the rights of the public 
projects. require thet wd weaitas B masaned be 
ions‘are asked|Sharply limited—just sufficient — - 
ia ceverame ta <n to the At-|Rish healthy competition and give as. 
to General, I. H. Van Winkle. sonable assurance of a volume of = 
Bini Norbiad states that he de-|ness essential to good service and mod- 


sires an opinion to guide him in his|st expense loadings, 
ssage to the next session of the! ppoaetical Considerations 


Legislature and to determine whether a : 
Reecial session may be necessary to re- In Compensation System | 
vise or amend the present law governing 
water-power resources. , 

His letter follows in full text: ‘ 

Will you please render me your opin- 
jon upon the following questions? I de- 
sire this opinion for the purpose of de- 
termining the scope of the present laws 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Sept. 15. 


Governor A. W. Norblad desires to 
know whether it is legally possible for 
a private company to secure rights upon 
one or more power sites on a stream 
and by doing a minimum amount of work 
on one site to monopolize the entire | 
stream to the exclusion of other com- 
panies or municipalities. < 

He also wishes to know whethe | 
Oregon’s laws are adequate to enable the 





| operating 


And now may I list some of those} 
|things that seem to me practicable con- 
siderations in a compensation system. 
I am ready to urge that the benelits 
because of personal injury and death 
should be identical with those accruing 


Head of Industrial Commission in Wisconsin Advocates 
Method Similar to Compensation Afforded to 
W orkers in Industries 


|perhaps, a schedule rating system to} 


| good brake and light equipment. 


_THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 
Radio | 
Indiana Exempts 


in Auto Mishaps Taxes on Waived 
Risk Premiums 


Attorney General’s Opinion 
Says They Are Not Sub- 
ject to 3 Per Cent Levy as 
Gross Receipts 


tion schedules found in the Ohio and 
Wisconsin laws might well be adopted to 
the plan. ‘ Accidents due to failure to 
observe specific traffic requirements could 
be brought within such a plan. 

It may be that certain persons, like, 
for example, the one who drives his 
motor vehicle while intoxicated, should 
not only have recovery for his damage 
reduced, but denied altogether. That is| 
a matter for legislative consideration. 


It goes without saying that the owner 
of every motor vehicle included in the 
State system should be required to in- 
tsure his risk, subject, perhaps, to the 
right of exemption to those who estab- 
lish their financial ability to discharge 
all obligations under the law, the same 
|as now obtains “under workmen’s com- 
|pensation in a majority of the States. 
License of the vehicle to use the streets 
and highways should not issue until proof 
|of insurance coverage is made. And such 
| policy by law be declared to be moncan~| business in Indiana shall pay a tax of 
cellable and nonrevocable except upon! $3 on every $100 of receipts received in 
|adequate notice to public authority. |the State of Indiana on account of in- 
| <A good, live experience rating system! surance premuims less losses actually 
|of debits and credits should be adopted! paid within the State. Under this. sec- 
as an adjunct to the insurance plan, and,| tion the following questions arise: 

“(1) Shall premiums the payment of 
which is waived undér disability claims 
as provided in the policies be considered 
as receipts received on account of in- 
surance premiums and therefore be sub- | 
ject to the 3 per cent tax? 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Sept. 15. 


Premiums ‘which an insurance company 
waives under disability claims are not 
gross receipts subjecet to the 3 per cent 
tax, the Attorney General of Indiana, 
James M. Ogden, has advised the Com- 
missioner of Insurance, Clarence C. 
Wysong. The opinion follows in full 
text: 

I have before me your letter of Aug. 
22, 1930, in part as follows: 

“Section 82, as amended 1927, of a 
1919 act concerning taxation requires | 
that insurance companies not organ-| 
ized under laws of Indiana but doing 


encourage use of nonshatterable glass, 
Proc- 
ess by which licenses may be revoked, 
cars impounded, and other restraining in- 
fluences secured should be made easily 


| available to administrative authority to 
| protect the public and the insurer against 
|these, who abuse their privilege in the 


(2) Shall dividends applied to the 
|purchase of insurance in accordance 
with the terms of existing policies be 


, streets. 


considered as receipts received “on ac- 


Anyone who has had experience in the count of insurance premiums And there- 





under workmen’s compensation, and that 
these benefits should be administered 
by the same department. That will in- 
sure uniformity of administration and 
decision, avoid confusion and misunder- 
standing and protect the public against 
any contest between the systems. | 

I believe that benefits should be pay-| 
|able for property damage like as for per- 
sonal injury and on a like percentage 
|basis. ‘To relieve against the burden} 
' of administration for minor property| 
damage accidents I would provide for the| 
| equivalent of waiting period loss such as 

Chapter 113, the laws of 1921, pro-| we have under workmen’s compensation. | 
vides that any incorporated city or town! That would mean that the owner of 
shall have the right to appropriate any | damaged property would have to bear his| 
private real property water course and/ own Joss up to $25 or some such selected 
water and riparian rights to any pub- 


designed to protect the public interest! 
in the development of water-power re-) 
sources. I will be guided largely by your} 
opinion in my message to the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature and I also de- 
sire your opinion for the purpose of; 
determining whether or not it. might be | 
necessary for me to call a special session 
of the Legislature in order to revise 
or amend the present law governing 
water-power resources. 
Question on Condemnation 


The questions follow: 





figure, and eliminate the fender, bumper 
lic or municipal use. Does the scope of | and hub cap damage claims. If the ‘sys- 
this act permit a city to appropriate by|tem did not include property injury bene-! 
condemnation proceedings the water-| fits within its scope then we would still 
power projects that have been con-| have to labor along with the same ineffi- 
structed, or is the right confined to un-/}¢jent, impractical, unjust and expensive, 
developed water rights? |common law scheme for handling that} 
Section 5726, Oregon Laws as amended | damage factor in every highway accident. 
by chapter 174 of the General Laws of| Every cautious car owner would then| 
1927, requires that actual construction |), compelled to carry two different types 
work, except under application of mu-| oF insurance protection—one to meet! 
nicipal corporations for municipal uses, | the requirements of the compensation | 
shall begin within one year some the | plan for personal injury and the other to 
date of approval of the application for a protect himself against property damage} 
water right, and that the construction claims by others. Insurance protection 
shall be completed within not ot exceed against damage te bis'own prepares, if} 
five years. Is this act broad enough and desired by him, would require an’ addic| 
positive enough in its terms to provide tional coverage provision. 

a means for speedy termination of water- | 
Complete Coverage 


power permits held in idleness or for) 
ion by private companies or in- | r 
areduais? , | Of Field Called Needed 
_ Under pot laws * eeety ba Relief from court congestion would not} 
sible for a private company stream |P@ materially influenced by such a dual | 
one or more power sites on & oderate | S¥stem, and the whole situation points 
and by doing t ee ee olize | 0 the need for complete coverage of the 
ee ctive waa eo us en of | field, coon injury aot peat dam- 
: Saree age, within the scope of the plan. 

other br ee ae ie = I have the opinion that, in general, the 
enn athe 7 SS , Sonn benefits of the law whould not be ex- 

REeeS : : |tended to meet personal injuries or items 

Section 14 <. the odes jw ie property damage except there is in- 
Power Act provides primarily f the|Yolved in addition to the motor vehicle | 
recapture by the Government ¢i of | Which is covered by the law and its! 
water, power projet upon expiration of occupants some other vehicle ome 
e Gov | other rson or some other . | 
the following provision: “Provided, that) That a say, benefit coverage prob- 
the right of the United States or any|ably should not be extended to the man! 
State or municipality to take over, main-| who drives off the road or into a cul- 
tain and operate any project licensed|vert, or whose car burns because of| 
under this act at any time by condemna-|crosse wires or back firing, or who sus- 
tion proceedings upon payment of just|tains a broken wrist from cranking his 
compensation is hereby oupreeny one, . for bee age a <a 
served.” Will you please advise me|and damage which are inherent in 2 | 
whether present State laws are adequate car itself or of its use as distinguished | 
to enable the State of Oregon: or any|from the injuries and damage arising} 


icipali i h tion thus|from_ the concurrent use of the streets 
municipality to exercise the op waa Gleaner oe ear aienar ee 


° 
reserved by Federal law? 2 | other vehicles and other persons and 
Authority of Engineer other property. 

Chapter 245, General Laws of Oregon, | Exception may be called for in favor 
1929, requires the State Engineer, when! of passengers in public motor vehicles. 
in his judgment the proposed use of|'There may be still another and sufficient 
water may prejudicially affect the pub-|reason why property straying within the 
lic interest, to refer the application to|highways should be deemed outside cov- 
the State Reclamation Commission for|erage of the law. Many situations will 
consideration and the said Commission} require special treatment. 
shall hold a public hearing on proper! Qne of the most troublesome prob- 
notice to the applicant. With this ex-|lems will center about the provision for 





ception and unless the application con-|out-of-State cars. If the funds are raised| 


flicts with exis.ing rights, it makes it by an insurance charge on each licensed 
the duty of the State Engineer to ap-|motor vehicle then I am disposed to 
prove all applications made in proper|think that a State might well gran 
form. \leave to foreign cars to use its roads 
In your opinion, could the State Engi-|and streets for some reasonable period, 
neer be compelled by mandamus to act|to be definitely fixed, without being ob- 
upon an application which did not con-|ligated to assume or insure liability un- 
flict with existing rights and which had|der the provisions of the State’s com- 
not been referre. to the Reclamation|Pensation law. 
Commission if he should withhold de-'| In such a case the “comparative neg- 


lests, rights would, perhaps, be unfairly 


| make use of their rights in the streets. 


{insurance of a motor vehicle’s lia 


administration of workmen’s compensa- 
tion will sense many other obstacles to 
be met in applying such a plan to the 
adjustment of liability for the road and 
street injury: The wage basis, the child 
who has not yet arrived at earning age, 
the elderly person already past produc- 
tive earning years, the pedestrian and 
other street users and many other prob- 
lems will appear to trouble the develop- 
ment of a workable plan. Difficult as will 
be the meeting of these and other ob- 
stacles, they are not insurmountable. 
They will be solved by intensive, inter- 
ested, far-seeing consideration. 


Committee Is Suggested count of insurance premiums.” 


To Draft Suitable Law | In my opinion your second question 

. uests for my) Should be answered in the affirmative. | 
andar. ee “god yo no draft, | Dividends applied to the purchase of 
My State has never committed the task| additional insurance are not different, 
to me, and the impértance of the prob-| in principle, in my opinion, from the 
lem and the selection of available courses| Payment of a cash premium for addi* 


fore be subject to the 3 per cent tax?” 

This opinion should be read in con- | 
nection with my opinion of even date in 
answer to your letter of Aug. 8, 1930, 
| since the same section of the statute is 
| involved, namely, section 14130 Burns 
1929 Suvplement to Burns Annotated 
Indiana Statutes of 1926. 

In my opinion your first question 
should be answeerd in the negative. The 
language of the statute is “the gross 
amount of all receipts received in the 
State of Indiana on account of insurance 
| premiums.” In’ the case submitted by 
you in (1) supra, there are no “receipts 
received in the State of Indiana on ac- 








irability of assignment | tional insurance which, of course, should 
ag cap the ong vapid ccosaains be considered as a receipt received on 
tee. In the drafting of a plan there will| account of insurance premiums. 
be found so many courses open that do} ; 
no* go to the fundamentals of the system, © 
but“which will still affect special inter- Georgia Power Company’s 


Water Privilege Extended | 


The Acting Secretary of War, Col. 
Frederick H. Payne, has approved an ex- 
tension of the permit granted the Georgia 
Power Company to decrease the amount 
of water discharged from Bartlett’s 
Ferry reservoir, according to an an- 
;nouncement by the War Department 
| Sept. 15. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

Application by the Georgia Power 
Company for approval of a request for 
}an extension of time to Nov. 1, 1931, of 
ja revocable permit to decrease the 
jamount of water discharged from the 
Bartlett’s Ferry reservoir in the Chat- 
Though of much importance, the plan se-| tahoochee River at Bartlett’s Ferry, Ga. 
lected will not of itself make or break the| ,This temporary permit is an extension | 
system as against the rejected plan. | ot — eae ented . the. Co- 

The absorption of in ee incident; to i we ae with the ‘Geum 
motor vehicle accidents by some system | ee | 
that will distribute it- upon these vehi-| Owe? Company on July 1, 1930. 
cles that produce the hazard is to come. | te Fe 
It may be temporarily delayed by play-' Condition of Surety 


ing up hard spots in the program, but | 


such delay spells loss, not gain. A sys-| Company Is Outlined! 


influenced by -my privately sponsored | 
layout. | 

While you and I may differ in our 
thought as to the wisdom of a legislative | 
committee’s choice, the making of that 
choice is, nevertheless, their official duty. | 
As to the fundamental basis for a com- 
pensation system in this field, I believe 
it to be morally and economically sound, 
and that no other plan yields anything 
approaching such measure of justice to 
those who are injured while trying to 


On the other hand, the selection of the 
plan of insurance in such a compensation 
system is a detail and not fundamental. 





tem that will endure should be our con- 
cern. 

And here I may express my disap- 
pointment at the general attitude of the 
liability insurance companies. I appre- 
ciate that much that they have said and 
written has been in protest against the | 
proposal for compulsory insurance. In| 
that position I am not greatly out of 
harmony with them. To me oemneeNeeny 

lity is 


|New York Department Makes} 
| Report on Seaboard Firm 





° State of New York: 


Néw York, Sept. 15. 


The first departmental report of the 
State Insurance Department on the con- 
dition and affairs of the Seaboard Surety | 
|Company shows the company, as of June 
|30, 1930, to be in possession of total ad- 
mitted assets of $2,317,252 and total 
liabilities, except capital, of $472,702, ac- 
cording to the Acting Deputy Superin- 
ttendent of Insurance, Thomas F. Behan. 
The company’s capital is $1,000,000, and 
|surplus $844,549, making surplus to pol- 
icyholders $1,844,549. 

It was shown that the company began 
business on Jan. 1, 1928, for the purpose 
of confining its operationsto acceptance 
of surety bonds in the preferred risk class, 
The original authorized capital of $1,000,- 
000 was divided into 100,000 shares of 
$10 par value each, which were~sold at 
$20.05 per share, and part of receipts 


just another bit of patchwork that is 
bound to prove disappointing in the end. 
It seems like traveling a long, long way 
| for a bread and water meal. 


Difference in Insurance 
Systems Not Clear to Public 


| But it should be the part of everyone 
to have the public clearly understand the 
difference between compulsory insurance 
of motor vehicle liability where they pay 
or do not pay according to negligence 
| factors that enter into the accident, and 
a compulsory compensation system where 
|benefits become payable on some_per- 
centage basis to all Who are darfaged, 
and that without the necessity of estab- 
lishing faults, and which payments are 





cision for a period of say four months? |ligence” doctrine might be adopted for 


. What I expressly desire to know is|the adjustment of all highway injury 


whether the State Engineer or the Rec-|Claims in which such car may be in- 
lamation Comn.‘sison may at their dis-|Volved. 


cretion withhold action upon applica-| 7. - ow, 
tions for power licenses until the regular | Limited Policy Would 
| Protect Foreign Car 


session of the Legislature convenes in 
The rights and liabilities of those who 


1931. 
he St i s is- “4h 
miter the State Engineer has once is are injured by reason of the coilision of 
|a system motor vehicle with street and 


sued his permit authorizing the power 
t ri i - ; ; 
oe ll a. Seonese ores threuen | other railroads will call for special pro- 
its legislative branch by subsequent leg-| Vision. It is a matter of plan of handling 
islation to fix fees or license tax or se-|#%4 not a particularly difficult problem 
cure a revenue from the power compa-  ™eet- = : 
nies for the use of the water in addition| I have in mind that even with the 
{adoption of a comparative negligence 


f 
Sane » nner candi ian sued by| scheme, the foreign car should be limited 

May I ask also that you point out| im its recovery against the licensed home 
any deficiencies if in your opinion they | 4", to the equivalent of benefits provided 
dot in the existing laws with respect|U"der compensation. If intelligent con- 
to the application: “he legislature seem-|©¢™? is given to the convenience and pro- 
ingly intended to put them? tection of the foreign car by the offering 

of short term insurange coverage under 
State compensation at reasonable rates, 
‘the problem will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Extension of protection of the domestic 
car while traveling outside the State 
ought to follow the car up to the limits 
of liability under the compensation plan. 
When States have progressed in this 
field to the point they have reached in 
workmep’s compensation, they will find 
| it easy to set up mutual plans for the 


Proposed Freight Schedule 
On Coke Products Canceled 


, By an order entered Sept. 13 in In, 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
$511, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Sept. 15, 1930, un- 
til Apr. 15, 1931, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules proposing changes in 
rates on coke, coke breeze, coke dust, 





turned over to surplus. 
| Since organization the company was 
shown to have paid $25,000 dividends in 
the year 1929 and an additional $25,000 
for the first six months of 1930. Net 
premiums written amounted to $723,932, 
and losses paid amounted to $39,602, 
covering the period since organization to 
June 30, 1930. ' 

The examination showed that the com- 
pany is authorized to transact business 
in 18 States and the District of Colum- 





|guaranteed by some suitable insurance 
contract, 

You will find much of confusion in the 
public mind as they undertake to dis- 
tinguish one from the other, although 
they are.as different as night and day. 

Because of the fact that insurance 
companies have played such an important 
part in the functioning of workmen’s 
compensation, many will be unduly dis- 
turbed and influenced by the mass attack 
they are making on this proposal. But 
if you have lived in an atmosphere where | bia, and is approved by the United States 
it has been possible for you to observe| Treasury Department, which qualifies it 
the bitter contest between private insur-|to issue all classes of bonds in favor of 
ance interests and the advocates of mo-|the Federal Government and its political 
nopolistic State funds, you wili under-|and departmental subdivisions wherever 
stand it all. located. 


There are probably not over 20 per! Inthe underwriting. and investment ex- 
cent of car owners that carry automo-|hibit the report shows that since organi- 
bile liability insurance—certainly notj zation to June 30, 1930, the loss from 
more than one-third of them, and fewer underwriting ‘was $363,578, and gain 
still who have property damage and col-|from investments $253,128. Premium 
lision insurance. A smaller percentage|on sale of capital stock amounted to 
of rural car owners are insured than ob- | $1,005,000. 
tains with gity folks. The overhead cost | ~~~~............................— 
of wriing the insurance coverage and of! the American peopl ‘ 
administering the policy obligations will system of ete a comma a 
at pate beseme ney mupereane, damage. p 
Naturally enough, these considerations| These companies know its crooked leads 
are bound to promote interest with the| its failure to attain substantial justice, 
mass of car owners in the economies of | its utter unsuitableness as a guaranty of 
monopolistic funds, mutual and State. protection to those who have to walk out 

While I concede to these companies} into the very streets and highways that 
were dedicated to them and to all the 
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Power Extension Plan in Ohio |State Commission 
Held to Affect Existing Lines| Denies Protest of 


Heavy Initial Payments for 


Electric Service to Farmers 


May Not Be Asked, Commission Rules; Rural Rates 
Of Carolina Company Approved 


‘ 


State of Ohio: Columbus, Sept. 15. 


The new plan adopted by the Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio to promote 
the extension of electric service in rural 
communities and to relieve rural sub- 
scribers from heavy initial payments was 
held by the Commission in an order is- 
sued Sept. 12 to apply to farmers living 
near lines constructed before the plan 
was adopted. 

The Buckeye Public Service Company, 


lof Columbus, was ordered by the Com- 


mission to make connections with cer- 
tain -applicants upon a guaranteed 
monthly payment of 2 per cent of the 
construction cost of the additional: fa- 
cilities required ra 2 per cent of the 
pro-rata cost of* the original distribu- 
tion line. 

The company had demanded the pay- 
ment of $200 as a service connection 
charge from each of the applicants. It 
had on file with the Commission a sched- 
ule providing for such charge, and in 
its answer to the complaint of the far- 
mers the company contended that “it 
is. not a contribution, to the construc- 
tion fund, but that it is a connection 
charge reithbursing the company for the 
period during which, in its judgment, 
it will be unable to earn a fair return 
upon the investmént. The company es- 
times that to be a period of four years.” 

The company also had filed its op- 
tional rural extension plan in ¢on- 
formity with the Commission’s order of 
last April (V U. S. Daily, 511), and had 
filed a schedule of rates for service fur- 
nished consumers in rural territory irre- 
spective of the plan under which the ex- 
tension from which service was to be 


;furnished was constructed. 


Order Applies to Lines 
Already Constructed 


“The question now raised and to be 
determined by the Commission,” the 
present order says, “is whether or not 
the optional rural extension plan, filed 
under Administrative Order No. 110, is 
applicable to lines already constructed 
under. another ylan and would make 
available service from those lines to in- 
dividual consumers upon a 2 per cent 
monthly minimum charge. 

“It is the opinion of the Commission 
that the Commission’s Administrative 
Order No. 110 hereinabove referred to 
and the schedule filed by the defendant 


company should be and are applicable to} 


along | 
lines, or in territory adjacent thereto, | 


the individual subscriber liviny 
_— have already been constructed. 

ere this not true, Administrative Or- 
der No. 110, designed especially to pro- 
mote the extension of service and to re- 
lieve the rural subscribers of the heavy 
initial payment, would automatically de- 
prive a great portion of the rural popu- 
lation (for many lines had already been 


constructed upon the date of that order) 
of service under this new, .and in the 
opinion of many, better, plan of exten- 
sion and financing for rural territory by 
the power companies. 

“In the opinion of the Commission, 
the optional plan should not be limited 
to new territory or to a general exten- 
sion program where development had 
not been carried on. The larger the 
number of subscribers, the better the 
service that the company can thereby 
render and the more profitable will be 
the operation of its lines. 

“It is the opinion of the Commissison 
that upon this application, now on file 
with the defendant, connection should be 
made to the complainants’ properties and 
electric service furnished, upon a guar- 
anteed monthly payment to the electric 
company equal to 2 per cent of the con- 
struction cost of the additional facilities 
required plus 2 per cent of the pro- 
rata amount -f the cost of the original 
distribution line.” 


Rural Rates Established by 
Carolina Company Approved 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Sept. 15. 

Urban electric rates for rural con- 
sumers of the Carolina Powér & Light 
Co., with a higher minimum charge to 
take care of additional line construction, 
have been approved by the State Rail- 
road Commission, 

Following a hearing on rates in rural 
territory served by the rolina com- 
| pany, a new schedule of rates was sub- 
mitted by the company and approved by 
the Commission “after” making some 
minor charges to the advantage of the 
consumer,” says a statement issued by 
the Commission Sept. 13. 

“Under the old schedule,” the state- 
ment says, “a lighting customer in rural 
territory would pay $7.50 for 75 kilo- 
watt hours per month on a line averaging 
seven customers per mile, while under 
the new schedule he will pay only $5.62 
or a saving of $1.88 per month. On the 
same line a customer with an electric 
range using 150 kilowatt hours per 
month would pay under the old schedule 
$12.09 and under the newly approved 
schedule he will pay $6.65, making a sav- 
ing of $5.44. 

“This plan of giving rural territory 
the same energy rate for the same class 
of service as is given to cities and towns, 
with a higher minimum charge to take 
care of the additional line construction 
| to serve the rural customers, is already 
in force in territory served by some; of 
the power companies and the Railroad 
Commission is working with the remain- 
ing companies operating in the State to 
secure the same uniform rates in urban 
and rural territory.” 








Radiotelephone Service Is Approved 


For Six Islands in Hawaiian Group 


Federal Commission Also Grants Additional Facilities for | 


California Marketing Service 


to-point radio equipment to carry on 
radiotelephone service among the six 
islands of the Hawaiian igroup, was au- 
thorized by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion in approving applications of the Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., of Honolulu. 


The Commission also granted addi- 
tional facilities to the Federal State 
Marketing Service of California, for the 
dissemination of agricultural marketing 
information along the Pacific coast by 
means of short waves. These applica- 
tions were heard in Los Angeles on July 
17 by Vice Chairman E. O. Sykes, of 
the Commission, since that body “desired 
to go fully into the question of what use 
was being made by this service of these 
frequencies.” 

Other decisions of, the Commission 
were made public as follows: 

Applications granted: \ 

Mutual Telephone Co., Honolulu, T. H., 
granted construction permit to install high 
freqvency point-to-point equipment to 
carry on inter-island telephone service, gen- 
eral coastal telephone service, frequency, 
164 ke., 50 w. 

KKB, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Sherwood, 
Oreg., granted license, frequency 500 kc., 
calling. 460 ke. working, 150 w. 

KJV, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Bay- 
town, Tex., granted modification of license 
to read as follows: “Hours of operation 
from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. local standard 
time.” 

WDA, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted license frequency, 
9,480 ke., 80 kw., Al, A2, A3, emission; to 
communicate with Curacao, Paramaribo, S. 
Martin and any other stations of RCA. 
Granted license frequency, 6,717.5 ke., 80 
kw., Al, A2 and A8 emission, to communi- 
eate with Manaqua, Tokio and any other 
stations with which other RCA stations 
are licensed to communicate. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., granted fre- 
quency 5,540 ke., to be used for period not 
to exceed 60 days, on Blue Chain, 

KIDO, Frank L. Hill and C. G. Phillips, 
Boise Broadcast Station, Boise, Idaho, 
granted modifieation of construction permit 
to make changes in equipment, and install 
automatic frequency control, and change 
hours of operation to unlimited until an- 
other assignment on 1,250 ke. 

KFIO, Spokane Broadcasting Corp., Spo- 
kane, Wash., granted license on 1,120 ke., 
100 w., day time. 

KFQU, W. E. Riker, Holy City, Calif., 
granted license on 1,420 ke., 100 w., shar- 
ing with KGGC, 

KOOS, H. H. Hanseth, Inc., Marshfield, 
Oreg., granted construction permit to move 
Yanentter and studio locally in Marsh- 

eld. 

KWWG, Chamber of Commerce, Browns- 
ville, Tex., granted construction permit to 
ma}l.: changes in equipment. 

WISN, The Evening Wisconsin Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., granted construction permit 
to install new equipment, maximum power 
of 500 w., and automatic frequency control. 

WMAQ, WMAQ, Ince., Chicago, IIL, 
granted permission to use frequency, 1,584 
ke. in lieu of 1,564 ke., for test prograni 
from yatht on Lake Michigan. 

KHILO, Crosley Radio Corp., Plane NR- 
496-M, granted permission to use 457 ke. 
as a broadcast pickup frequency during 
period of National Reliability Tour, Sept. 
11 to 27. 

Loren W. Mendell, airplane “Pride of 
Hollywood,” granted license, 3,106 kce., call- 
ing and working frequency for itinerant air- 
craft. (Not to be used for rebroadcast pur- 
poses). 2,368 kc. for transmission to be 


| Installation of high frequency point-| Maria, Calif., frequency 3,250, 4,244, 5,365 


ke.; also granted license for Station KRM 
at Sacramento, 100 w., frequency as above. 
(These applications were heard in Los 
Angeles, July 17, 1930. The Commission de- 
‘sired to go fully into question of what 
use was being made by this service of these 
| frequencies.) 


Set for hearing: 


Robert J. Boudreau and Joshua A. 
Trotti, Lake Charles, La., asks for con- 
struction permit for new station, 1,000 kce., 
5 kw., unlimited time; also*to use portable 
to test for location. 


WQDX, Stevens Luke, Thomasville, Ga., 
asks for construction permit to move studio 
locally in Thomasville, change frequency 
from 1,210 to 1,340 ke., increase power from 
50 to 500 w. and change equipment. 

WCDA, Italian Educational Broadcasting 
Co., New York City, asks for construction 
|permit to install new equipment and in- 
crease power from 250 w. to 1 kw. 

WIOD-WMBF, Isle of Dreams Broadcast- 
ing Corp.,-Miami Beach, Fla., asks for con- 
struction permit to install new equipment 
and increase day power from 1 to 2% kw. 
(retain 500 w. night with additional 500 w. 
experimentally, unlimited time, and 1,300 
ke.). This application which originally re- 
quested increase in power from 1 kw. to 
2% kw. day and night was set for hearing 


to increase day power only as above. 


Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., portable, 
Los Angeles, asks for construction permit 
to construct and use a transmitter in con- 
nection with the direction of motion picture 
| filming, 4,795 ke., 15 w., unlimited time. 

Applications dismissed: 

WHP, Pennsylvania Broadcasting Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., requested modification of 
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in minutes of June 30. Request was amended | 


Telephone Firm 


|Pennsylvania Commission 
Says Contention Against 
Exchange of Properties 
Cannot Be Upheld , 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Sept. 15. 
A contention by the Keystone Tele- 
phone Co. that its tight to secure leased 
wire service ig contravened by an order 
of the Public Service Commission au- 
thorizing an exchange of properties be- 
tween the Bell Telephone Co. and the 
Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. has 
been rejected by a further order issued 

by the Commission. 


In an order issued last May (V U. S. 
Daily, 1205), the Commission approved 
the sale of certain property by the Bell 
and Cumberland Valley companies to 
each other to effect a consolidation o 
territories and a discontinuance of com- - 
petitive eonditions therein. 

The Keystone Company applied for a 
reargument, claimir that the sale on 
the terms approved is detrimental. to 
its rights and to the seryice which it 
furnishes in P .iladelphia, 

“Reargument having been granted,” 
the Commission’s present order says, 
“the record has been reexamined in the 
light thereof ana the Commission has 
come to the conclusion that the ap- 
proval previously granted should be af- 
firmed. ; 

Certain Facilities Demanded 

“The Keystone Telephone Co. claims 
that its existing contract with the prede- 
cessor of the Cumberland Valley Com- 
pany, under which toll business has been 
exchanged between them, entitles it to 
have on demand from that company fa- 
cilities with which to provide private or 
leased wire service for its patrons, and 
|that from time to time it has exercised 
the right and given such service. Under 
the standard contract which the Bell 
Company offers for toll connections, the 
right to facilities for such leased or 
special wire service is not given. The 
Keystone Company consequently claims 
that the agreement of sale, while speaiifi- 
cally reserving to the Bell Company the 
right’ to special service into territory 
| which will become exclusively that of the 
;Cumberland Valley, deprives the Key- 
|stone Company of its existing right to 
similar service into territory formerly of 
the Cumberland Valley Company, which 
will become exclusive Bell territory. 


“The report of the Commission . here- 
tofore adopted did not accept as a fact 
the statement that the Keystone Com- 
pany had any existing right to leased 
wire service in Harrisburg or other 
|Cumberland Valley points, but regarded 
|the suggestion that such a provision be 
;added to the proposed contract between 
it and the Bell Company as an attempt 
to obtain a new right not theretofore 
enjoyed and one which the Bell does not 
ordinarily grant independent companies, 
| and consequently a matter, to be con- 
| sidered in a separate proceeding, 

Express Provision Lenied 

“A reexamination of the testimony of 
the Keystone Company’s executive vice 
|president and other witnesses does not 
incline the Commission to any other view 
jof the situation. The record does not 
clearly indicate that the Keystone Com- 
| pany ever obtained leased wire service 
except as a matter of business comity 
between companies. It is admitted that 
the contract contains no express provi- 
sion relative to such service. While it 
}is contended that the provision of the 
|contract, giving the Bell Company this 
right exclusively in Cumberland Valley 
territory, contravenes the rights of the 
| Keystone and other independent compa- 
nies, there is no showing that any right 
now exists so to be affected. 


“If at any future time the Keystone or 
any‘other company is refused access to 
|territory which by this sale Secomes ex- 
clusively Bell or exclusively Cumberland 
Valley, the validity of such an act, in 
view of the requirements of the Public 
Service Company law, can then be de- 
cided. We do not understand that, in 
|approving the sale of the property, the 
Commission could in any way validate 
/an agreement between two companies 
|which was in violation of the constitu- 
jtion or of out organic act.” 
eee eee eee 


| license, 930 ke., unlimited time, 250 w., 500 


w., L. S. 

KTSM, W. S. Bledsoe and W. T. Black- 
well, El Paso, Tex., requested modification 
, of license, 1,210 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 
|_ Clement Finch and Ervin H. Knapp, 
Maysville, Ky., requested construction per- 
mit for new station, 750 ke., 100 w., unlim- 
ited time. 











a 
te CABOOSE IN BOSTON 
THE ENGINE IN WILMINGTON @ 
If the Natco Structural Clay Tile re- 


presented by the annual capacity of 
Natco’s 21 plants were loaded into one 


* train, the train would extend from 


Boston, Massachusetts through 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania to Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


More impressive still are the thous 
sands of individual cars which each 
year leave the Natco plants for des- 
tinations all over the country. Each 
means economy, comfort, and confi 
dence for some owner. 


| adjustment of the rights and liabilities of| the right to be concerned about the 
their people. underwriting fields left open to them, I| people for their use and good, long befare 

To encourage safe practices, I am dis-| deny their moral right to perpetuate in| the day of automobiles. 
posed to think that provision similar to|this motor accident field, for any under- To be continued in the 
{the increased and decreased compensa-| writing advantage, the further yoking of' Sept. 17. 


rebroadcast, not to be used for other pur- 
poses; 50 w., A3 emission, 

KGJE-KRM, Fed. State Marketing Serv- 
ice, Sacramento Calif., granted construction 
permit to erect 100-w. station at Santa 


‘ 





and coke screenings, carload, between 

_ in Central Freight Association and 
nois territories resulting in numerous 

increases and some reductions. 
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- Aviation 


To Reduce Prevalence of Disease and Improve Sanitation; 
Federal Funds Provided for Roads’ 


Publication of the annual report 
of’ Governor Theodore Roosevelt, of 
Porto Rico, made publie Sept. 14 by 
the Secretary of War, was begun in 
the issue of Sept. 15. The full text 
of the report proceeds as follows: 

We have an excellent Department of 
Agri€ulture, which has during the past 

ears accumulated a fund of valuable 
information on tropical agriculture in all 
of its aspects. Our trouble has lain in 
the fact that our extension service was 
‘faulty. The knowledge has tended to 
clot in the Department, and not be dis- 
seminated to the farmers, for whom it 
was intended and who should profit by 
it. Where sugar plantations were con- 
cerned, it was, of course, easy to get the 


“information on mosaic diseases, fertil- 


ization, or irrigation in proper hands, for 
these plantations were operated as ares 

its by men of, education. With the 
little countryman, however, the story 
was entirely different. He could not be 
instructed “by pamphlets or through the 
newspapers. In many cases he could not 
read, and in almost all instances che did 
not comprehend suffieiently directions to 
be able to put into effect a written ex- 
planation. What is necessary is to give 
= visual demonstrations. 

With the same thought in view, we 
made a general survey of crop possi- 
bilities. In the past, the important agri- 
cultural products of the island had been 


sugaf, coffee, tobacco and fruit. We de- | 


cided to endeavor to develop still an- 
other—vegetables—which can be_ sold 
fresh in the north during the four Winter 
months, canned during the other eight 
months, and consumed by the general 


public in the island throughout the year | 


instead of much of the imported prod- 
ucts which We are using now. We are 
going to place the emphasis in the com- 
ing year on fruit, vegetables, and to- 
bacco, as all of these lend themselves 
particularly to profitable cultivation by 
small landholders. 

There was in the island in existence 
a Commission know as the Homestead 
Commissicn, for which certain sums of 
money had béen provided in the past. _Its 
functions in the past have been mainly 
twofld: (a) the provision of small homes 
for workmen, and (b), the partition of 
government lands into small farms. Both 
endeavors have sueceeded well. In both 
instances the people are paying back in 


the form of rent the cost to the govern-| 


ment, so that the money remains in the 
Commission as a revolving fund, with 
the exception of certain specified addi- 
tional expenses, such as school buildings, 
sanitation, etc. 

Due to the density of the population, 
the government of Porto Rico had hardly 
any public land, and such as was suitable 
for farming has now been exhausted. We 
therefore decided to extend the scope of 
the Commission by buying cheap land 
from large holders and using’ it for the 
homesteading purposes.. We accordingly 
provided an issue of $500,000 worth of 
bonds in the last legislature for this pur- 
pose. © 
We are in an excellent position to do 

this now, for, due to the economic de- 
pression, many of the large landholders 

n the interior will gladly sell at mod- 
Beate prices one-half of their land in or- 

der to obtain funds to rehabilitate the 
balance. There is also a large tract 
v-hose owners are in Europe and, who 
have never been in the Island. This we 
will either buy or condemn. In another 
place there is some government land, 
leased years ago, where the terms of the 
please have been violated, and we should 
“be able to regain possession. 

At each ‘settlement of the Homestead 
Commission there is a representative of 
the Department of Agriculture. He 
works with the farmers, instructing them 
in how to cultivate proper and profitable 
‘crops and how to market them. Further- 
more, under the law, there is a provision 
that homesteaders can not alienate their 
property until a period of years has 
elapsed, except with the approval of the 
Commission, so that land and house will 
go to another qualified person. 


Further Development 


Of Trade Schools Planned 


The second and even more important 
endeavor we decided to develop was the 
extension of a special type of corisoli- 
dated vocational rural school. We have 
had in the past in Porto Rico, as we 
have had in the continental United 
States, a tendency to educate boys and 
girls with no thought as to their future. 
It is cold comfor& for any child to be 
turned out on the world after his edu- 
cation has been completed with no means 
of earning a livelihood. - 

Bearing this in mind, we arranged 
the curriculum of these special rural 
schools as follows: We are teaching 
therein reading, writing, arithmetic and 
English. The rest of, the curriculum 
is practital. Each school is surrounded 

y a small farm, which is cultivated by 

he boys under the direction. of a prac- 

tical farmer. Each boy is encouraged 
to have at his home a small truck gar- 
These gardens are inspected by 


awarded—practical prizes suche as pigs, 
chickens, rabbits. Meanwhile, the girls 
are being instructed in home economics, 
the home economics which is adapted to 
the conditions wherein they live. They 
are taught cooking, sewing, and em- 
broidgry, which is an economic asset. 

Each school will have a social worker, 
who visits families and explains to them 
the basic principles of sanitation and 
health. . 

In addition to these endeavors, which 
are directed purely toward agriculture, 
there are certaingother trades taught in 
these schools, such as barbering, car- 
pentry, and cobbling. The children take 
care of their own shoes and those of 
their families. They make the furniture 
not only for the school itself, but arti- 
cles which can used*in their own 
homes. A number of other similar trades 
are taught, all of which have a direct 
bearing upon making the family life hap- 
pier, healthier and- more comfortable. 

he cost of each one pf these units an- 
nually, including all expenses, is about 


worker, or seme Similar person, and will 
deal with matters of practical interest. 
We will\also try to have moving-picture 
films where we can. We will use the 
schools as centers through which to dis- 
seminate knowledge of all types, from 
that on health to questions of market 
conditions, 

Besides this, we shall try fo create 
of each school a social center for the 
community. We will hold at the school 
fairs, dances, etc. Each school will have 
the leading periodicals of the Island 
one room where both parents and pupils 
can read them. We would like, for ex- 
ample, in this connection to have a radio 
at each one of these schools, but that is 
far beyond our means at present. All| 
we can do is to suggest the idea to the 
Parent-Teacher Associations and when 
they have sufficient money they may 
donate one. 


We have some 2,200 rural schools now 
in existence. We cannot establish all of 
them on the basis of this new type, but 
we are going to try to ‘arrange their 
curriculum and activities on approxi- 
j mately the same lines. Where schools | 
| have no property surrounding them, we 
are endeavoring to obtain a few acres 
in the vicinity—either from some public- 
spirited citizen, or from the municipality. 
We hope.in the.future to have our entire 
rural system based in general on this 


an. 

7 To further our effort in getting the 
| unewlelies of proper farming methods, 
crops and markets out to the smaller 
farmers, we appropriated $20,000 to be 
used in the establishment of farm bu- 
reaus. These will be like those now in 
operation in the continental United 
States. They are cooperatives with gov- 
ernment aid and guidance. We expect 
to establish six or eight of these in the | 
coming year. 

We inaugurated on July 26 of this 
year the first farm bureau at Utuado, 
tor toaat of the coffee district, whieh is 
the part of the Island most severely af- 
fected by the cyclone. We had there a 
meeting at which between 400 and 500 
small farmers attended. The plan was 
explained to them in detail. The re- 
| sponse was excellent. The organization | 
was formed, “inanced, and is now in op- | 
eration. 

We are also develeping still further 
our Government demonstration farms, 
jgiving particular recognition to the di- 
rectors who succeed in drawing to their 
stations the largest number of smali 
farmers during the year. ; 

We are extending the services of our 
agricultural agents, and providing that 
they spend five days a week in going 
from farm to farm in their districts, 
rather than simply three days, as has 
been the custom in the past. » 

As another step in this policy, the 
Department of Agriculture is planning 
to organize three itinerant ‘units ‘In the 
shape of Ford trucks. Each of these 
will be under the direction of an agri- 
cultural agent. Each will carry tools 
for pruning, spraying, ete., and slips 
of citrous trees and seeds. They wiil 
visit farm after farm and give visuai 
demonstrations in the manner of culti- 
vation, making the farmer use the im- 
plements himself, in order to be sure 
he understands. They will be author- 
ized to sell seeds and slips at a nom- 
inal cost. 


Equalization of Prices 
Of Staples Sought 


We have also endeavored, where pos- 
sible, to organize the farmers in such 








Nhe Island a system of health units based 


+district, the agricultural agent, the social] matic an? otherwise, for tourists, jespe- 


cially those who wish a quiet rést in 
lovely surroundings. 

At the present moment the activity of 
the Bureau is witnessed in a hundred dif- 
ferent fashions, ranging a new in- 
dustries that are starting here to ex- 
hibits of our produce in the continental 
United States. 

In order to grapple more effectively 
with the growing problem of industriai| 
labor on this island, we suggested to 
the Legislature and they approved the 
reorganization of the Bureau of Labor, 
which is in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Through this reorganization 
various endeavors will be coordinated | 
under a single administration and un- 
der the direction of a sub-commissioner. 

The next of the great evils that we 
faced was that of disease. Our Island 
funds are far too limited to grapple in| 
any adequate fashion with this great 
evil. We can make no frontal attack. 
Our plan with the resources we have 
t hand’ is to extend gradually through 


on that now in existence in certain parts 
of the continental United States 

We plan to cover the’entire Island with 
a system of 20 of these units. Each unit 
will be responsible not only for the urban 
population wherein is situated the head- 
quarters, but in addition, for all of the 
country population out to the farthest 
farms on the hillside. 

Each unit will be under the control of 
a full-time doctor, who will be in addi- 
tion the executive officer. We have found 
arranging for merely part of the time 
of a medical man éXceedingly unsatis- 
factory. His interest under such circum- 
stances is divided, and naturally the pub- 
lic service in most cases suffers. This 
medical officer will have a thorough, up- 
to-date but simple building, wherein will 
be kept records dealing with all activi- 
ties in the district. There will also be a 
clinic and operating room, laboratories, 
ete. The main objective of these units 
is to check and suppress endemic or epi- 
demic diseases. Their mission is to pre- 
vent and control by education and sani-' 
tation. / 


Methods of Sanitary 


Inspection Described 


The personnel under the director will 
be composed of visiting nurses, sanitary 
inspectors, and social workers. The first 
of these, the nurses, will have as their | 
special mission the care of those who 
are sick already, particularly @put-pa- 
tients. They assist the doctor in his 
treatments and see that his instructions 
are obeyed by visiting the homes and 
supervising the care there. The second, 
the sanitary inspectors, will cover the 
district in regular rotation, devoting 
their attention to seeing that latrines 
are properly. constructed, properly placed 
and properly used; that water used for 
drinking is not polluted; that perishable 
merchandise such as meat is kept in 
such fashion at the shops that it cannot 
become a purveyor of disease, and that 
houses are not constructed either on 
ground which is so water-soaked as to 
be unsanitary, or without reasonable 
ventilation, and that they are built ac- 
cording to existing regulations. The 
last of the category, the social workers, 
ike the sanitary inspectors, cover the 
entire district in prescribed cycles. Their 
endeavor is directed in general terms to 
explaining to the mothers basic hygiene, 
care of children, how to manage prob- 
lems arising from disease, and similar 
matters, in such fashion as may be prac- 





| forces. The next most significant item is 


| 
| 


Subsidies Granted Commer- 
cial Lines and Concentra- 
tion of Control Expected 
To Reduce Cost of Planes 


Steady growth and improvement was | 
shown during 1929 and the first. six 
months of the current year in nearly all 
phases of French commercial aviation, it 
was announced by the Aeronautics Trade 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, Sept. 18. Five subsidized aerial 
transportation services are operating 18 | 
scheduled lines this year. 

Traffic has increased gradually on 
French commercial lines during recent 
years, the Aeronautics Trade Division 
has been informed by the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Paris, H. C. 
Schuette, and nearly 1,000 planes are 
employed in civil aeronautics. 

The following information was made 
available at the Aeronautics Trade Divi- | 
sion: 

Greater interest has been shown in the 
past year and a half and as a conse- 
quence measures are being taken to im- 
prove aeronautic equipment and to pro- 
vide better administrative organization 
and safety facilities. The Ministry of} 
Air, air line operators, and public and 
private individuals interested in develop- 
ment have not been sparing in criticism, 
commenting, and suggesting. 


Subsidies Given 


A definite policy along well-defined 
lines toward construction and operating 
activities is being formed and closer co- 
operation between various interests con- 
cerned is evident. The ministry has con- 
tinued to, encourage commercial aero- 
nautics with subsidies. An item was in- 
cluded in the 1980 budget to provide sub- 
sidies for private owners of “tourist 
planes.” 

Important work in preventing accidents 
and increasing safety on commercial air 
lines has been undertaken by the Aerial 
Safety Section of the Air Ministry, 
organized in 1929. Prior té the inaugura- 
tion of this activity little effort was made 
to study this phase and the safety factor 
is said not to have kept pace with the 
industry since the war. , 

The current fiscal year’s budget of the 
Air Ministry amounts to more than 
2,000,000,000 francs, an increase of 
about $5,000,000 over the previous year’s 
appropriations. The largest single item, 
about $19,600,000, is for “standard mate- 
rial produced in series,” chiefly planes 
afd equipment for the government 


about $7,800,000 for subsidies to com- 
mercial air lines. 

The number of kilometers flown in reg- 
ular service last year was 9,355,434, as 
compared with 7,184,456 the preceding 
year., The amount of goods carried*in- 
creased to,1,602,596 kilos and passenger 
traffic increased to 25,256 persons. 
Largest loads caried. were on the Paris- 
London lines, while the next largest traf- 
fic was on Paris-Istanbul lines. The 
lowest economic return was shown on the 
Bordeaux-Toulouse line. 

Concentrating Control 

A policy of greater concentration of 
control and greater decentralization of 
factory sites is being fostered by the 
ministry, which is looking to a greater 
future French industry. Concentration 
of control is expected to result in lower 
manufacturing costs, better quality, and 
greater exports, in addition to more ef- 
fective experimental work. 

France exported airplane products in 
1929 worth about $8,577,000, an increase 





Postal Service 


On Furniture Is Reeommended 


Both Increases and Reductions Suggested to Interstate 
Commerce Commission by Examiners in-Its Investi- 
gation of General Rate Structure 


General revision of freight rates on 
furniture, involving both increases and 
reductions from the pregent levels, was 
recommended to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Sept. 13 by Exam- 
iners F. H. Barclay amd C. W. Berry 
(Docket No. 17000—Part 5). The Ex- 
aminers’ recommendations are based 
upon an extensive inquiry into the entire 
rate structure applicable to furniture 
instituted by the Commission as a part 
of its general rate structure investiga- 
tion. 

(A summary of the recommendations 


| was printed in the issue of Sept. 15.) 


The conclusions in \the Examiners’ re- 
port follow in full text: 

The Commission should find as follows: 
_ 1. That the four carload formulas here- 
inbefore described, embodying graded 
minimum weights and graded ratings 
for respective application thereto, in- 
cluding the special furniture-mixture 
rule as proposed for application in con- 
nection with one of the formulas, would 
not be consonant with the provisions of 
the mterstate commerce act and are dis- 
approved; and that the proposed, 8,000- 
pound minimum is not justified on this 
record. 

2. That the intraterritorial and inter- 
territorial commodity distance scales for 
application to furniture in carloads, pro- 
posed by the Memphis furniture interests 
and ‘hereinbefore described, are not 
shown to constitute maximum reasonable 
or lawfully related rates. t 

8. That section 3 (b) of rule 34 of the 
consolidated classification,. commonly 
known as the two-for-one rule, is not 
shown to be unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful, and the amendment thereof 
proposed by the National Furniture Traf- 
fic Conference is disapproved. 

4, That the so-called Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution does not empower this Commission 
to prescribe, upon the strength of condi- 
tions in an industry, rates lower than 
would otherwise under the interstate 
commerce act be just and reasonable for 
the particular character of traffic. 

5. That the proposed increased carload 
and less-than-carload ratings*on furni- 
ture frames in the southern and western 
classifications, as described in the pre- 
ceding chapter hereof under the caption 
“T. and S. No. 3102,” have not been justi- 
fied and that the suspended schedules 
must be canceled, except so far as the 
proposed less-than-carload ratings may 
individually comport, or without preju- 
dice to establishment of such ratings not 
exceeding those which comport, with the 
baSe@herein prescribed for determination 
of lawful future less-than-carload furni- 
ture ratings generally in those classifica- 
tions. 

6. That the proposed cancellation of 
present carload commodity rates on metal 
furniture transported between points in 
central territory has been justified, and 
that the suspension will be vacated. 


Maximum Reasonabje Rate 
Fixed on Freight Classes 


7. That rates equal to 80 per cent of the 
first-class rates prescribed in Eastern 
Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314, 
are, and for the future will be, maximum 
reasonable rates for application to the 
transportation within official territory 
of furniture rated second class or 
higher in the official classification, 
in straight or mixed carloads, or 
in mixed carloads with furniture ar- 
ticles lower than second class in 
that classification; to be subject to the 
present respective carload minimum 
weights, not exceeding 12,000 pounds, in 
turn subject to rule 34 of the classifica- 
tion. Rates to and from points on the 


of about 53 per cent over 1928- Except| Southern Railway in northern Virginia 


fashion that they might be able to take| tically applicable under the very simple 


den 
ry school authorities and prizes are | 


advantage through combination of op- 
portunities to sell their produce in the 
north. ; 

In addition, through publishing in the 
newspapers the prices on garden truck 
in the various centers in the island ond | 
through our system of municipal mar- 
kets, we are hoping to equalize prices 
here. At the moment there is an ex- 
traordinary differential in the cost of 
staples between comunities lying within 
only a short distance of each other. 
| Should we be able to do this, both con- 
;sumer and farmer will be benefited. 

Though the need was great for the 
establishment and encouragement of: in- 
dustries, and the opportunity lay at hand 
for profitable undertakings in many 
lines, there was no instrumentality by 
which the government could work to this | 
end. We accordingly suggested to the 
Legislature and they provided by law. a 
Bureau of Commerce and Industry, with 
a very moderate appropriation. In ad@i- 
tion to the office at San Juan, this Bu- 
reau has ‘now offices at 1457 Broadway, 
New York City. Its mission in general 
is to draw to the attention of business 
people in the continental United States 
the opportunities offered by Purto Rico 
and to aid them in taking advantage 
of them. These embrace varied endeav- 
ors from embroidery and clothes manu- 
facturing, of which we have at present 
a considerable development, to the can- 
ning of fruit, hat making, sugar refining, 
hosiery, and any number of additional 
endeavors. : 

The Bureau furthermore proposes to 
{bring our people here in touch with 
customers, in the continental United 
States, to arrange facilities for those 
buyers who wish to purchase in large 
amounts, and in general to open up new 
markets for produce. 


Organization of Fishing 
Industry to Be Undertaken 


Under the prbdence of this Bureau, 
private capital on the Island is being 
organized. to undertake the fishing in- 
dustry. At the moment our country 
people rarely have meat. They use drj 

codfish, generally of an inferior quality, 
for which they pay a high price. In the 
small stores in the hills I have seen it 
selling from 12 to 14 cents a pound. The 
waters around certain parts of the Island 
abound in fish. The industry which is 
being organizéd will endeavor to supply 
these fresh to the coastal cities and to! 
dry and salt them for use in the interior. 
Such fish as lobster, for which there may 
be a demand in the north, can be canned 








;moment that we cease to be able to 


circumstances in which most of the fam- 
ilies find themselves. 

At the moment, our funds are suffi- 
cient, with the aid we expect to get from 
outside sources, to expand. and maintain 
10 of these units, so as to cover\half of 
the island. It can readily be seen that 
these are the most effective weapons 
with which to fight the battle we have 
in hand. Once we can get sufficient aid 
to break the back of the diseases with 
which we are now struggling and reduce 
them to normal proportions, through 
these health units we can effectively 
control them. , 

The evidence of what can be accom- 
plished by the program outlined above 
is furnished by the record this year. 
Through the work of the various depart- 
ments, through the efforts of the health 
units, through the; money obtained from 
the continental United States and spent 
in the feeding of children and in milk 
stations, conditions are noticeably im- 
proving in so far as certain of the dis- 
eases &re concerned, particularly those 
which are based on nutritional condi- | 
tions. “ 


Infant Mortality Rate 


Found to Be Decreasing 

During the year 1929-30, the infant- 
mortality rate was 133 per 1,000, as com- 
pared with 179 per 1,000 in the previous 
year. Undoubtedly the aid given through 
milk stations had a very considerable 
effect upon this, for the large majority 
of the babies who received aid would 
probably have died had none been avail- 
able. We have reduced the mortality 
rate in tuberculosis, but our rate is still 
the highest in the hemisphere. 

We have cut considerably the porages 
of dysentery, diarrhea, and enteritis. The 
same holds true insofar as bronchitis and 
malaria are concerned. As a result of | 
all of this our general mortality rate 
has been reduced te 21.3. Of course t 





carry on the activities we are carrying 
on through the funds donated by the 
American Relief Association Childrens | 
Fund, In., and the Golden Rule, that 
moment these death rates will rise again, 

Three of the governmental depart- 
ments should evidently be closely con- 


‘nected in their work. These are Educa- 


tion, Agriculture and Health, For ex- 
ample, there are only 42 agricultural 
agents, and only 82 sanitary inspectors, 

ile there are 2,200 rural school teach- 
ers. We have formed a committee con- 
sisting of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion, Agriculture and Health, to coordi- 


for Belguim, Brazil, and French Indo- 
Ching, all leading markets are in eastern 
Europe. French customs _ statistics 
showed airplane imports in 1929 for the 
first time, but these wére of little im- 
portance. 


Reports of Post Office 
Receipts: Available 


Monthly Statements Given Out 
Only on Request 


Monthly statements showing the postal 
receipts of the 50 langest cities of the 
United States are available at the Post 
Office Department on request from any- 
one interested, it was announced at the 
Department Sept. 15. 

This announcement was made by the 
Department in connection with pub 
lished charges that the Department has 
discontinued for some time the issuance 
of monthly statements showing the postal 
receipts of the 50 largest cities in the | 
United States so that the people would 
be kept from knowing the real facts con- 
cerning unemployment and business de- 
pression, 

According to the Department, up to} 
about three months ago it was the policy 
to give out these statements monthly 
without request, but it was said that 
since the receipts have not been show- 
ing up as well as they formerly did, the 
monthly statements have not been given 
out unless requested. However, it was 
stated, if any one is interested they may 
obtain the monthly statements by apply- 
ing to the Department. 

There is no reason to emphasize the 
fact that the receipts are not showing 
up as well as they formerly did, because 


in the same general territory between 
points in which on other carriers’ lines 
and points throughout official territory 
rates were prescribed in the case next 
above cited should be established on’ the 
same level. 

_ 8. That the third-class rates prescribed 
in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 
I. C. C. 1, for application within western 
trunk-line territory, and rates equal to 
65 ger cent of the first-class rates in ef- 
fect” within the Southwest and Texas- 
Oklahoma differential territories as de- 
fined in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
128 I. C. C. 208, and supplemental re- 
ports therein, ave, and for the future 
will be, maximum reasonable rates for 
application to the transportation within 
those respective territories of furniture 
rated third class or higher in the western 
classification, in straight or mixed car- 
loads, or in mixed carloads with furniture 
articles rated lower than third class in 
that classification; to be subject to the 
present respective carload minimum 
weights, not exceeding 12,000 pounds, in 
—_ subject to rule 34 of the classifica- 
ion. 

9. That rates ‘equal to 65 per cent of 
the first-class rates in effect within 
southern territory are, and for the future 
will be, maximum reasonable rates for 
application to the transportation within 
that territory of furture rated third 
class or higher in the southern classifica- 
tion, in straight or mixed carloads, or in 
mixed carloads with furniture articles 
rated lower than third class in that 
classification; to be subject to the pres- 
ent respective carload minimum weights, 
not exceeding 12,000 pounds, in turn sub- 
ject to rule 34 of the classification. Rates 
for interstate application between points 
in Virginia, not provi in Seuthern 
Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 
513, or supplemental reports therein, 
should be established on the same level. 





everyone knows that there is a general 
depression anyway, and publishing these 
statements would not help conditions, 
the Department stated. 


to adapt our “School Review,” which is 
published monthly, to the same end, in- 
cluding in it information for dissemina- 
tion not onfy on agriculture and health, 
but also such facts as may be pertinent 
concerning markets, etc., from the Bu- 
read.of Commerce and Industry. 

e insular funds would have been to- 
tally inadequate to accomplish the above 
work, for due to the hurricane, economic 
depression, and a number of other evils, 
our revenues’ during the past fiscal year 
had shrunk some 15 per cent over what 


Points Between Virginia 
And North Carolina Excepted 


10. That rates equal to 65 per cent of 
the first-class rates in effect between 
porate is southern territory and points 
n official territory are, and for the future 
will be, maximum reasonable rates for 
pplication to the transportation between 
those respective points of furniture rated 
third class or higher in the southern 
classification, in straight or mixed car- 
loads, or in mixed carloads with furni- 
ture articles rated lower than third class 
in that classification; to be subject to the 
present respective carload minimum 
weights, not exceeding 12,000 pounds, in 
turn subject to rule 34 of the classifica- 
tion; except that between points in Vir- 


| scribed * Western Trunk Line Class 
Rates, supra, are, and for the future 
will be, maximum reasonbale fates for 
appligation to the transportation between 
western trunk-line and official territories 
of furniture rated third class or higher in 
th¢ western classification, in straight or 
mixed carloads, or in mixed carloads with 
furniture articles rated lower than third 
class in that classification; to be subject 
to the present carload minimum weights, 
not exceeding 12,000 pounds, in. turn sub- 
ject to rule 34 of the classification. 

| 12. That the third-class rates in effect | 
between southwestern territory, includ- 
ing Texas-Oklahoma differential terri- 
tories, on the one hand, and Kansas- 
Missouri territory, Missouri River cities, | 
southwestern gateways, and defined ter- | 
ritories, on the other hand, all as defined 
in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
|supra, are, and for the future will be, 
maximum reasonable rates for applica- 
| tion to the transportation between those 
territories, cities, gateways, and terri- | 
tories, respectively, of furniture rated | 
third class or higher in the western) 
| classification, in straight or mixed car- | 
| loads, or in mixed carloads with furni- | 
ture articles rated lower than third class | 
in that classification; to be subject to 
the present carload minimum weights, 
not exceeding 12,000 pounds, in turn sub- | 
ject to rule 34 of the classification. | 

13. That, in the absence of approved | 
one-factor through rates, the lowest 
combinations of third-class rates pre- 
scribed for application in western trunk- | 
liné. territory as aforesaid and rates 
equal to 65 per cent of the first-class 
rates in effect in southern territory or 
lof the effective southern-official differ- 
ential first-class rates as the cases may 
be, subject to 65 per cent of the effec- 
tive southern first-class scale extended 
from points in southern territory to 
points in Zone I of western trunk-line 
territory, or, 65 per cent of the further 
extended southern first-class scale, plus 
the corresponding Zone II and Zone III 
differentials, for similar hauls to and 
from points in those zones, respectively, 

Said zones and differentials are defined 
and prescribed in Western Trunk Line 
Class Rates, supra, as maxima, are, and 
for the future will be, maximum reason- 
able rates for application to the trans- 
— between those territories of 

urniture rated third class or higher in 
the western and southern classifications, 
respectively, in straight or mixed car- 
loads, or in mixed carloads with furni- 
ture articles rated lower than third class 
in those classifications, respectively; the 
rates to be observed as maxima, as above 
provided, to be governed by the southern 
classification; all to be subject to the 
present. carload minimum weights, not) 
exceeding 12,000 pounds, in turn subject 
‘to rule 34 of the classification. 

14. That maximum reasonable rates 
for application to the transportation of 
furniture, in carloads, other than furni- 
ture described in the foregoing findings 
numbered 7 to 13, both inclusive, within 
and between the several territories desig- 
nated in. those findings, are, and for the 
future will be, the following percentages 
of the respective rates prescribed as maxi- 
mum reasonable rates in the said find- 
ings, to wit: Rates equal to 82.5 per cent 
for furniture rated rule 25 or third class, 
rates equal to 65 per cent for furniture 
rated fule 26, rates equal to 59 per cent 
for furniture rated fourth class, and rates 
equal to 45 per cent for furniture rated 
fifth class, as said articles in carloads 
are respectively rated in the official 
classification; the rates here prescribed 
to be subject to the present respective 
carload minimum weights provided by 
that classification. 


Prejudice and Preference 
Cause Should Be Removed 


15. That to the extent that rates appli- 
cable to the transportation of furniture 
described in the foregoing findings num- 
bered 7 to 14, both inclusive, within or 
between any of the several territories 
designated in said findings, now exceed 
or may hereafter exceed, distance for dis- 
tance, those contemporaneously applica- 
ble within or between any other or others 
of said territories by percentage differ- 
ences greater than those that would re- 
sult of respective applications of the 
maximum reasonable rate bases pre- 
seribed in said findings; in two or more 
of which rate bases, or rates included 
therein, one or more respondent or de- 
fendant carriers participate, the said 
rateg are, and for the future will be, un, 
duly prejudicial; and that such undue 
prejudice and preference as may exist 
should be removed by establishment and 
maintenance, for application within and 
between said territories, of rates whith 
shall not exceed, and which shall bear the 
percentage relations represented by, 
those prescribed in the said paragraphs, 
subject. to uniform carload— minimum 
weights and other transportation re- 
quirements: 

Provided, that nothing in this para- 
graph contained shall prevent application t 
of lower rates from and to particular 
points or areas, with the Commission's 
express approval, upon application and a' 
showing of justifying special circum- 
stances and conditions. | 

16. That future less-than-carload rat- 
|ings established in the official classifica- 
tion for application to articles of furni- 
ture named or designated in the several 
items in the consolidated classification 
and having values not less than 15 cents 
per pound or more than 25 cents per 
pound as pagked for shipment will be 
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_ Shipping 
Plan to Operate 
New Ship Line 


Given Approval | 


2191) RArs 9 


Contract Between Shipping — 
Board and Gulf Ukay Co. 
Calls for $9,500 for Each 


Voyage 


A lump sum contract of $9,500 per 
voyage *for the new consolidated Gulf 
Ukay Line, to ply from Gulf ports to 
the United Kingdom, was approved Sept, 
10 by the United States Shipping Board. 
A qanaging operator for the new serv- 
ice, which will be a combination of the 
Dixie. Ukay and Texas Ukay lines, has 
not yet been assigned, it was stated. 
orally following a meeting of the Board, 
and awaits further negotiations with the’ 
managing operators of the two existing - 
independent services. 

It is estimated that the new service 
will make 102 voyages per year to the 
United Kingdom under the consolidated 
arrangement. The Dixie service is oper- 
atéd under a managing operators’ 
agreement which will be terminated by. 
the Dixie Steamship Company of New 
Orleans, while the Texas line is operated 
for the Government by the Texas 
Oceanic Steamship Company of Gal- 
veston. 

It Was explained at the Board that the 
consolidation of the two services re- 
cently was approved but that at that 
time no lump sum contract was desig-) 
nated. Until the new managing operator 
is selected for the combined service, it 
was said, the present managing operators 
will maintain the Government lines, 

Offer Is Rejected 

At the same time the Board announced: 
that it had rejected the offer of Henry. 
H. Farley, attorney for’ James J. Clif- 
ford, of $2,510,000, for the purchase of; 
the Government-owned property at 45-- 
Broadway, New York. The property was. 
formerly used as the New York head- 
quarters of the Mefchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion, and of the United States Lines, be- 
fore the lines were turned over to pri-. 
vate operators. 

The Board’s announcement 
full text: 

The Board approved the recommenda- 
tions of the Fleet Corporation that a 
lump sum contract for $9,500 per voyage 
be entered into for the operation of the 
United Kingdom service which, it is esti- 
mated, will call for 102 voyages per an- 
num under the consolidated arrange- 
ment. The lump sum arrangement will’ 
be made with representatives of the 
Texas interests jointly with representa- 
tives of the New Orleans interests. 

The Board aproved the application of 
the American South African Line, Inc, 
purchaser of the American South Afri- 
can Line, to make two voyages from 
North Atlantic ports to Rio de Janeiro 
with the steamship “Eastern Glen,” 
with cargoes of coal exclusively on the 
outward voyages and ore on the return 
trips. These voyages will be made be- 
tween Aug. 28, 1930, and Feb. 10, 1931. ° 

The Shipping Board rejected the offer 
of Henry H. Farley, attorney for James 
J. Clifford, of $2,510,000. for the_pur- 
chase of the property known as 45 
Broadway, New York. The Board, how-° 
ever, instructed the Merchant Fleet Cor- : 
poration to continue every effort to ob- 
tain a reasonable offer for this property, 
and report the results of its efforts to the 
Board. . 


follows in,,' 


pounds, 150%; 7.25 pounds, 125%; 9.50 
pounds, 110%; 12.50 pounds, 90%; over” 
12.50 pounds, 75%. 

18. That the rates charged on carload’ 
ships of théater chairs from Chicago, Ill, _~- 
to various destinations in Oklahoma and 
Texas are not shown to have been un- 
reasonable in the past, but that for the 
future they will be unreasonable to the 
extent that they may exceed the applica-— 
ble bases above prescribed. f 
19. That the carload minimum of 12,-' 
000 pounds applicable to upholstered » 
sofas with wood frames, in straight car-)” 
loads, or in mixed carloads with set-up~ 
chairs, from Long Island City, N. Y., to”’ 
Washington, D. C., is not shown to have~ 
been or to be unreasonable. ‘ 
20. That the carload rates on furniture 
from Mississippi and Ohio River cross- 
ings and points related thereto, and com- # 
binations on those crossings, to Tampa, 
Fla., are not shown to have been unrea- 
sonable, but to have been unduly preju- 
dicial in their relations to the correspond- 
ing rates to Jacksonville, Fila., in the 
past. Pecuniary damage is not proved, 
and reasonable rates for the future are.. 
ab ve described. 

21. That the rate charged on a carload , 
suipment of fiber furniture, in February, 
1926, from Menominee, Mich., to St. Paul, 
Minn., is not shown to have been unrea- 
sonable. ; 
22. That the complaints in’ numbers 
19306, 20022, 21061, and 21118 should be. 
dismissed. 

Orders to give effect to the foregoing 
findings should be entered. 


Splendid | 
| Serviee!l 


"TT TheWabash Railway 
' 7 . offers fine, fast, thru 


service between the 
following cities: 





deemed to be approved in so far as the 
ratings do not exceed those which con- 
form to the subjoined table of weights 
per cubic foot and relating rates, the lat- 
ter being stated in the right-hand column 
in figures sibbeointing numbered classes 
and multiples of first class: 

Three pounds and under, 3xI1st; 3.75 
pounds, 2%xIst; 4.75 pounds, 2x1st; 5.75 
pounds, 1%xist; 7.25 pounds, 1'oxlst; 
9.50 pounds, 1%xIlst; 12.50 pounds, ‘ist; 
over 12.50 pounds, 2d. 

17. That furniture less-than-carload 
ratings established in the southern and 
western classifications for application to 
articles of furniture named or designated 
in the several items in the consolidated 
classification and having values not less 


than 15 cénts per pound or more than 25| | 
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and shipped. . 

_ As.a part of its functions the Bureau 
is also cnereting. an employment agency 
in New York City,“which will try to 
provide Porto Ricans living in the con- 


nate their endeavors. The curriculum of 
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they had been a few years previous. Mad 


$10,000. we been forced to work with them alone 


Each School to Be 


Created Into Social Center 
We have prescribed as part of the 


. 
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Decreased Loans 
And Investments 


Shown for Week 


Federal Reserve Board Also 
Reports Reduction of, 


$40,000,000 in Borrow: 


ings From Members 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 


ber banks in leading ci 
made public Sept. 15, shows reduction 
of $3,000,000 in loans. and investments, 
of $40,000,000 in borrowings from Fed- 
eral reserve banks, and of $16,000,000 


in Government deposits, of which none 
are shown for Sept. 10, and increases 
of $71,000,000 in net demand deposits 
and $7,000,000 in time deposits. 

Loans on securities, which at all re- 
porting banks were $32,000,000 below the 
previous week’s total, declined $112,000,- 
000 in the New York district and in- 
creased $21,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
trict, $16,000,000 in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict, $11,000,000 in the Cleveland dis- 
trict arid $7,000,000 each in the St. Louis 
and Kansas City districts. “All other 
loans increased $9,000,000 each in the 
New York and Philadelphia districts, 
$8,000,000 im the Minneapolis district 
and $16,000,000 at all reporting banks, 
and declined $11,000,000 in the Chicago 
district. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities increased $8,000,000 in the New 
York district and declined $6,000,000 in 
the Chicago district, all reporting banks 
showing a net increase of $5,000,000. 
Holdings of other securities increased 
$6,000,000 im the Philadelphia district 
and $10,000,000 at all reporting banks. 


from the Federal reserve banks for the 
week was a decline of $37,000,000 at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Railroad Extension 
Planned in Texas 


State Officials Seek Early Ac- 
tion on Proposed Branch 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Sept. 15. 

Governor Dan Moody, Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Lee Bobbitt and the Texas 
Railroad Commission will lend their sup- 
port to the efforts of the Texas & Pa- 
cific Northern Railroad to secure per- 
mission from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to build a 333-mile exten- 
sion from Big Spring to Vega and 
Amarillo. 

This announcement was made Sept. 15 
at a conference of representatives from 
nearly every town along the proposed 
route, called for the purpose of secur- 
ing early action in order that the con- 
struction work may help to absorb idle 
labor of the drought area and in coun- 
ties near the arid section. 

Commissioner C. V, Terrell, 
Railroad Commission, said the 
Commission has not yet been notified by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that formal hearings on the Texas & 
Northern Pacific application have been 
set. 


Canada to Consider 
Waterway Project 


Temporary Delay Caused by 
Session of Parliament 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sioners of the United States the details 
of the saway, and to formulate a treaty 
appropriate to the purpose. 
“Accept, sir, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 
(Signed) “HHANFORD MACNIDER.” 


BARE 2199) 
Federal Finance 
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Be Given 


receive at times at least a usable service 
ifrom the station.” ae 

{ The increase in power, he said? “will 
| produce no imterference in the reception 
of programs from other stations through- 
jout those areas where they are flow 


Declaring his consideration of the en- 
gineering aspects of the WHA™ appli- 
ieation was based on well-recognized 
principles im radio engineering, Profes- 
sor Jansky said that on the basis of 
|present assignments, ’ increasing the 
|power of all broadcasting stations using’ 
cleared channels to 50,000 watts will not) 


k: mr 
THE 


Bank Deposits 


rguments for High~ Power 
Heard by_ Radio Commission} 


Counsel for Broadcastirag Stations at Hearing Give Reasons 
Why Applications to Use 50,000 Watts Should. 


4 


Approval 


[COReinued from Page 3.J 


| cent of its programs in its own station, 
ard obtaim abeut 40 per cent from the 
Broadcasting \Company chain. 
|Expenditures for talent ranges from 


| 


National 


| $2,000 to 


$3,500"per week, he said. 


|John J. Jackson, its general counsel, said 
that the station had no quarrel with any 
\other station applying for 50,000 watts. 
| “We agree with the testimony that 
jthere is mo“technical reason why all sta- 
'tions interested in this hearing should 
not have 50,000 watts power,”’ he said. 
“If, however, only one station is to be 
allocated higher power, we naturally be- 
lieve that because there is no full-time 


UNITED: STATES DAILY: 


| Inthe opening statement for the West- 
tion statement of weekly reporting mem-| obtaining high-grade satisfactory cover-'inghouse ~station, WBZ, Boston, Judge, 
ties on Sept. 10,/age or where they are obtaining: reason- 
5; able satisfactory coverage, 


result in any one of these stations pro- 50,000-watt station in the New England 
ducing a sufficiently strong signal in the | territory, that that section is entitled to 
reasonably satisfactory or high-grade one, and that WBZ, being in the center 
jdependable service areas of amy other |of that district, can best serve the pub- 


station to produce objectionable cross- | lic interest. : 
jtalk in any modern receiver. | “The Westinghouse company does not 
Stations occupying cleared channels /feel called upon the take the time of the 
\which are using less than 50,000 watts; Commission in an extended statement of 
are not getting as great broadcasting|its position in the radio field, but we are 
coverage as they could secure, Prof.|cohtent to rest upon the belief that our 
| Jansky testified. “Increasing the power position, since we established the first 
lof a cleared channel station to 50,060|broadcasting station down to date, is 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept, “12 
Made Public Sept. 15 


| 


Receipts 


Customs receipts «ee $1,509,856.61 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ......... sees 6,500,791.60 
Miscellaneous internal 
2,081,170.80 
6,500,791.60 


revenue tees 
481,641.14 


Income ‘tax 
Miscellaneous receipts 

. -$10,573,460.15 
35,145,283.44 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day ..... 


$45,718,743.59 


Expenditures 


General expenditures .... 
Interest on public debt ... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal ...........+ . 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certificate 
fund : 

Civil service retirement fund 
Investment of trust funds 


$10,218,006.15 
91,049.93 
166,849.40 
13,452.38 


3,383,340.82 


74,614.22 
64,186.36 
229,845.84 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures .........s000.+- $7,484,663.46 

, Other public debt expendi- 
tures oe eoeeee 
Balance tod 


wet © sfeleag 34 148,681.75 
Me See cvscreees . 88,085,398.38 


Economy Is Urged 
| In Federal Shipping 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 19 
_Mahufactures 


~ 


Show De 


Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

Thirteen industrial groups showed a 
idecline of 1.4 per cent in employment 
|from July to August and a drop of 2.6 
|per cent in pay-roll totals, it was stated. 
'T>e 12 groups other tl.an manufacturing 
‘reported a combined gain of 2 per cent 
|in employment and a drop of 1 per cent 
|in earnings of employes. The decrease 





Employment and wage totals dropped 
again in August, according to a monthly 
statement. Sept. 15 by the Bureau of 


‘Employment and Wage Totals. 
cline Again in August 
‘Four of 13 Major Industrial: Groups Reported Gain in 


Labor During Month, However, Report Compiled 
By Federal Agency Says © 
DS ccncklinnge Dnniiian 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Ake PRESENTED Herein, BEING 
PustisHeD Wirnout COMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


Bank Supervision 


the employes in the establishments re- 
porting. 

Changes in employment and pay roll 
totals in manufacturing industries in 
August reported above are baged upon 
returns made by 13,055 establishments in 


54 of the chief manufacturing industries 
of the United States. These establish- 
ments in August had 2,935,550 em- 
ployes, whose combined earnings in one 
week were $71,741,492. 


Figures Announced 
For Other Groups 


lemployment and 2.6 per cent in wages. | The leather group of industries showed 
| 


in manufacturing was 2.1 per cent in! 


increased employment of 0.9 per cent 


jmanufacturing group repo 


watts will imerease the area throughout |well known to the Commission as to the 


which high quality dependable service 
will be delivered, will increase the area 
| throughout which reasonably satisfactory 





| prove the service of those who do not 


well as to those who receive only occa- 
| sional service.” 

| Contending - that the " 
jorder is mot based upon sound engi- 


have high quality dependable service, as} have manufactured electrical apparatus, | 


|public at large.” 


| Judge Jackson said that the Westing- 


house is mot an “eleemésynary institu- 


service will be received and will also im- tion, but our interests in broadcasting | 


come from the fact that for 44 years we 


and the good will that flows from broad- 
casting, we feel, has enabled us to sell 


Commnission’s!more apparatus than otherwise, and we | 


hope that as time goes-on our broad- 





Chief Coordinator Suggests! 
Use of Express Service’ 
Only in Emergencies 


| . 
| Use of express service only in emer- 


igencies, and the combination of freight 


Four groups registered employment 
gains. Canning and preserving showed 


a seasonal increaso of 47 per cent, jt 
was stated. Bituminous coal mining 
gained 1.4 per cent; hotel employment, 
2 per cent; and power, light and water 
plants, .5 per cent. : 

Twenty out of 54 indugtries in the 
ed increased 
employment in August, but 
largely seasonal. The Bureau’s state- 


|ment, based on returrs from 39,828 es- 


tablishments having in August 4,721,968 
employes with weekly earnings of $117,- 
979,212, fellows in full text: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor re- 
ports the changes in employment and 
pay-roll totals in August as compared 
with July, based on returns made by 
39,828 establishments, in 13 major in- 
dustrial groups, having in August 4,721,- 


|968 employes, whose combined earnings 


00,0 P , neering principles, Prof. Jansky said that| casting stations: will more nearly carry |shipments for carload rates, are recom-|in one week were $117,979,212. 
The principal change in borrowings|since there are 40 cleared channels the, themselves.” 


‘restriction that 50,000 watts will be per-! 
mitted on only 20 of them “serves no! 
useful purpose.” More and better broad- 
cast service would be secured by requir- 
ing as a prerequisite to the occupancy 
of a clear channel that the station in- 
‘volved use at least 50,000 watts, he said 
| The history of Station WHAM, the} 
nature of its programs and its general| 
service were described by W. Roy on 
Canne, president of the Stromberg Carl- 
json Company. From small beginnings| 
lin 1895 the company itself has grown) 
|to the point where it is now worth up-! 
|wards of $7,500,000, and its annual vol-| 
‘ume of business has grown to about) 
! $15,000,000,” Mr. McCanne declared. 

| 


The company entered in broadcasting 
'field in February, 1927, purchasing Sta- 
jtion WHAM, which began operating at! 
|Rochester in 1922. 
‘influenced im entering broadcasting be- 
cause there “‘was great need for better| 
and more reliable broadcast service to) 
|the radio listeners in Rochester and the| 
surrounding territory in the eastern| 
Great Lakes district of the country,” | 
said Mr. McCanne. | 

Actual operations of the station, pro- 
| pram material and the like, was testi-| 
| fied to by E. A. Hanover, vice president: 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Company, and| 
in charge of Station WHAM. Rochester,| 


|particularly by virtue of the location of | 
the Eastman School of Music, an en-| 
dowed institution, within the city. 

‘It is our practice to present over| 


ity, well-balanced in point of entertain- 
ment, education and religion, with de- 
pendable service,” he said. It is the aim 
of the station to originate about 60 per| 


German Oil Refining 
Shows Heavy Gains 


Hamburg Reports Increases in 
reating Foreign Product 


| During the current year the oil re-| 
fineries in Hamburg, Germany, had con-, 
siderably increased their output, accord- 


Programs broadcast over the station, 
now synchronizéd by wire with Station 
WBZA, were described by John L. Clark, 
program manager of WBZ. 


Mountain Railroads | 


Seek Rate Changes 


Joint Petition Filed With I. 
C. C. Says Freight Ruling 


Will Injure Service 


Modification of the Interstate Com- 


The company was|™¢rce Commission’s findings in the west- 


ern grain rate case was sought Sept. 15 
by Mountain-Pacific railroads in a joint 
petition filed with the Commission in 
Docket No. 17000, Part 7. 

The Commission recently made public 
a report revising the entire grain rate 
structure, which would cause an esti- 
mated loss iloosier revenues of from 
$15,000.000 to $20,000,000 annually. 

The Mountain-Pacific carriers declared 
that the mew rates would cause an “ir- 
reparable loss” to the territory which 


of the/he asserted, is a musical center, with a|they' serve. _ 
Texas | vast amount of musical talent available,| “The prescribed rates,” the petition 


said; “will work to the lasting injury 
and disadvantage of the carriers in the 
Mountain-Pacific group, and will. threaten 
their ability to perform adequate service 


| Station WHAM programs of high qual-|to the public. No feature of the decision,” 


it was emphasized, “carries any fayor- 
gble prospect to them. 

“The increase of rates on coarse grains 
to the level of wheat rates means noth- 
ing to the Mountain-Pacific carriers, for 
throughout their territory the coarse 
grain rates are already, in practically 
all cases, equal to the wheat rates. On 
the other hand, the reduction of flour 
rates to the grain basis accentuates the 
adverse effects of the decision, while the 
removal of the transit charge in the 
Northwest affords one more means of 


'depleting the carriers’ revenues. 


Right for Rail Connection 


In South Carolina Asked' 


The reply of Mr. Bennett, dated Sept.|ing to report received in the Department 
10, follows in full text: of Commerce from Consul EX. Talbot 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge |Smith, at Hamburg, Production from 
your note of Sept. 2 indicating the read-|the treatment of foreign oils during the 


iness of the Government of the United |first six months of 1930 reached 2,307,137| 


States to proceed with the development barrels, compared with 1,305,766 barrels 
of the proposed St. Lawrence waterway |and 1,437,450 barrels in the correspond- 


at an early date. 

The Canadian Government has given 
consideration to some phases of the St. 
Lawrence waterway question, but in view 
of the fact that the Parliament of Can- 
ada is now in session, and that the open- 
ing of the Imperial Conference has been 


set for Sept. 30, it will not be possible; 


to deal with the question in a compre- 
hensive manner at the present moment. 
I purpose, however, to go into the matter 
immediately 


upon my return from the) 


ing periods of 1928 and 1929, 
tively. 

The production of gasoline alone has| 
lrisen about 45 per cent, by comparison | 
|with the first half of 1929. The refining| 
activity has been accompanied by a 
heavy increase in German imports of| 
crude oil, which have doubled between | 
1927 and 1929, and more than quadrupled 
in the first half of 1930 by comparison! 
with the first half of 1929. 

Half-yearly totals give 228,000 barrels! 


respec- 





Conference in November, and following|imported in the first half of 1929, 400,-| 
this examination I shall communicate 000 in the second half and 1,037,500 in| 
with you further. the first half of 1930. Almost 90 per 
Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of |cent ofthese imports come from Mexico 
my highest consideration. snd, Venezuela. 
(Signed) R. B. BENNETT. (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Exempt from ali Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Barsks and Trust 
Funds in New York and other States 


City and County of Denver, Colorado 
41/,% Bonds 


These bonds, in the opinion of counsel, 
are general obligations of the entire 
City and County of Denver, payable 
from unlimited ad valorem taxes on 
all the taxable property therein. 


Due June 1, 1934 to 1967 


Prices to yield 3.80% to 3.95% 
According to Maturity 


Complete circular on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Pine Street, Corner William, New York 
Ground Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


| The Charleston & Western Carolina} 
|Railway and the Carolina, Clinchfield and 
|Ohio Railway made joint application to 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Sept. 138 for authority to construct a two-| 
mile connection between the two lines at 
Spartanburg, S.C, (Finance Docket No, 
8471). The Atlantic Coast Line ana 
Louisville & Nashville railroads, lessees 


of the Clinchfield, joined in the appli-| 


cation. 
The proposed connecting link will ex- 


jtend from a point on the Western Caro- 


lina’s line at its freight terminals, by 
means of a 750-foot tunnel beneath the 
line of the Southern Railroad, and thence 


to the Clinchfield terminal at Spartan-| 


burg. 


posed construction will permit and fa- 
cilitate more economical and efficient 
|handling of traffic between the two lines, 
|which are integral parts of the A. C. L. 
System, and will make more efficient the 
|“through routes” originally proposed and 





The application declared that the pro-| 


mended to the heads of all Government 
Departments and establishments in a} 
\letter from the office of the Chief Co-| 


‘ordinator, made public Sept. 15. 

| Oversights of these “economical prac- 
tices” have been observed, according to 
the letter, which follows in full text: 

| 1. Although the economical practices 


Decreases in Wages 
And Employment 


The combined total of these 13 indus- 
trial groups shows a decrease of 1.4 per 
cent in employment from July to August 


jand a decrease of 2.6 per cent in em- 


ployes’ earnings. Excluding manufactur- 
ing, the remaining 12 industrial groups 





/mentioned herein are observed generally 
‘by Federal activities in making ship- 
|ments of ordinary supplies, etc., instances 
lof their oversight which’ have been 
|brought to the attention of this o.jice 


| appear to warrant the recommendation 
|to departments and establishments that 
|they reinforce at this time their instruc- 
tions in the premises to their shipping | 
offices. 


| 


Two Methods Used | 


2. Economical ;practices .in making} 
shipments .of Government materials by 
express’ or freight may be treated sep- 
|arately under two headings, as follows: 


@ Express. Economy demands that 
shipments be made by express only when 
|required by emergency or when the total 
jweight of shipment costs less by ex- 
press (on graduate scale) than by freight 
(on basis of 100 pounds). Emergencies 
requiring shipments by express can ‘e 
avoided frequently by anticipating needs 
for ordinary supplies by a few days so 
that they may be forwarded by freight, 
requiring but from two to six days longer 
in transit than by express. 


b. Freight. (1) Economy in handling 
freight shipments may be. effected by 
holding and accumulating, as much as 
possible, shipments from one point of} 
origin to one consignee at one destina- 
tion and consolidating and forwarding 
them all on a single bill of lading in-| 
stead of a bill of ladiflg for each sep- 
arate shipment. This practice reduces 
the number of “minimum charge” ship- 
ments (applying on shipments of less 
than 100 pounds) and also occasionally 
secures “‘carload” basis of charges on 
like tonnage. The practcie not only saves 
transportation charges but reduces the 
clerical work involved because of the 
smaller number of bills of lading used 
and the corresponding number of vouch- | 
ers required. 


Carload Quantities 


(2) Sometimes shipments in “carload” 
quantities may be effected by combining | 
two or more “less-carload’”’? quantities of 
like classification for shipment from one 
point of origin to separate ultimate desti- | 
nations, and actyally making one “car- | 
load” shipment fo -some intermediate 
common point, and by breaking ' bulk 
there into separate “less-carload” ship- 
ments to ultimate destinations. In some 
| instances, the point of breaking bulk may 
|be the destination of one of the orig- 
|inal “less-carload” quantities, and the| 
consignee thereof may act as consignor | 
of the remaining quantity or tonnage, | 
after unloading his portion of the whole! 
shipment. | 

38. The economy resulting from the| 
practices cited above may not appear 
to be of much importance in any single | 
office or division, but it is believed that! 
the aggregate savings in all departments 
and establishments will amount to a| 
considerable sum. 


} 








approved by the Commission in the so- 
called Clinchfield Lease. Case. 


Traffie Growth Noted | 
On, French Air Lines' 


Mail Carried This Year 


The French Air Union line operating 
the Paris-London, Paris-Marseille-Tunis- 
Bone and Lyon-Geneva lines reports in- 
creases of 20 per cent in Passenger traf- 
fic, 45 per cent in freight traffic and 400 
per cent in the amount of mail carried 
in the first six months of 1930 over the 
same period of 1929, according to a re- 
port received in the Department of Com- 
jmerce from H. C. Schuette, Assistant 
Trade Commissioner, Paris, France. 

The large increase in air mail carried 
was due chiefly to the Paris-Marseille- 
Tunis-Bone line. Mail is carried on the 
planes from Paris to Tunis in 12 hours 
compared with three or four days by 
train and boat. Comparatively little mail 
is carried on the Paris-London line since 
ordinary mail posted at Paris in the 
afternoon is delivered at London the fol- 
lowing morning. The popularity of the 
Paris-London service for the quick de- 
livery Of packages is chiefly responsible 
ae considerable increase in goods 
traffic. 


(Issued by Depurtment of, Commerce.) 





! 


‘More Passengers, Freight and| 


New Directorships Sought | 
By Two B. & O. Officials! 


Daniel Willard and George H. Shriver, | 
president and senior vice president, re- 
spectively, of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
jroad, filed applications with the Inter- 
|state Commerce Commission Sept. 13 for 
authority to hold the positions of director 
or other official capacity with the Buffalo 
'& Susquehanna Railroad. 


| 
| 


| The Buffalo & Susquehanna recently | 
|was acquired by the Baltimore & Ohio 
jupon the approval of the Commission. 
It forms a “link” in a proposed new 
short route from the Great Lakes to 
the Atlantic Seaboard. ! 








= lll: 0—@—_—w CO ee 
Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 
Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Sept. 10, 1930. 


Total “Ros 


Loans and investment—total 23,165 


Lodns—total ......:s+00- «++ 16,812 
4 


On securitie 
All other 
Investments—total 


U. S. Govt. securities .. 

Other securities ........ 
Reserve with F. R. Bank 
Cash in vault wa 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits ,..... 
Government deposits ain 
; Due | OR er 
‘Due to banks ............. 
forewings. from F, R, Bank 


show a gain in employment of 0.2 per 
cent, with a decrease of 1 per cent in 
pay-roll totals. Manufacturing indus- 
tries alone showed a decrease of 2.1 per 
cent in employment and a decrease of 
2.6 per cent in pay-roll totals. 
Increased employment in August was 
shown in 4 of the 13 industrial groups: 
Canning and preserving showed a sea- 
sonal increase of 47 per cent, bituminous 
coal mining began its Autumn season 


with an increase of 1.4 per cent, the; 


continued Summer resort hotel season 
increased hotel employment 0.2 per cent, 
ard power, light, and water plants re- 
ported an increase of 0.5 per cent. De- 
creased employment was shown in each 
of the remaining nine industrial groups, 
as follows: Anthracite mining, 12.5 per 
cent; metalliferous mining, 1.9 per cent; 
quarrying, 0.7 per cent; crude petroleum 
production, 2.4 per cent; telephone and 
telegraph, 1.2 per cent; electric railroads, 
2.5 per cent; wholesale trade, 1 per cent; 
retail trade, 3.8 per cent; and manufac- 
turing, 2.1 per cent. The figures of the 
several groups are not weighted accord- 
ing to the relative importance of each 
group and therefore they represent only 


Index numbers of employment pay-roll 
average, 1926—100): 


General index 


Food and kindred products ........ Rn a 


Slaughtering and-meat packing ..... 
Confectionery 
Ice cream 
Flour 
Baking 
Sugar refining, cane ... 
Textiles and their products 
Cotton gopds ... 
Hosiery and knit goods .. 
‘Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Carpets and rugs ......... 
Dyeing and finishing textiles . 
Clothing, men’s ....-...-seceee 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 


it war 


in August and there were smaller in- 
creases in the textile and chemical 
groups. Among the decreases in the re- 
maining nine groups the largest were 
4.5 per cent in the tobacco group, 4.2 per 
cent in the iron and steel group, and 4 
per cent in the vehicle group; the small- 
est decreases were 0.7 per cent each in 
the paper and stone-clay-glass groups. 


Twenty of the 54 separate industries 
reported increased employment in Au- 
gust, these being largely such seasonal 
industries as millinery and lace goods, 
women’s clothing, carpets, boots and 
shoes, furniture, steam fittings, stoves, 
paper boxes, rubber boots and shoes, .and 
fertilizers. Woolen and worsted goods 
increased 1.3 per cent,~shipbuilding in- 
creased 0.9 per cent, and pottery 4.8 per 
cent. 


The outstanding decreases in employ- 
ment from July to August were 13.6 per 
cent in machine tools, 13 per cent in 
agricultural implements, 7.2 per cent in 
cane sugar refining, 5.9 per cent_in auto- 
mobiles, 5.3 per cent in cigars and cigar- 
ettes, 5.2 per cent in foundry and ma- 
chine-shop products, and about 4 per cent 
each in cotton goods, hardware, sawmills, 
and structural ironwork; the iron and 
steel industry reported a decrease of 3.6 
per cent; and automobile tires a decrease 
of 3.4 per cent. . 

Four of the six industries—rayon, 
radio, aircraft, jewelry, paint and 
varnish, and miscellaneous rubber goods 
—data for which are not yet included 
in the Bureau’s indices, showed decreased 
employment in August, thé two increases 
having been 25.8 per cent in radio and 
0.5 per cent in jewelry. 











Geographic Divisions 
Report Labor Decreases 


Each of the nine geographic divisions 
reported fewer employes in August than 
in July, although the East South Central 
and Pacific divisions each reported in-! 
creased pay roll totals of more than 1 
per cent for the same period. 


The outstanding decrease in both items 
was in@the East North Central division, 
which is most affected by changes in the 
automobile industry. 

Per capita earnings in manufacturing 
industries in August, 1930, were 0.5 per} 
cent lower than in July, 1930. 

In August, 1930, 10,370 establishments 
ireported un average of 78 per cent of 
|a full normal force of employes, who 
were working an average of 91 per cent 
of full time. 


| 
| 





totals in manufacturing industries (monthly 


Pay-roll Total 
Aug., July, Aug.,' 
1929 1930 1930 
102.1 75.9 73.9 
102.2 97.6 95.1 
101.1 100.7 96.8 
88.6 73.7 
107.4 102.4 
110.5 99.5 
103.9 99.8 
104.8 103.6 
95.0 67.3 
88.4 64.8 
101.0 70.8 
101.3 67.7 
96.9. 72.7 
98.5 50.6 
97.4 72.8 
95.1 70.2 
89.6 65.2 
97.6 65.6 
87.4 55.3 


Employment 
Aug. July, Aug., 
1929 1930 1930 
98.6 81.6 79.9 
99.4 94.7 92.6 
99.9 96.8 94.3 
89.7 76.6 75.4 
108.0 , 101.1 
104.9 97.5 
102.3 96.1 
99.2 92.6 
95.1 77.8 
91.6 72.9 
97.2 79.6 
98.3 78.0 
o- on 78.4 
-. 105.0 73.5 
86.6 
79.7 
74.3 
85.0 
80.2 


Millinery and lace goods : 
Iron and steel and their products ........ canon 

Tron and steel 

Cast-iron pipe 

Structural ironwork 

Foundry and machine-sh 

Hardware 

Machine tools 


80.5 
80.8 
68.5 
92.0 
82.7 
73.1 
82.6 


104.5 74,5 
103.4 74.4 

83.3 67.6 
110.5 88.5 
109.0 77.5 

90.9 61.3 
137.6 84.0 


NHK nee Aww 


AIIAIBIIWAA} 
Suns andvartoHiotawe 


aqtrnon 
SORSS 
coaococnwno 


Steam fittings .........ccccesscooere eee 
Stoves 
Lumber and its products ........: 
Lumber, sawmills ‘ 
Lumber, millwork .........+0-++5 
Furniture 
Leather and its 
ee ee ee oe 
Boots and shoes 
Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes .. Sanwa BS taaes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers .... 
Chemicals and allied produc 
Chemicals Wiaineee ss 


a vaaasaceae 


WMI kp otiadh sanders 


62.0 
73.0 
66.3 
65.4 
61.7 
71.6 
86.5 
84.6 
87.0 
96.9 
90.0 
89.0 
98.3 
106.5 


seers 


B06 BD DW W-IMBRMRAMRBOIWDO NOK) 
SAAPASHVDSSOABNAS SHS SNA OS MNO ANSON! 
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100.3 
107.8 


89.5 
91.6 


89.7 
92.4 


76.2 
85.8 
93.1 
91.2 
88.2 
100.1 
101.3 
97.6 
102.4 
104.4 
98.7 
100.7 
103.6 
110.4 
102.0 
105.2 


53.0 
55.9 
62.1 
64.7 
59.5 
58.7 
76.0 


on 
> 
So 


DAIWIRMNARH 
GASINSSSS 
Snmisaudbbas 


86.3 
90.7 
100.5 
109.0 
91.6 
90.1 


1,520 


1,145 
502 
643 
375 

150 
225 
98 
15 
887 

527 

70 

132 
2 


70.1 
92.9 
72.3 
80.5 
66.1 
80.0 
72.9 
76.3 
75.1 
76.9 
86.1 
87.4 
85.9 
73.9 
78.0 

} 54.8 
86.0 
69.4 
88.5 
69.1 
95.2 
42.8 
74.6 
17.4 

113.7 


78.2 
103.1 
89.4 
87.8 
84.6 
88.6 
97.9 
102.1 
92.9 
105.8 
95.7 
87.6 
96.7 
109.1 
124.6 
94.5 
93.9 
94.3 
113. 
119 
126.3 
53.1 
102.6 
109.9 
104.5 


70,7 
96.6 
65.0 
77.8 
57.7 
65.0 
67.7 
67.5 
67.1 
67.7 
81.8 
87.2 
81.1 
64.1 
56.5 
60.7 
85.5 
70.4 
84.3 
56.8 
91.3 
36.0 
64.6 
72.4 
114.8 


65.6 
94.1 
72.8 
80.3 
67.4 
76.3 
74.8 
78.4 
77.3 
78.9 
90.2 
86.6 
90.7 
77.0 
82.9 
56.8 
86.5 
71.1 
90.9 
79.4 
97.9 
42.7 
12.4 
80.1 
112.7 


Fertilizers Siaewhws «uns 
Petroleum refining 
Stone, clay and glass products 
Cement 
Brick, tile and terra cotta .......ceee-esee 
Pottery 
Glass 
Metal products, other than iron and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware ...........+++ aecach 
Brass, bronze and copper products 
Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking tobac 
Cigars and cigarettes 
Vehicles for land transportation 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, elec.—RR ?}... 
Car building.and repairing, steam—RR ...... 
Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements ; 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies .. 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Automobile tires 
Shipbuilding 
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(In millions of dollars.) 


Phila. Cleve. Rich. 
1,298 X 650 
944 467 
611 178 
434 289 
354 183 
q7 
106 
41 
11 
353 
256 


St.L. Minn. 
671 372 


Chi. S.F. 
3,394 


2,607 


1,306 
1,300 
187 
353 
434 
268 
33 
1,929 
1,341 


Atla. K.C. Dallas 
590. 663 437 


, 


1,345 
ae | 
446 | 
899 
623 
333 
290 
113 
18 
761 
1,016 


- 


1,508 


451 
151 
300 
139 
65 
74 
39 
9 
815 
241 


332 
99 
‘oon 
105 
60 

45 

35 

q 

279 
149 


427 
1338 
293 
236. 
100 
137 
56 
11 
488 
209 


246 
79\ 
166 
127 
71 
56 
26 
5 
234 
133 


513 
236 ' 
276 
159 
34° 
125 
45 
6 
377 
239 


743 
765 
782 
380 
402 
147 

29 

1,165 

1,027 

“184 

367 

3 





"240 
310 
4 


101 
105 
a 


78 
90 
a8 


68 
125 
4 


“278 
524 
4 


“85 
111 
4 


81 
103 


44 


210 
4047 


ae, 


Public Education 
Viewed as Cure. 


For Mail Frauds 


Post Office Department De- 
clares Fraud Orders and 
Prison Sentences Alone 
Are Not Sufficient 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
way of supplementing and aiding the 
Government in its work. 

The printed word is convincing. The 
promoter finds it so and so profits by 
it, Reliable organizations which use 
honest methods should out out enough 
printed words to counteract those of the 
promoters. Wide publicity’ is desirable 
in these matters in order that the pub- 
lic may be acquainted with the methods 
employed by mail order swindlers and 
profit by such knowledge. 

In addition to the postal fraud stat- 
utes, Congress has enacted other Fed- 
eral laws for the protection of the pub- 
lic and honest business, Among these 
are the pure food and drugs acts, the 
act creating the Federal Trade Comm&- 
sion. Many of the States have enacted 
so-called blue-sky laws with a similar 
purpose in view. 


Confidence in Advertising 


Public confidence in advertising has 
been tremendously increased by the en- 
forcement of these laws. It is prob- 
able that never in the history of thf 
world did advertising have the pullin 
power it possesses today, 

However, it should be born in mind 
that the citadel of truth in advertising 
is being constantly assaulted. The un- 
scrupulous advertiser knows that the 
public relies upon the effective enforce- 
ment of these laws and seeks to profit 
by this fact. At times he boldly calls 
attention in his advertising to the postal 
fraud statutes, and commends their ef- 
fective enforcement. He asserts that if 
his representations were untruthful he 
would not be allowed to use the mails. 

This public confidence in the enforce- 
ment of these laws designed for its pro- 
tection to some extent accounts for the 
fact that portions of the public are often 
seemingly. over-credulous and are: -at 
times victimized by schemes that ‘are 
manifestly fraudulent. 


Changes of Status 


—of— 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national 
banks during the week ending Sept. 13 
were announced by the Comptroller of 
the Currency Sept. 15 as follows: 


Applications to organize received with 
titles requested: The Gulf National Bank 
of St. Petersburg, Fla., correspondent, 
Frank H. Broadfield, Room 320, ‘First Na- 
tional Bank Building, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
capital $250,000; The First National. Bank 
of Arnold, Nebr., correspondent, F, 
Lewis, Arnold, Nebr., capital $25,000. 

Voluntary liquidations: The Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, capital $400,000, effective 
Aug. 22, 1930, liquidating committee, M. G. 
Heint# and George S. Levi, care of liquidat- 
ing bank, absorbed by the Central Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; New First Na- 
tional Bank of Howard, S. Dak., capital 
$25,000, effective May 12, 1930, liquidating, 
agent, Miner County Bank of Howard, ‘p 
Dak., absorbed by Miner County Bank o' 


Howard, S. Dak 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General | 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of-the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretations of the laws is neces 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-33272. (S) Construction of public build- 
ings—Additions or extensions. The ap- 
propriation for the fifteenth decennial cen- 
sus is not available for the construction of 
an addition or extensidn to temporary 
building “D,”’ Sixth Street and Missouri 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., occupied by 
Census Bureau employes, to be used as a 
lunch room for the employes, such con- 
struction being prohibited by the provisions 
of section 3733, Revised Statutes, in the ab- 
sence of an appropriation providing spe- 
cifically therefor. 26 Comp. Dec. 829 dis- 
tinguished. (Sept. 9, 1930.) 

A-26531. (S) Transportation—Foreign ves- 
sels—Dependents of Navy officer. The 
purpose of section 601 of the act of May 
22, 1928, 45 Stat. 697, is to compel officers 
and employes of the United States traveling 
overseas on official business to travel on 
United States registered ships when avail- 
able, by prohibiting reimbursement from 
Government appropriations of travel ex 
penses incurred on foreign ships in th 
absence of ‘satisfactory proof of the ne= 
cessity therefor. 

An officer of the Navy whose dependents 
performed all travel from New York, NN. 
Y., to Manila, P. I., on foreign registe{d 
vessels, teavel on United States registere 
vessels being available over the route the 
officer was. directed to travel, namely, via 
Seattle, Wash., is not entitled to be reim- 
bursed the amount he would have expended 
for rail travel of his dependents over 
the direct route from New York to Se- 
attle. 9 Comp. Gen. 210. (Sept. 10, 1930.) 

A-31684. Employes’ Compensation Com- 
mission—Beneficiaries—Crews of vessels of 
Merchant Fleet Corporation. Under exist- 
ing law the United States Employes’ Com- 
pensation Commission may not entertain, 
settle, or pay any claims under the em- 
ployes’ compensation act by or. on behalf 
of members of the crew8 of vessels owned 
or operated by the United States Shipping 
Board Merchant Fleet Corporation, or the 
beneficiaries ‘of such as die as a result of 
injuries sustained in the course of their 
employment on such vessels, Lindgren, 
Administrator, y. United States et al., 281 
U. S. 38, 48, and United States Shipping 


8| Board Emergency Fleet Corporation et al, 


vy. Lustgarten, 280 U. S. 320. (Sept. 10, 
30.) 


1930. 

A-33233. (S) Medical treatment—Civilian 
dental services—Appropriation chargeable, 
Where an officer of the Army who was 
detailed for duty at Paris, France, in con; 
nection with the pilgrimage of mothers 
and widows to the cemeteries of Europe, 
required emergency dental attention for 
the proper preservation of his health and 
there was no Army dental surgeon in Paris 
or yicinity, payment is authorized to a ci- 
vilian dentist of the fees approved by the 
Surgeon General of the Army, under the 
appropriation “Medical and Hospital 
partment, 1931,” 46 Stat. 445. (Sept. \ 
1930.) 
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_ State Finance: ~  Businéss Conditions 


Oklahoma Studies Surplus of Labor Continues 
MeanstoExtend |) In South Atlantie District 


Farmers Credit maries of States by Employment Service Indicates 


Curtailment of Industrial Activity Continued in 


Most Sections During August 
| ' : 4 
| WHILE improvement was shown in several industrial lines the volume of | 
| employment for August showed little change from July, according to | 
| the aionthiy statement of the Employment Service made public Sept. 12. | 

(A synopsis of the statement, with State summaries for the New England | 
and Mida@le Atlantic Districts was printed in the issue of Sept. 13. .Sum- | 
maries of the East North Central and West North Central Districts were , 
published irf the issue of Sept. 15.) 

The full text of summaries for the 


‘ & 
‘ ° ° classés of labor somewhat exceeded re- | 
South Atlantic District | quirements. The interwoven-textile mills | 


Bank Supervision 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 15.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

_In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment. and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we. have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market | 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 


Austria (schilling) 
POWER TOM UND) 5620's choy yeas 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmafk (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) bhowe eae 
Germany (reichsmark) ........ 
Greece (rachma) 


Counsel of California Banking Department Discusses Ques- 
tion of Hew Far Their Functions Should Extend 
To Give Proper Service 
pintcsinenangid Ele 


Sum 
{ 


Delegates to Inter-American 
Conference Told of In- 
roads Into Yields df To- 


bacco- and Small Grains 


‘Drought Relief Committee 
Recommends Organizing 
Special Corporations in 
Various Counties 


| 
| 
| 
"| 
By Albert A. Rosenshine 
Counsel, Banking Department, State of California 
. There is a tendency in the-develop-, change in reference to the profit to be 
a aie ment of the complex society in which we | made by a corporate trustee?’ Has the) 
wars | live to concentrate gyéat wealth in the; time come when the experience of the | 
2'9670 hands of small eae This is,manifest | corporate fiduciary has béen such as to Contiitued f P. 2] 
26.7594 | not only in industrial and finahcial con-| justify such a change with reference to | , [Continue SUOM: FOES. Fe3) 1 Ns, 
485.8985 | solidations but also in the development }compensation and, if so, should this be | obtained by selection in self-fertilized 
2.5170 \of the trust company and its functions. | done by statute or by contract? \lines will not Fan tipo om apie a 
3.9266 When the banking institutions of. the| Is it not the trustee’s duty always to|/ Some years. in the meantime, mass se- 
23.8160 ,countpy were permitted by law to con-/ explain fully when a trust is irrevocable? eae _— be anak won he 
| duct a trust business they: began educat-| Should the law provide that all trésts | °° ection the yields . 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 15. 


The Oklahoma Drought Relief Com- | 
mittee, following a meeting-Sept. 10, re- 
ported to Governor .-Holloway that it 


” 
} dean Atlantic District follows: 


1.2963 
oid Baht ois. ARGAES 


db 
4:5. on vessels which shall be entered at 


Dex a tax of 50 cents per ton. 


recommended_the organization of farm | 
credit corporations if counties where 
banks are unable to lend funds to 
,.drought-stricken farmers, but was unable 
to agree on a feasible means of organ- 
izing to lend money to farmers unable 
_to furnish security acceptable to banks. | 

The chairman of the committee, J. G. 
.Puterbaugh, informed the Governor that 
the committee was unable to determine 
ee thea of aiding farmers who would 
have to seek loans on character and crop | 
prospects, but the finance committee ,of 
the general drought committee would be 
asked to consider all phases of the sub- 
ject and report at the next committee 
meeting. r. Puterbaugh pointed out 
that farmers with ample security were 
able to get loans, and the credit organ- 
zations in counties could supplement the 
eer where banks were ungble to carry 
them all; that the American Red Cross 
drive, with Oklahoma contributing its | 
quota and sharing in the relief, would 
relieve the destitute families. 

He said the big preblem was that pre- 
sented by some estimated 25,000 farmers 
who would not accept charity, but did 
not have ample security to borrow money 
from banks to carry them through the 
Winter and until another crop could be 
made. ‘ a 

The committee, the chairman reported 
to ‘the Governor, discussed the feasibility 
of organizing a State credit corporation 
to attempt to finance that type of | 
farmer but was unable to find a method, 
because of the large amount of money 
to be: raised if the farmers were given 

"relief. 


Road Funds in Alabama 
A®located for Current Year| 





State of Alabanra: 

: Montgomery, Sept. 15. | 

Governor Bibb Graves has announced 
that he sees no need for calling an ex: | 
tra session of the State legislature | 
to provide for matching available Fed- 
eral aid for roads, as he has already 
arranged for allocation of such funds 
available up to the end of the fiscal year 
on. June 30, 1931, and some $300,000 of 
the appropriation for the year following. 


Increase Is Denied 
~ In Duties ‘on Vessels | 


{Continued from Page 6.] 


of the United States shall be-satisfied that 
the discriminating or countervaling duties 
oon foreign nations, so far as_ they 
operate to the disadvantage of the United 
States have been abolished. In addition to 
‘the tonnage duty above imposed, there shall 

e paid a tax, at the rate of 30 cents per 


any gustomhouse within the United States 
from any foreign part or place; and any 
rights or privileges acquired by any for- 
eign nation under*the laws and treaties of 
the United States relative to the duty of 
tonnage on vessels, shall not be impaired; 
and any yessel any officer of which shall 
not be a Citizen of the United States shall, 


+ A duty of 50 centg#per ton, to be denomi- 
nated “light.money,” shall be levied and 
‘collected on all vessels not of the United 
States, which may enter the ports of the 
United States. Such light money shall be 
levied and collected in the same mannef 
and under the same regulations as the 
tonnage duties. 

2. That in lieu of the tax on tonnage of 
30 cents per ton per annum imposed prior 
to July 1, 1884, a duty of 3 cents per ton, 
not to exceed in the aggregate 15 cents per 
ton in any one year, is hereby imposed at 
each entry on ‘all vessels which, shall be 
entered in any port of the United States 
from any foreign port or place in North 
America, Central America, the West India 
Islands, the Bahama Islands, or Newfound- 
land; anda duty of 6 cents per ton, not to 
exceed 30 cents per ton per annum, is 
hereby imposed at each entry upon all 
vessels which shall be entered in the United 
States from any other foreign country, not, | 
however, to include vessels‘in distress or 
not engaged in trade: * * * Provided, 
further, that such proclamation shall ex- 
clude from the benefits of the suspension 
herein authorized the vessels of any foreign 


country in whose ports the fees or dues of | 


any kind or nature imposed on vessels of 
the United States, or the import or export 
duties on their cargoés are in excess of 
fees, dues, or duties imposed on the wessele 
gf the country in which such port is sit- 
uated, or on the cargoes of such vessels; 
and sections 4223 and 4224, and so much 
of section 4219 of the Revised Statutes as 
conflicts with this section are hereby re- 
pealed. 

3. Disconto 
See U. S. For. Rel. 1888, page 369; 


a 
Gesellschaft v. Umbreit, 
upra. 
ars, pages 404, 443, 444; 1887, page 370; 
895, page 395; 12 Op. Atty. Gen. 463. See 
also U. 8. v. DiekeIman, 92 U. S. 520. See 
letter ge Solicitor of the Department of 
Spate, Oct. 1, 1913, 50 Cong. Rec. Pt. 6, 63d. 
hve. Ist Sess., 5845. As recently as 1915 
the German Government regarded ‘the treaty | 
as in force, U. S. For Rel., 1915, pages 435, 
645, The same views have been held by our 
own Department of State. See Goos v. 
Brocks, supra, See also Niemeyer, Urkun- 
denbuch zum Seekriegsrecht, 22. 

4. Seethe collection of treaties in Cran- 
dali; Treaties 452, et seq., and in Phillipson, 
Termination of War and Treaties of Peace, 
254, et seq. Also 2 Fauchille, supra, 56, et | 
seq. . 

5. See’ Customs Regulations, 1892, article 
182; 1899, article 182; 1908, article 175; 


1915, article 115; 1923, article 118 (still in t 


force). 


Changes of Status 


- 


[Including the District of Columbia | closed for a two-week period. A woolen 


and the States of Delaware, Maryland, | 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, | 


mill and the railroad~shops were also 
closed.* No large building projects were 
reported. 


| manufacturi 


Morgantown.—Part-time schedules pre- 
vailed in nearly all of the local industrial | 
plants and a general surplus of labor was 
|apparent. Many units of the coal indus- | 

ae j “alps try were closed, affecting approximately | 
Wilmington.—Industrial activity and | 2,000 men. Work continued on the erec- 
emplayment continued tomewhat raft: tion of «brary ay West, Virgin Un 
tablishments “operated on. restricted | “Crsity and a ‘district high school, fur- 

hedul a mick aeteaed ahnie nishing employment to about 100 build- | 
oa md aa “ re qunheation fre Regn onetime Little demand for farm | 

s. 1NZ | help reported. 

early all trades was apparent, particu- | Wheeling.The majority of the local 
woe FB ee ger neat ey plants continued to operate on fairly | 
unsiled“Iaborery lea help, and Satisfactory schedules, "with no eutall- 
s\ = ie A |ment reported in the number employed. | 
car and repair “a. as ee | Co&l mining remained below normal and | 
in fairly good volume, offering a i. |a surplus of these“workers was apparent. 
ment to quite a — = yo = ~|No new building projects were reported. | 
cient farm labor to meet the demand. _/ The farm labor situation was reported as 


South Carolina, Georgia and Florida.] | 
oa A 


Delaware 
(No General Summary Issued.) 


Dover.—The labor supply and demand | satisfactory. 
was described as fairly well balanced. | eaepeeend, i —_— | 
Canning, the chief industry here, was| 
eager x acdocnet seasonal level. | North Carolma . 
he resident building artisans were en-| ; on A et 
aged on the erection of several resi-| See the majority of the industrial 
ences and an addition to a public school. | &st@ lishments of the State were in oper- 
Sufficient farn@labor for all require-|tior~throughout August, many plants | 
ments. and factories worked on part-time sched- 
A | ules, affecting a.large number of la- 
Maryland | hore Some plants were closed and a 
|general surplus was apparent in the 
Part-time schedules continued in many a ea Highway construc- 
establishments; how- | tion, building and other outdoor work of- 
ever, most of the larger industrial plants |fered employment to many skilled and 
were in eperation. A surplus of labor| unskilled men. There was a fair de- 
was apparent in the larger cities, em-| mand for farm help in certain localities, 
bracing practically all trades. uilding | with” an adequate supply available. 
continued in fair volume, but t ere was A 
not sufficient work under way in most! A 
localities to absorb the resident supply | South Carolina 
of these craftsmen. Municipal improve-| (No General Summary, Issued.)| 
Charleston—While a surplus of labor 


ments and highway work throughout the) 
State ofered employment to ¢ large nu as reported, it was not regarded as seri 
was reported in any section. fous. The majority of the local plants 
were in. operation with close to normal 
\ 4a _ *& pene spares. Highway. construction 

. . ° urnished employment for a large n 

District of Columbia ber of men. Indications point to a grad- 

A surplus of labor, principally un- 

skilled workers and cle#fcal help, con- 


ual improvement in the ‘industrial em- 
| ployment situation during the ensuing 30 
tinued throughout August. The majority to 60 days. ae 
of the manufacturing establishments lo-| Greenville—The surplus of. labor ap- 
cated in the District were in gperation | parent at the close of the month included 
with their usual forces employed in most|many clerical workers. Slightly ¢ur- 
instances. Some increase in tourist| tailed production schedules obtained in 
trafic _was apparent, and additional 
workers were employed in the hotels and 


|majority of the local plants maintained | 


japparent at the close of the month, The 


‘a lafge number of men. 


|the fine-goods textile mills, while part- 
time prevailed in the coarse-goods estab- 
other institutions catering to, the tour- 
ists’ welfare. There was also a fair de- 


mand for domestic help, with an ample 
supply available. Building under way | 
included several large private and com- 
mercial enterprises, involving an expen- 
diture of over $3,400,000, exclusive of 
the large Federal building program in 
course of erection. Building permits re- 
cently issued call for an expenditure of 
over $2,396,000. "The work under way 
has absorbed a large number of skilled, 
semiskilled and unskilled laborers, but | 
the volume has not yet been great enough | 
to absorb all the available building-trades | 
men. Municipal improvements and pub- 
lic-utility.extensions increased somewhat 
tgward the*close of the month and addi- | 
onal workers were engaged. 
A 
‘ 
Virginia | 
Part-time schedules continued in a 
number of manufacturing establishments 
throughout Augua, affecting a large 
number of labor@rs. Several plants: 
closed temporarily and a surplus of labor 
was apparent in the larger cities. Road 
construction and municipal improvements 
continued in fairly good volume and of- 
fered employment to quite a number of 
men. There was a fair volume of build- 
ing in some localities, but if was not 
great enough in any section to fully em- 
ploy the available supply of these crafts-| 
men. The effects of the drought were; 
felt in the agricultural areas of the! 
State and there was little demand for 
farm help. F 


West Virginia 
(No General Summary Issued.) 

~Keyser.—The surplus labor reported 
lconsisted chiefly of railroad transporta-| 
jtion men and shop workers, many of) 
|these having been indefinitely furloughed. | 
A number of shop hands released this 
}month will bé recalled early in Septem- 
jber. ‘che majority of the manufacturing | 
establishments operated on fairly satis- 
factory schedules with their usual forces 
engaged jn most instances. No new; 
;building projects were reported. There 
was sufficient labor, including farm help, 
for all requirements. | 

Charleston.—Except- for several units | 
of the chemical and glass industries, the 








fairly normal production’ schedules and 
forces; however, a surplus of labor was 


erection of the new capitol building and| 
the construction of a hydroelectric proj- 
ect at Boncar and a tunnel at Hawks 
Nest continued to furnish employment to 


Clarksburg.—Some unemployment was 
evident among those usually engaged in| 
é coal-mining industry. Practically all! 
of the local plants operated, the majority | 
on normal schedules with their usual; 
forces employed in most instances. No| 
new building projects were reported. 








State Banks 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Super- 
intendent of Banks, has announced: Com- 
mercial Trust Company, Buffalo, authoriza- 
tion issued for branch at ‘174 Terrace, Buf- 
falo. (Present occupant is M. A. Lunghino, 
private banker, who will sell his business 


Agricultural activity \was below normal | 
for this season of the year. { 
Huntington.—Practically all local} 
plants were in ‘operation, several on a/| 
restricted-production basis but with 
normal forces engaged in most instances. 
porcelain.insulator establishment 
worked overtime, The surplus labor ap- 
arent embraced those usually employed 
in the building industry and in the metal | 


| projects were started. 


ers was evident. 


lishments. Several plants that had op- 
erated day and night curtailed to a sin- 
gle shift basis.. While three chains of 
mills in the Piedmont section resumed | 
operations during the rhonth, none of | 
these units are in Greenville County. 
Most of the miscellaneous establishments 
operated on fairly satisfactory schedules 
with their usual forces engaged. Build- 
ing included agditions to schodls, several 
residences, street paving, and county road 
construction, with ample labor available | 
for all requirements. | 

Myrtle Beach.—The majority of the 
local> plants operated close to normal 
and employed their usual forces in most 
instances. Building projects and high- 

yay construction furnished employment 
to a number of skilled and unskilled 
workers. A slight surplus of labor was 
apparent as the month closed. 

Spartanburg.—Practically all units of 
the cotton-textile industry continued on 
part-time schedules throughout August. | 
Other establishments operated on fairly | 
satisfactory schedules, employing their | 
usual forces in most instances. Plans | 
have been completed for the construc- | 
tion of a sewagefdisposal system to cost | 
$1,000,000, which should furnish employ- | 
ment to a large number of skilled and 
unskilled workers. No new. building | 

2 | 
Georgia | 
(No General Summary Issued) | 

Rome.—Part-time production schedules | 
obtained during the month in the major- 
ity of the local establishments, result- 
ing in a.surplus of workers embracing | 
practically all trades. No new large | 
building projects were reported. The | 
supply of farm help exceeded require- | 
ments. | 

Brunswick.—A surplus of workers was | 
evident at the close of the month. Loca | 
plants, with few exceptions, maintained | 
fairly +frmal production schetffles and | 
forces. One large establishment em- 
ployed 50 additional men and another in-| 
creased its force to some extent. Build-| 
ing under way or soon to start includes 
the erection of several residences at Seh 
Island Beach and the construction of a 
marine repair plant on the city water 
front. 

Atlanta.—Practically all of the local | 
plants were in operaion; however, many | 
worked on. cirtailed-production sched- 
ules? Employment decreased in the tex- 
tile industry. A surplus of labor was ap- 
parent. Building permits recently issued 
totaled in value over $466,400; however, | 
the volume of work under way was not 
great, enough to employ all the resident 
craftsmen and a surpluswf these work- 
; Plenty of farm* help 
for all réquirements. 

Valdosta.—The majority’ of the local 
plants were in operation, with the labor 
supply and demand described as fairly 
well balanced. Building inj progress in- 
cluded the “erection of a wood-veneer 
factory affording employment to about 
25 building-trades men. Plenty of farm 
help available. , 

Waycross.—Practically all of the lo- 
cal industries contributed to the labor 
surplus Apparent at the close of the 
month, Railroad shops closed on Aug. 











|22, affecting approximately 1,200 em. 


ployes, but are scheduled to reopen early 
in September. A lumber plant also 
closed, releasing nearly 50 men. Two 


Hungary? (pengo) 
Italy (lira) ... 
Netherlands (gu 
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Poland (zloty) 
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.. 55.9666 
. 100.1378 
99.9612 
47.3687 
83.1278 
10.0850 
12.1635 
83.6944 
96.5300 
36.2500 
nex, a gas filling station, and repair 
work. ‘Several buildings were ®eing 
razed to make way for the State’ high- 
way under construction between this city 
and Brunswick. Little demand for farm 
labor reported. 
| Columbus.—A surplus of, iabor pre- 
| vailed, chiefly unskilled workers; how- 
ever, many of these were being absorbed 
in the nearby “cotton fields toward the 
close of the month. While the majority 
|of ihe local “establishments operated on 
day and night schedules, several worked 
}part time. Building and construction 


furnish employment to approximately 1,- 
000 men. Included in the program is‘a 


Fort Benning, the erection of several 
residences, a hospital annex, and the 
paving of several miles of city streets. 


the local plants operated on curtailed 
schedules, the industrial employmeAt sit- 


|tory with little unemployment apparent. 
[eno steel-products establishment added 
mean steady employment to its pormal 
tion in its other lines. Contemplated 
building includes a $55,000 hespital and 
a $550,000 post office: 

Macon.—A small general surplus of la- 
bor was evident at the close of the month. 
While the majority of tHe local plants 
were in operation, restricted-production 
schedules obtained in several units of the 
lumber, brick and tile industries, affect- 
Ing approximately 2,000 employes. Two 
clay-products plants and a furniture fac- 
tory remained closed. Building in prog- 
ress calls for the expenditure of $100,- 
000. Cotton picking started during the 
month and absorbed considerable of the 
excess unskilled labor pyevidusly re- 
ported. 


A 
Florida 


(No general summary issued.) 


Fort Lauderdale.—Industrial employ- | 


ment was maintained at a fair level dur- 
ing the past 30 days and practically all 
of the local plants operated. The sur- 


plus labor evident, chiefly agricultural | 


help, should soon be absorbedg on the 
sowing and cultivation of various crops 


for Winter consumption. Construction of | 
the Port Everglades terminal railway, | 


a Federal highway, and East Coast ca- 
nal improvement work continued to em- 
ploy about 300 men. 

Jacksonville.—Practically all the local 
plants were reported_as operating about 
70 per cent of capacity with close to nor- 
mal forces engaged in most instances. 
Four grapefruit factories closed follow- 
ing their usual seasonal runs. A cigar 
factory and a perfume establishment op- 
erated on day and night shifts. The sur- 
plus of labor apparent consisted chiefly 
of unskilled workers. Machinery was 
being installed in a new can factory 
which is expected to enter production the 
latter part of September.” A new wo- 
men’s apparel factory started operations 
in August -vitk’ an initial force of 50 
employes. A new dairy-products plant is 
expected to enter production early in 
September. Building included the erec- 
tion of a $250,000 office structure, ware- 
houses, and other projects, furnishing 
employment to many building-trades 
men. A slight surplus of farm labor 
was reported. 

Key West.—The surplus labor. appar- 
ent included building-trades men and 
cigarmakers. The local plants operated 
with normal forces engaged in most in- 
stances, 

A 


East South Central District 


(Including the States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Aepem and Mississippi.) 


Kentucky 


No definite improvement occurred in| 


the industrial employment situation dur- 
ing August as curtailed schedules con- 


tinued in effect in the majority of the | 


plants throughout the State. Practically 
all the coal mines were on part-time 
schedules and a surplus of miners was 
apparent. A decrease in employment, 
part-time operations, and an oversupply 
of labor 
Although nearly all the lumber mills 
were in operation, the majority were on 


part-time schedules and an employment | 


reduction occurred in this line. Bever- 
age plants and leather factories em- 
ployed additional workers. Decreased 
employment was registered in the stone, 
glass, and clay products plants, the iron 
and steel industry, paper and printing 
establishments, chemical plants, “furni- 
ture factories, woodworking plants, rail- 
road repair shops, and other miscellane- 


|ing the public to create trusts. | 
‘have, through advertising and other | cally provided in the instrument creating 
|means, taught the public to accept the | the trust that‘it should be irrevocable? 


They | should be revocable unless it is specifi- 


contemplated and under way should soon} 


new $400,000 construction project at! 


| No-shortage of farm help was reported, | 
4 Savannah.—Although the majority of 


uation 4was described as fairly satisfac- | 


another line to its output which will | 


forces during periods of slack produc- | 


|trust theory. They have convinced the, 
| public of their integrity, soundness and | 
|judgment. The public has been led to | 
| believe that by adopting a trust plan| 
created by a bank and by confiding its | 
|funds or property to the bank to be ad- 
ministered by it as trustee, a maximum | 
of ‘happiness and safety will result to| 
| those whom the trustor names as bene- | 
| ficiaries. 

As a result of this education of the 
public, there has been a great concen- 
tration of wealth in the hands. of banks | 


Should not each trustor understand the 
difference between eourt trusts and pri- 
vate truats (where such differences 
exist) ? 4 

Should the rule against mingling trust 

unds be changed? 

These, and many other questions, must 
be answered before public thought erys- 
tallizes and public policy deetrmines just 
what is a proper trust function and what 
nature of business a trust ‘company 
should conduct. The trust companies, 


ing varieties of maize may: be maintained 

land possibly increased. Primarily, it ds 
ithe method for the farmer to use in 
| producing maize seed, either for his own 
{use or,for sale. Moreover, it is the 
only method that can be recommended 
for the use of the farmer at the present 
| time. ‘ 

“Methods involving the principle of 
| self-fertilization in maize breeding are 
| being followed in all the important maize 
growing States with gratifying results, 
but the methods are new and several 
years are required before, much can be 
accomplished.” 

Cereal-crop improvement through con- 


through their trust departments. The themselves, should direct their thought tro] of diseases common tg the Americas 


| trust property is frequently held by these | 
|banks for long periods of time for spe- | 
cific purposes, sometimes to be invested 


in the type of security which the law| diate gain but with the broad and un- eases. 


and abiilty to the solution of these prob- 
lems, approaching the questions not w 


the narrow and selfish desire of imme- 


|must be undertaken, Harry Hum- 


h| phrey, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 


said in describing common‘ cereal dis- 


permits for trust purposes, and at oth-' Selfish point of view of’the ultimate ben-|he deyeloped, he said in a paper, the 


ers in types of securities selected by the | 
bank, depending on the frovisions of | 
| the instrument creating the trust. 


| , As the efforts to acquire business be-|‘continuous and 


come more strenuous, the public is in-; 
duced to place more and more of its 
property in the hands of these corporate | 
entities and the question of public policy | 
involved in the concentration of a large! 
proportion of the total wealth of the Na- 
tion in the hands of trust companies for 
administration and control becomes one 
|of the utmost concern. a 

The State having granted to trust,com- 
‘panies the right to administer trusts 
has retained, as a matter of public 
policy, the right to supervise and ex- 
amine t’e conduct of these corporations. 


Trust Company Function 
Found to Be Expanding 


But no matter how cerefully the 
State’s supervising agencies may per- 
form their duties, in its final analysis 
it is the trust company, itself, which 
must examine and direct its own internal 
organization, management and conduct. 
|Especially is this true as to private 
|trusts where State supervision is not 
possible because of the enormous volume 
of private trusts and the intricacies of 
the provisions of the instruments under 
w ich they are created. —~ 

The activities of the trust companies 
jare spreading in various directions. They 
|no longer include only the functions of 





efit to society, to the end that when 
the law governing trust companies shall 
have heen’ determined it will produce 
lasting benefit to the 
public and reward to the corporate 
trustee. . 

The problems of the trust company are 
problems of personnel as well asjadmin- 


istration. It does not follow that because | 


a man knows the intricacies of commer- 
cial banking he is capable of advising an 
| individual gs to his relationship to his 
|family and this obligations to his wife, 
|his children or his parents; nor does it 
follow becaitse a man has received an 
| education jn the various departments of 
|a bank that shis point of view will be 
‘such that ‘he can ferget the institution 


| by which he is employed in his desire to | 
| be of genuine service to the prospéttive | 


His anxiety to make a showing 
‘and bring returns to his employer may 
| often overshadow the fundamental obli- 
gations which are owing to the client. 


Training of Officials 
| Should Be Provided 


If the relationship which the law has 
established between trustee and trustor 
|is to remain unchanged, there must be 
some means provided for the proper 
training of those officers who conduct 
'the trust departments. This training 
|cannot come in the bank itself. There 
|mustJbe a moral background first and 
;foremost. There must be an _ historic 
and a legal education. The official who 


| trustor. 


acting as executors, guardians of incom- | meets the prospectiye trustor must be a 


petent persons and minors, but varied | man of sufficient vision-and experience 


| authorized summary of which follows in 
|full text: “ ; 
| Development of disease-resistant hy- 
|brids of the several cereals grown in 
‘the American countries is of the great- 
les: importance, because of the number 
| of diseases which attack these crops. 
Considering the more common and 
economically important diseases of the 
principal cereal crops in the Americas, 
|some of which are very destructive and 
lalso widely distributed, the development 
lof disease-resistant hybrids is a slow, 
| tedious process, fraught with many diffi- 
leulties and requiring not only a sound 
| knowledge of the pathology of cereals, 
| but acquatintance also with their agro- 
{nomic and genetic aspects. 
| It is not enoygh ‘merely to breed for 
hybrid strains ¥of wheat highly re- 
| sistant to or immune from stem rust 
alone. We must endeavor to combine in 
such hybrid strains a fixed resistance to 
leaf rust, to bunt and loose smut, to 
| scab' and black chaff and foot rot. The 
|same ptinciple applies in the case of 
oats. Merely to breed and select for re- 
sistance to oat smuts is to go only part 
'way. And so with all the cereals. Added 
|to disease resistance we must continu- 
‘ally strive to improve the yield, the 
| quality, resistance to lodging and, in the 
| Winter cereals, resistance to the factors 
| involved in ‘Winter killing. 
| provement. If we are to succeed we 
'must take into account all aspects of 
|the problem. We must all pool our re- 
| search facilities, our thought, our en- 


Our great concern is cereal-crop im- 


revailed in the textile mills. | 


services to corporations are rendered 
such as acting as trustee under mort- 
gages or deeds of trust securing bond 
issues, acting as transfer agents and 
registrars of stocks and bonds and act- 
ing as depositaries under numerous plans 
of reorganization, 

The community or charitable trust has 
become a popular method for the -per- 
;manent administration of funds in chari- 
table ‘and, benevolent enterprises. The 
insurance trust is a sigificant and grow- 
ing development. The selling of partici- 
pation certificates in mortgages owned 
by the trust company is being considered. 
The possibilities -of the development of 
the trust department of banks seems to 
be limited only by human ingenuity and 
I believe that the time will come when 
the profits to be made by a well-con- 
ducted trust department will far exceed 
those of all other departments of a given 
bank. 

At the present time in the United 
States more than 450,000 estates and 
more than $5,500,000,000 are probated 
annually by trust companies. 
| However, it is to be borne in mind that 
| there ‘are objections-to and dangers in 
| the operation of ‘these institutions and 
| that it is only as they are Tonscious of 
'the obligations which rest upon them 
| and render true and honest service that 
| their business will continue to prosper. 


Period of Adjustment 
\Is Always Necessary 





| to develop the true picture of the family | thusiasm, our uttermost resources to the 
| Ue of the individual so that the advice} soluéion of this great problem. 
|} given will be of value and benefit to, 
those whom the trustor seeks to protect | ,ficer should possible create a flexibility 
jand aid. The more education, the more/;,, the trust? 
| experience, the more character a trust ain, where a woman is to be pro- 
officer has, the better in the long run|,.446q on the death of her husband and 
| will he fulfill his function for his insti | receive an income, let us say, for life, 
j tution. ‘can an untrained clerk with no experi- 
Public policy is also interésted in thei ence in. human affairs determine the 
questions of taking the control of prop-| method of protecting her in case of 
erty from individuals and keeping it iN | sickness and whether the corpus or any 
|the hands of corporate entites; of regu-| part of it should ever be paid to her or 
llating the lives of children from thelr) what ought to be done for -her bone 
an 


birth until their death; of having those|and the benefit of her family? 

of the present generation endeavor to| roper forms be prepared which will 
| Project their minds into the future so} cover all of the intricacies necessary to 
|that they may fix the status of the gen-|;now the future of human life and of 
eration to come in accordance with the | family relationship? Can all the neces- 
| views of the present, and this in the face|sary facts and the motives of the trus- 
| of the tremendous economic, social and /|tor be developed over a counter or in a 
mechanical changes which have been!jarge banking room where the trustor 
; brought to us so rapidly in the age in|sits at a desk and talks to the trust of- 
which we live. . = | ficial? } 

The problems which confront the trust} Is this kind of physical equipment in 
\officer in assisting in the creation of aja trust company such as gives the best 
|trust are probably as difficult as any to!service to a client? Men and women 
|which the human mind is called upon|appoint corporations trustees because 
to apply itself. ~To say that a little child|they believe; and have been led to be- 
when he shall arrive at the age of 40/lieye ¢hat a trust company 1s something 
|will be entitled to receiye the corpus|which is safe, which is honest, and in 
jof an estate and to enjoy ‘only the in-; which they can have faith. They are 
jcome until it reaches that age may,.as|impressed by a substantial granite 
lan abstract proposition, seem wise. But | building with an ornate interior and 
| bearing in mind that many contingencies! more or less dignified looking officials. 
|may arise in life, that complications may , But|the essence of the trust company is 
|change what seems a perfect plan, and|not steel and iron. It is not an abstrac- 


| The necéssity for a given law or a|that war or disaster may leave the bene-|tion. It is human. It is the board of 


ie 
|manifest by experience. The law always 
|lags behind and" it must of necessity do 
|so. It is the attempt to apply the oid 
rules to new conditions which leads to 
criticism of the law. The law govern- 
jing liability for torts as appliéd to mo- 
tor vehicles did not fit >the -conditions 
|of navigation by aeroplane, but it was 
|the only law we had to apply. This 
necessitated a period of adjustment and 
|it is during such times that criticism 
|comes. Finally, public opinion crystal- 
lized, legislative action was taken, and 
laws were enacted to meet the new con- 
| ditions. 
| So it is with the trust companies. The 
present is the time of flux. Public opin- 
ion has not crystallized in reference to 
(The scope of trust function and the busi- 
|ness which trust companies may, prop- 
jerly conduct. . 
|. The criticisms by lawyers, realtors and 
insurance men of the functioning of 
trust companies are not’ without merit. 
Are trust ‘companies practicing law? 
Should they be permitted to do so? 
Do they act as/realtors illegally? 
Do they act as insurance brokers ille- 
gally? , 
Should they be permitted to carry on 
these functions? " 
The compensation to be received by 
the trustee from all sources in connec- 
tion with the administration of the trust 
must be considered. Should there be a 
ee 
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Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 

The Board of Directors has declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


Participating Preference Stock—$1.75 
per share payable November 1, 1930, to 
holders of record September 80, 1930. 


$6 Preferred Stock-—$1.50 per share 





hange in existing law is only made /ffciary in a position where he does not) director’. 
enjoy the fruit of the effort of the trustor t i 1 
— that the trustor really|dividual in the bank with whom contact 


iahones Ais it not essential that the trust! is made. eee 


in the 


But so far as the public is 
concerned, the trust company is the in- 
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vith ABOVE average Security 
at BELOW average Price 


E have completed statistical analyses comparing 


‘ 


on request. 


Associated Gas & Electric System Debenture Bonds 
with 52 similar bonds of 16 comparable situations. 


These analyses are based upon 
criteria used by banks, insur- 
ance companies and other 
scrutinizing investors. 


Seven plate charts showing convincing compasfsons 
accompanied by complete explanation will be sent 


Write or Telephone for Analysis B to 


Disease resistant hybrids must ~ 


to the Commercial Trust Company.) \establishments. Building included the | other lumber establishments curtailed 

Chemical Bank and Trust Company, New | erection of a large apartment house, a | Operations, affecting about 50 employes. 
York City, approval given to increase of | college library, and the construction of a Other plants reported fairly satisfactory 
capital stock from $15,000,000 to $21,000,000. | wilroad overhead crossing. A number Schedules with close to normal forces en- 
- Irving Trust Company, New York City. | of railway shop mechanics were released, | @aged. The -tobacco-sales warehouses 
ga een Ser Srqnee office at The construction of State roads radiat- | Closed for the season, resulting {n the 
W\exris Plan Company of New York, New| ig from this city furnished employment release of a number of these workers. 

"City, authorizatjon issued for three; t®0 many workers. The supply of farm | Approximately 150’ men. were employed 
pranches be openf for period of three help exceeded requirements. on buildings under way, which included 
months for advertising and educational) Martinsbur he supply of alt}the erection of a telephone building an- 
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payable December 1, 1930, to holders of 
record October 31, 1930. 

$7 Preferred Stock—$1.75 per share 
payable December 1,°1930, to holders of 
record October 31, 1930. 

$5 Prier Preferred _-Stock—$1.25 per 
share payable Janvary“*Z, 1931, to holders 
of record November 28, 1930. 


, T. W. MOFFAT, 
61 Broadway, New York. Treasurer. 


———— 


. 


ous industries. Building and general 
construction work was moderately active 
at some centers, but a surplus of these 
craftsmen awas apparent. Highway con- 
struction and municipal improvements 
afforded employment for many \workers. 
There was an oversupply of fatm help. 
The full text of summaries for othe 
districts will be printed in the isaue 
of Sept. 17, A 
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1 Protecting Game Resc 
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from Destructive Animals ' + 


Cooperation of New York Hunters Sought in 
Eliminating Predatory Varieties of Wild Life 
and in Preventing Property, Damage 


. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD | 


Conservation Commissioner, State of New York 


G== CONSERVATION presents 


any problems toward the solu- 

ion of which organized sports- 
men are giving valuable assistance. As 
a result of the intelligent cooperation 
of the sportsmen with New York’s reg- 
ular game protectors, game protection 
is better in this State than in any other 
State. Sportsmen, generally, are as- 
sisting game protectors with good re- 
sults. 

Vermin control is of vital importance 
to the conservation of wild life. It is 
a fair claim that the predatory species 
of wild life classified as vermin destroy, 
more young game than is taken by the 
hunters. Proper attention to this mat- 
ter by all sportsmen will be of immense 
benefit to hunting and fishing. In lo- 
calities where sportsmen’s clubs ~hold 
vermin shoots regularly, the game sup- 
ply is enlarged and hunting is better 
than where this highly important work 
is neglected. é 

Another matter of importance is the 
maintaining of friendly relations be- 
tween hunters and the farmers on 
whose lands they hunt. Game gets its 
food supply more or less at the expense 
of the farmers, and the farmer is en- 
titled to the intelligent consideration of 
everyone desiring to hunt on his land. 

The possession of a hunting license 
does not carry with it the privilege of 
injuring the property of the farmer in 
the pursuit of game. This is a matter 
where great good can be accomplished 
by sportsmen’s clubs in promoting a 
friendly cooperative feeling between 
the hunters and the man on whose land 
they hunt. 

A 


In a good many localities, sportsmen 
and hunters enjoy the most friendly 
relations with the farmers. In others, 
particularly in the vicinity of the 
larger cities, complaints are numerous 
and well founded of depredations com- 
mitted on farmers’ lands by hunters. 
This is particularly true during the 
pheasant season when an army of hunt- 
ers sweeps out from the cities, breaks 
fences, shoots chickens and generally 
creates a small size reign of terror. 

In one instance last Fall a woman 
near Albany reported that a man in an 
automobile, carrying a gun, was pull- 
ing up young trees from a forest plan- 
tation on her land and stuffing them in 
a bag. When asked what he was do- 
ing, he said he was just taking a few 
trees, and when told it cost a lot of 
money to buy the trees and plant them, 
said: “You’ve got plenty more,” and 
continued to fill his bag while the 
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HE GREAT open spaces each year 

are appealing to more and more 
thousands. Thanks to good roads and 
the automobile, the beauties of this 
Commonwealth and other States are 
being discovered literally by millions 
each season. All of which is most for- 
tunate, provided certain details have 
been given due consideration. 

Too frequently one’s enthusiasm en- 
gendered by glorious scenery, deep 
woods and poetic brooks, carries judg- 
ment out of bounds, sometimes with un- 
fortunate results. For example, a 
beautiful spring or a romantic-looking 
well attracts the eye, and without due 
consideration as to the purity of the 
water it contains, it is used to quench 
thirst. That the germ of typhoid fever 
may be lurking in the cool and crystal 
clear liquid is entirely disregarded. So- 
called vacation typhoid as a conse- 
quence not infrequently results. 

Again, this death-dealing germ is 
likely to become potent in streams 
where extremely low levels, occasioned 
by dry weather, exist. This fact, too, 
is not fully appreciated. As an illus- 
tration, but a few days ago a number 
of typhoid fever fatalities were re- 
ported the origin of which was directly 
traceable to the use of a sluggish creek 
for swimming by a group of campers. 

While normally, large streams remote 
from sewer outlets, and bubbling 
creeks, can be used with entire safety 
for swimming purposes, the great 
drought of this year has resulted in 
developing a hazard glong this line 
which usually does not exist. 

It therefore might be well for the 

enthusiastic outdoor persons who are 
either on a vacation excursion, or who 
just naturally seek the river and creeks 
for bathing purposes when they are 
/nome, to appreciate that in some sec- 
tions ef Pennsylvania where stream 
conditions are unhealthily low, it is 
best temporarily to forego this sport 
unless resort is had to a pool where 
proper chlorination and modern sani- 
tary devices “ssure security from the 
typhoid bacillus. 


woman telephoned for a game protector 
and the State police. That farm never 
had been posted, but it is now. 

It is perfectly obvious that vandal- 
ism like this is injurious to sport, and 
this is one of the most serious problems 
we have to solve if free hunting is to 
continue. The vandal hunter is not a 
sportsman and must be suppressed: 
The pot hunter has been pretty nearly 
eliminated by cooperation with .the 
game protectors. and the organized 
sportsmen. The vandal hunter should 
come next; he should receive careful 
attention at the hands of the organized 
sportsmen for the protection of the 
farmers and the real sportsmen. 
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Game refuges and public hunting 
grounds long desired and much needed 
are becoming -tualities. Already in 
New ,York State we have many thou- 
sands of acres in these refuges and are 
establishing more as fast as suitable 
tracts of land can be acquired and 
— for their purchase become avail- 
able. ° 


In the. forest preserve we have set 
aside several large tracts for refuges 
only; as the surrounding forest pre- 
serve is free hunting ground. Outside 
of the forest preserve, land is being 
purchased for game refuges, public 
hunting grounds and demonstration 
forests, the center section set apart as 
a sanctuary and the surrounding land 
available for public hunting. 

These, in time, will greatly relieve 
the’ pressure upon private farm lands 
and at the same time provide sanctu- 
aries for renewing the State’s supply 
of wild life. These refuges where game 
can breed free from molestation will, 
in time, serve as great reservoirs of 
wild life from which a continuous sup- 
ply will flow out into the surrounding 
country. 

If this system of game refuges is to 
be a complete success, there must be 
a better control of vermin than we have 
thus far been able to obtain. The 
predatory varieties of wild life that go 
undisturbed will breed fast enough to 
offset any advantage that otherwise 
might accrue to ‘the hunters of the 
State from the refuges. 


Approximately 1,000,000 people hunt 
more or less, but only an extremely 
small percentage of this number pay 
any attention to the killing off of these 
predatory birds and animals, vermin, 
so-called. 


Vermin control will be an important 
part of the work of the caretakers on 
these refuges, but the work of this kind 
that can be done by the caretakers and 
the regular game protectors of the 
State will not s ffice to insure a proper 
control of vermin. If vermin control 
is to be successful; the organized 
sportsmen, generally, must cooperate 
with the State’s game protective force 
to make it so. 

If every hunter killed only one piece 
of vermin every time he went hunting, 
the work of the protectors would be 
increased many fold, and it is neces- 
sary that this be done if the young of 
the desirable species of wild lifé is te 
have the protection necessary to insure 
an adequate supply for our present 
number of hunters. 
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The State government is spending 
large sums of money evefy year to keep 
the streams and covers stocked and to 
protect the wild |e in the interests of 
sport. It is the bes$ kind of good busi- 
ness for the sportsmen; as individuals 
and clubs, to cooperate in this branch 
of game protective work. 


In the protection of game against the 
illegal taking, New York State leads 
every other State in the effectiveness 
of its work, and the organized sports- 
men of the State have done their full 
share in placing the State in its proud 
position. 

We have 150 paid protectors and 
about 400 unpaid special protectors, 
many of whom are members of sports- 
men’s organizations. In addition, we 
have’had very generally the hearty and 
effective cooperation of the organized 
sportsmen of the State in either pre- 
venting or punishing violations of the 
fish and game laws. 

As there are more than 50,000 organ- 
ized sportsmen in the State, it is easy 
to see that the hazard of the game law 
violator is multiplied by 100 if these 
50,000 organized sportsmen are all alert 
for the strict enforcement of the game 
laws. Many violations are prevented 
every year as the result of the advice 
and warnings given to unthinking 
hunters by those who study the law and 
their obligation~ seriously, and many 
other cases are reported to the regular 
game protectors for prosecution. 

It is the policy of the Department to 
have the regular game protective force 
keep in close touch with the sports- 
men’s clubs in their respective districts 
and cooperate with them to improve 
game conditions, and this policy is re- 
ciprocated by the sportsmen to a most 
gratifying degree. 

Last year during the very severe 
drought when many streams were dry 
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Losses From Traffic Collisions and 


Injuries Received dn Farms and in Industrial Establishments 
By ARTHUR J. WEAVER 


Governor, State of Nebraska 


when civilization has its foot on the 
throttle, the discussion of public 
safety at any time by groups interested 
in public welfare is fitting and proper. 

Spreading the gospel of accident pre- 
vention is an educational movement of 
great importance and there can be no 
doubt of the benefits which will come 
from a full understanding of the large 
loss of life, loss of property ‘and per- 
sonal injury which comes from the 
carelessness and neglect of the people. 

The motor vehicle accident casualty 
deaths in 1929 in the United States 
were more than 31,000. This means a 
motor vehicle death every 15 minutes 
for the entire year. Six thousand of 
these deaths were children under 15, 
years of age. The death toll of auto-! 
mobile accidents in¢dreased in 1929 814 
per cent over 1928.- This is a much 
greater ratio of increase than the in- 
creased ratio of all other types of fa- 
talities. 

While to save lives and prevent suf- 
fering is the primary motive of this 
great accident prevention movement, 
yet as an intelligent people building the 
greatest Nation of all times, we must 
take into consideration the economic 
side of accident losses. ‘ 

According to the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the annual 
economic cost of industrial accidents is 
$1,000,000,000. The annual cost of acci- 
dents in agriculture can only be con- 
jectured as accurate figures on this 
are not available, but we do know from 
the Press Association study that in 
Nebraska agricultural accidents exceed 
industrial accidents and their cost must 
be relatively greater. 

According to the_National Fire Pre- 
vention Association the annual cost of 
accidental fires is $500,000,000. The 
annual cost of home and other public 
accidents, aecording to the National 
Safety Council, is $850,000,000. 

Aécording to the Hoover conference, 
the motor vehicle accident loss in the 
United States in 1929 was $850,000,000 
a year which exceeds by $350,000,000 
the economic loss due to motor vehicle 
accidents in 1923. } 

In Nebraska since Jan. 1, 1930, ac- 
cording to the Press Association study, 
almost. 5,000 people» were reported in 
our newspapers as victims of accidents. 
Of these almost 60 per cent or 3,000 
were caused by motor vehicles. During 
this period there have been in the State 
534 accidents, deaths of which 194 were 
caused by the utomobile. 

The accident records of the National 
Safety Council show that trucks ‘and 
buses are responsible for less deaths 
per vehicle than are privately owned 
cars. This lower accident ratio is the 
result of restraint and control of em- 
ployers over commercial traffic and in- 
dicates what can be accomplished by 


LT THIS COMPLEX modern age 
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down to the point that endangered the 
lives of great numbers of fish, sports- 
men’s clubs delegated committees to 
assist our game protectors in removing 
fish to safe places. 

Conservation is defined as a maxi- 
mum of beneficial use with a4 minimum 
of waste, and a conservation policy 
based squarely upon that definition and 
intelligently administered with an un- 
derstanding public cooperating with 
the administrative hody is bound to 
produce good results. 


and the necessity for observing more 


- fully traffic and speed regulations by 


the drivers of privately owned cars. 
When we consider that there are 
350,000 automobiles in Nebraska, prac- 
tically all of which are privately 
owned, the responsibility for motor 
vehicle accidents can be largely and 
fairly charged to individual owners. 
Traffic control is a great national 
problem because of the general use of 
the automobile. It also is distinctly a 
local problem. If the local problem in 
each community and each State is 


solved, the solution of the national’ 


problem is made easier. We can com- 
mend the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety called by Presi- 
dent Hoover for its recommendations 
as to the fallowing: A uniform motor 
vehicle registration act; a uniform mo- 
tor vehicle ant'theft act; a uniform 
motor vehicle operators’ and drivers’ 
license act} uniform acts regulating 
traffic on the highway and in the mu- 
nicipalities. 

These recommendations have been 
endorsed by the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws; by the American Bar Associa- 
tion and by the Commission of Uniform 
Traffic Regulation. 


There were in Nebraska in 1929 more 
than 22,000 industrial aecidents. Two 
thousand of these were due to foreign 
bodies in the eye? Almost all of them 
could have been averted by simple pre- 
ventative measures such as the use of 
machine safeguards or goggles worn by 
the workers, \ 

The last Legislature provided for the 
adoption in Nebraska of a new. indus- 
trial safety eode.. For many months 
the Department of Labor has been 
working on the Nebraska Safety Code 
with representatives from the United 
States Bureau of Standards, safety men 
from Nebraska industries and author- 
ities on industrial safety from. other 
States. 

The best codes now in use in other 
States and the latest recommendations 
of the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards were earefully studied. The new 
Safety Code has been approved by the 
Department of Labor and the United 
States Department of Commerce and is 
the law in Nebraska. 

The genera] observance and enforce- 
ment of this industrial safety code 
should go far in eliminating accidents 
in industries. This is-a prime necés- 
sity. It is, just a -sessential~that we 
make laws govérning the safety of 
workers and provide for their enforce- 
ment as it is necessary that we make 
laws for traffic control and build ma- 
chinery for their enforcement. 

Freedom of worship, education of the 
masses, protection of life and property 
and the pursuit of happiness are as- 
sured our people under the Constitu- 
tion of thé-United States and are those 
things which make our Nation the 
greatest of all nations. We cannot 
compensate in ‘any way for suffering, 
death and permanent disabilities caused 
by accidents. 

The solution of the aecident problem 
from the Nation to its smallest subdivi- 
sion, to the extent that it is solved, will 
come from safety education, aroused 
public opinion for aecident prevention 
and finally the acceptance of individual 
responsibility by citizens for the re- 
spect and due observance of laws and 
the rights of others. 
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by Diversified Farming + < 


Reduction of Acreage in Cotton and Tobacco 
and Adoption of Live-at-home Program Are 
, . Urged by Governor of North Carolina 


By 0. MAX GARDNER 


Governor, State of North Carolina 


in North Carolina is a challenge 

that will annihilate the winnings 
of a quarter of a century, unless we 
are able, cooperatively and determin- 
edly, to face the issues as they actually 
are and with intelligence and courage 
fight our way back to solid ground. 

At the present prevailing prices of 
tobacco and cotton, the cash income of 
the farmers of North Carolina for these 
two crops will amount to $40,000,000 
less this year than was received from 
cotton ‘and tobacco in 1929. In 1929, 
the cash income from these crops was 
$42,000;000 less than-in 1927. The ef- 
fect of cutting off $80,000,000 from the 
productive gross income of the two big 
agricultural crops of North Carolina in 
three years means something — and 
means something big—to every citizen, 
institution, occupation and profession 
in the State. 


T's PRESENT economic situation 
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A decrease of $40,000,000 in the gross 
income of the most prosperous busi- 
nesses and the most prosperous indi- 
viduals in the State represents a stag- 
gering blow. But the damaging effect 
of a $40,000,000 loss in the cash income 
of the farmers of North Carolina is a 
devastating blow that takes its toll-not 
alone from the lan@owner and the ten- 
ant but from the State itself. j 

This year, at the prevailing prices, it 
is estimated that the cotton crop will 
lack $24,000,000 of bringing as much as 
in 1929, and that the tobacco crop will 
lack more than $15,000,000 of bringing 
as much as the crop last year. Each 
of these commodities is Selling for less 
than before the war, and no authority 
in the government hesitates to say that 
both cotton and tobacco ege selling be- 
low cost of production. 

In October, 1929, the Federal Farm 
Board stated that 18 cents per pound 
was too low a price for cotton and ac- 
tually pegged the price and purchased 
1,300,000 bales at 16 cents per pound. 
Apr. 15, 1930, the Board announced 
that it would no longer peg the price. 
Cotton today sells for $30 a bale, under 
the 16 cents level. The world knows 
that at their present prices cotton and 
tobacco are selling below the cost of 
production. Every thoughtful citizen 
knows the present prices for cotton and 
tobacco inevitably lead to ruin. ; 

It has been charged that a combina- 
tion exists on the part of the buyers of 
tobacco to fix the price in violation of 
State and Federal laws and that-this 
State is in the clutches of a ruthless 
combination operating in restraint of 
trade; and it has been urged that either 
the State or the Federal Government 
undertake an investigation to deter- 
mine the correctness of this charge—to 
ascertain whether the buyers are in 
fact operating as a monopoly and fixing 
the price paid the tobacco farmer for 
his product. 
~The Federal Government, through 
the Federal Trade Commission, is al- 
ready investigating the price structure 
of tobacco for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not the buyers are oper- 
ating in restraint of trade and in viola- 
tion of law. 

Prosecution, however, is a slow, tedi- 
ous process. It offers no immediate re- 
lief to the farmer who must sell his 
tobacco today, or tomorrow, or next 
week. If the Attorney General of the 
State should deem an investigation of 
the practices of the buyers of tobacco 
in North Carolina warranted, his first 
step would be to subpoena witnesses, 
and bring before him those who have 
evidence upon which he could draw a 
bill of indictment.. Time would be con- 
sumed in this process. 
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If then he found upon investigation 
that the facts warranted an indictment, 
a trial before a jury would be the next 
step in the procedure. It, would un- 
doubtedly require, even with all the aid 
the State could give to the Attorney 
General, at least six months before a 
decision could be rendered, without any 
assurance that this decision would be 
accepted as final. In the meantime, the 
tobacco which is today in the hands of 
the farmer by force of necessity would 
have been sold and plans would have 
been completed for the planting and 
growing of another crop. _ : 

Of course, the Attorney General of 
North Carolina would have no jurisdic- 
tion in the States of South Carolina 
and Georgia in his investigation of the 
price fixing. If the buyers are in fact 
acting in violation of the law in North 
Carolina, they also operatéd in viola- 
tion of law in Georgia and in South 
Carolina: An investigation of their al- 
leged illegal conduct, therefore, relates 
to interstate commerce, and is pecu- 
liarly in the province of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The most constructive action that 
can be taken today to raise the imme- 
diate price of tobacco is to convince 
the tobacco buyers that the growers in 
the Tobacco Belt are determined in 
their desperation to reduce the acreage 
planted next year “by at least 25. per 
cent, 

Last Spring every farmer in North 
Carolina was urged.to plant his food 


and feedstuffs and, thus automatically 
cut tobacco and cotton production. The 
live-at-home program has been a mar- 
velous success this first year. The 
Federal Government has announced 
that it. has added at least $16,000,000 
to the food and feedstuffs produced, 
which in 1929 were bought from out- 
side the State. 


The acreage and the labor put into 
the production ‘vf this $16,000,000 
worth of food and feedstuffs'was acre- 
age and labor which would otherwise 
have been devoted to the production of 
more cotton and more tobacco. This 
$16,000,000 is the biggest in money that 
the North Carolina farmers will receive 
from any source this year. 


It was just a bare beginning, how- 
ever, and merely scratched the surface, 
and this year $100,000,000 in cash, ob- 
tained from cheap cotton and cheap to- 
bacco, will be sent out of North Caro- 
lina to buy food and feedstuffs that 
could easily and profitably have been 
raised in the State. / 

If the tobacco growers, warehouse- 
men, business men, merchants and 
bankers of North Carolina will back 
the movement with sincerity, genuine 
determination, and absolute honesty of 
purpose, the Governors of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Virginia will be 
called together with the representatives 
of the agricultural colleges and depart- 
ments of agriculture and, will have laid 
before them the seriousness of the en- 
tire situation and will be asked to make 
plans for a campaign of acreage re- 
duction. 
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_ The tobacco farmers of North Caro- 
lina will not be asked to cut their acre- 
age unless the tobacco farmers of South 
Carolina, Georgia and Virginia will do 
likewise, because solidarity of purpose 
and unity of action in the entire bright 
leaf belt is essential to the success of 
the proposal. ' 5 

If the Governors and the depart- 
ments of agriculture, agricultural col- 
leges, the press, and the other agenciés* 
of the States affected will unitedly and 
enthusiastically adopt the ‘North Caro- 
lina live-at-home program and make 
this cut in tobacco acreage the 1931 
crop will bring a price equal to the cost 
of production plus a profit to the 
grower. If production is not cut then 
the situation is hopeless. 


Utilizing Plows 
for F ighting 


By F ires 
George C. Joy 


Supervisor of Forestry, 
State of Washington 


NEW DEPARTURE in forest -fire- 

fighting equipment was made use 
of this year in the Douglas fir region of 
the State of Washington. 

Heretofore it had been deemed im- 
practical to use other than man power 
in making fire trails due to the under- 
story of thick brush with which the 
timbered areas are covered and the 
large amount of waste forest material 
left on the ground after logging. 

This season a dduble-right and left- 
moldboard: plow, drawn by a caterpillar 
tractor, Was designed and used which 
has proven most effective and practical 
in the construction of fire lines through 
heavy brush... Trails are made much 
quicker, are better and at far less cost 
than by the old method. ‘ 

One plow, operated by a crew of 
from 3 to 10 men, will make as much 
trail as will-100 or more men with shov- 
els and hazel hoes. The plow makes a 
deeper, wider trail. Loose dirt is turned 
up which can be used for holding down 
a back fire or fighting an approachipg 
fire. All roots in the ground for’ a 
depth of eight inches are torn out and 
thus a serious menace is removed, as 
such roots are often the means by 
which a fire is carried across the -fire 
lines. 

The only preparatory work ahead of 
the plow is done by a small swamping 
crew in removing the tops of trees or 
cutting an occasional windfall. Blocks 
and cable are carried on the tractor for 
pulling large obstacles of this kind out 
of the way. Should the plow get stalled 
under a root too large to be torn out, 
it-is backed up a few feet, is raised by 
mechanical power. of the sulkey and 
then goes ahead and is dropped to the 
ground again on the other side of the’ 
obstruction. The tractor is equipped 
with lights for work at night. 

The tractor and the plow are trans- 
ported from place to place by auto 
truck. Shovels,. hoes, axes, saws and 
other fire-fighting equipment are car- 
ried on the truck. A three-man crew is 
‘required for operation. 

Two tractor plows were used this 
season. One was operated by the’ State 
Division of Forestry and the other by 
the Washington Forest Fire Associa- 
tion, a protective organization of pri- 
vate timber owners. 
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